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Standing Committee of American Bar Associction Would | 
To Change _— Also Abolish Zoning Plan; Recommends Other 


Changes in Radio Laws. 


Committee Hears Testimony 
Supporting Petition to Ex- 
tend Scope of Activities 
Of Large Firms. 


New Merchandising 


Methods Are Cited 


Passing of ‘Meat Markets’ and 
Advent of Chain Stores 


Mentioned; Lower Price 
For Meat Predicted. 


Representatives of the livestock indus- 
try presented arguments for modification 
of the so-called “Packers’ Consent De- 
cree,” entered aaginst the large packing 
companies, to a committee of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on Sept. 3 at a 
hearing called to consider the economic 
aspects of the petitions of the packers for 
changes in the restraints now imposed 
against them. 

In opening the sessions\of the hear- 
ing, the Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
M. Hyde, told the witnesses that the 
hearing had nothing to do with the pos- 
sible law involved in the petition for 
modification of the consent decree, but 
that “we are interested, however, in the 
possible effect for good or ill of the vari- 
ous modifications involved upon agri- 
culture.” 

Effects to Be Studied. 


The views of the farm organizations, 
he said, will be transmitted to the At- 
torney General for his information “and 
possibly for his guidance as to the eco- 
nomic effects upon farm prices, farm 
marketing and agriculture generally.” 
(The full text of Serretary Hyde’s re- 
marks will be found below.) 

The committee distributed a memoran- 
dum detailing the provisions of the con- 
sent deeree and the reasons presented 
by two of the packers for its modification, 
which was prepared by the Department. 
(The full text of this memorandum will 
be found on page 2.) 

Witnesses representing the national 
associations of livestock and wool grow- 
ers, and many State associations of sheep 
and cattle growers, told the committee 
that their organizations favored the mod- 
ifieation pf the consent decree to the ex- 
tent of permitting the packers to handle, 
both wholesale and retail, other food 
products than meat products, 


Better Prices Foreseen. 

These representatives stated that 
either the modification or elimination of 
the consent decree would materially aid 
the livestock industry in making pos- 
sible better prices for cattle and other 
meat animals by the reduction of over- 
head costs of the processors and dis- 
tributors, both wholesale and retail, of 
meat products. Representatives of fruit 
cooperative organizations also told the 
committee that to permit the packers to 
buy their crops would enhance their 
value and more readily permit their dis- 
position. 

The hearing was called by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture at the request of the 
Department of Jutsice, who appointed the 
following committee to hear the views 
of the representatives of farm organiza. 
tions: Chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Nills A. Olson; the So- 
licitor of the Department of Agriculture, 
R. W. Williams, and the Chief of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, John R. 
Mohler. 

Upheld by Supreme Court. 

The so-called “Packers’ Consent De- 
cree,” held valid after its entry by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and 
recently made effective, restrained, the 
four large packing concerns then operat- 
ing :rom handling other food products 
than meat and directly related products, 
owning or operating retail establish- 
ments,. and owning stock in stockyards, 
stockyard terminal railroads, or stock- 
yard market newspapers, among other 
things. 

The Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, which entered the consent de- 
cree, was recently petitioned by the 
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New Prohibition Law 


Is Termed Beneficial 
‘Effort Made by Secretary of Labor to Offset Theory That 
Youth Gives More Efficiency Than Experience, 


| reer 


Mr. Lowman 


Have Not Been Excessive. 


The Assistant mocraiary of the Treas- 
uty, Seymour Lowman, believes that a 
six-month test of the so-called Jones law 
which makes prohibition law violations 
felonies has shown the statute to be ben- 
eficial and that it is proving beneficial 
in enforcement efforts. The statute was 
on the books six months September 3, 
according to Mr. Lowman, and he felt 
that this period of experience with it 
had convinced most citizens that it was 
not a law causing “cruel and inhuman 
punishment.” a 

The Assistant Secretary said, in an 
oral statement, that thus far the courts 
had made the penalties “fit the crime” 
and that he had heard of no excessive 
penalties being inflicted. ‘ 

“Apparently the courts have used dis- 
cretion with their authority to make the 
penalties fit the crime,” Mr, Lowman 
continued. “They have been applying 
the law’s heavier penalties to commercial] 
sale and transportation violations. No 
excessive punishments have taken place, 
but the law enables the use of proper 
penalties when the major violators are 
on trial. Personally, I think the law is 
beneficial and it is not going to do what 
some people have predicted it would do 
in the way of cruel and inhuman pun- 
ishment.” 
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SupportIsGiven [Unified Control of Wireless 
PackersinEffort And Wired Telegraph Opposed 











Couzens bill (S. 6), to establish a Fed- 
eral communications commission with full 
control over wired and wireless. telegra- 
phy be opposed for the present, because 
radio regulation is not yet at such a stage 
| where it can be safely assimilated to reg- 
ulation of wire communication, is made 
to the American Bar Association by its 
standing committee on radio law. 

The standing committee, headed by 
Louis G, Caldwell, a special counsel of the 
Federal Radio Commission, as chairman, 
has filed with the Commission a copy of 
its report. Mr. Caldwell, former gen- 
eral counsel of the Commission, is re- 


tained as Commission counsel in the case | 


involving Station WGY, of the General 
Electric Company, in which the Com- 
mission has filed writs for review and 
appeal with the Supreme Court of the 
United States. . 
The report will be submitted to the 
association at its annual meeting at 
Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 23-25. The recom- 
mendations, which the committee will 
ask the association to adopt, it is ex- 
plained, are designed to clear up “im- 
portant defects” in the radio act of 1927, 


Glhe Auit 








States Daily 


Presenting the Only Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 


_ Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


Recommendation that enactment of the, and bills now pending before Congress. 





The standing committee recommends | 
complete repeai of the Davis equalization 
amendment to the radio act; of the pres- 
ent “Zone” system of radio administra- 
tion; of the antimonopoly provisions of | 
law preventing the merging of wire and | 
wireless companies and of the provision | 
requiring that construction permits be | 
obtained before construction of a radio | 
station is allowed. 


In addition it recommends the “im- | 
mediate termination” of the existing un- 
certainty and division of authority in 
radio administration by placing radio 
regulation “definitely and permanently 
in the hands either of the Federal Radio 
Commission or the Department of Com- 
merce.” 

The committee urges amendment of 
the radio act so as to restrict the juris- 
diction of the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia to judicial func- 
tions, and “so as not to permit it to sub- | 
stitute its judgment for that of the 
Commission on matters involving prin- 
ciples of radio engineering and the like,” 
and also to give parties the right of 





| 
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Cooperative Method 
Found to Stabilize 
Marketing of Cotton 


Effective Service Rendered 
Despite Inability to Sell 
Commodity Ahead 
Of Delivery. 


Although handicapped by their ina- 
bility to sell cotton ahead of delivery, 
cotton cooperatives are rendering effec- 
tive service 10 members by stabilizing 
the market :nd lowering costs of stor- 
age, insurance and other operating items, 
according to a review of farmers’ coop- 
erative associations prepared by Chris L. 
Christensen, former economist of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and now sec- 


| retary of the Farm Board. 

Cooperative marketing of cotton began 
in 1921, when four associations handled 
a total of 350,000 bales, it was stated in 
the review, which has just been made 
public by the D-partment of Agriculture. 
During 1925-26, approximately 1,500,000 
bales, 9 per cent of the crop, were handled 
by cooperatives, it was stated. 

The section of Mr. Christensen’s re- 
view dealing with the cot-on coopera- 
tives follows in full text: 

The present development of coopera- 
tive marketing of cotton began on Apr. 
12, 1920, when representatives from all 
the cotton-producing States assembled at 
Montgomery, Ala., for the purposes of 
evolving a uniform plan for organizing 
the cotton farmers into marketing asso- 
ciations. The first significant and out- 
standing result of this cotton convention 
was the formation of the Oklahoma Cot- 
ton Growers Association on Apr. 26, 
1921. This was the first of the large- 
scale centralized cotton cooperatives that 
are operating today. During the next 
two years similar associations were 
formed in every important cotton-pro- 
ducing State. At present there are 16 
of these State-wide or regional cotton- 
marketing associations, extending all the 
way from North Carolina to California. 

Several attempts at cooperative or- 
ganization among cotton growers ‘have 
been made during the last 50 years, but 
none of the associations organized prior 
to 1921 became permanent business or- 
ganizations. The first cooperative effort 
on record among cotton growers was the 
collective selling of cotton by the Grange, 
|or Patrons of Husbandry, in Alabama, 
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American Capital Expands 
Nitrogen Plant in Germany 


Funds in the form of a loan 3,000,000 | 
advanced by an American bank in asso- 
ciation with German banks to the Ruhr 
Chemie A. G. of Essen, Germany, will 
be used to double the company’s fixed 
nitrgen production, the American trade 
commissioner at Berlin, William T. | 
Daugherty, informed the Department of 
Commerce Sept. 3. The company, for- 
merly the Kohl Chemie, borrowed 
$8,000,000 in 1928. 

The full text of the Department's | 
statement follows: 

Ruhr Chemie started production in| 
May, 1929, with its new nitrogen fixa- 
tion plant at Sterkrade-Holten operat- 
ing a Casale ammonia syrthesis utilizing 
waste coke-oven gas hydrogen. The new | 
loan bears 8 per cent and runs for six 
years. It will be used to extend Ruhr 
Chemie’s fixed ntrogem proddction® from | 
its present announced capacity of 21,- 
500 metric tons nitrogen in ammonia, 





| of Education, 





nitric acid and fertilizer to 50,000 tons. 


Meetings Scheduled 
On Safety Standards 





Federal Aid Highways 
In Pan America Urged 


System Used in United States 
Adopted by Conference 





Suggestion that tne governments of 


the countries of Central and South Amer- | 


ica adopt the principles of the Federal- 


jaid act as a measure of assuming na- 
tional share in 


f the responsibility for 
highway improvement, was among the 
recommendations approved by the Second 


|/Pan American Highway Congress, the 


American commercial attache at Rio de 
Janeiro informed the Department of 
Commerce in a cablegram, Sept. 3. The 
congress, the: Department was advised, 
adopted many highway policies which 
are calculated to facilitate road improve- 
ment in ail the countries of the Pan 
American Union. 


The full text of the Department’s 


statement follows: 
Setting up the need for local trans- 
portation facilities as the basic principle, 


| the congress first recommended that all 
}eountries should make careful economic, 


financial, and transportation surveys to 
determine their needs, 

The congress advocated constructioa 
of a large mileage of low-cost roads to 
open new country and provide communi- 


| cation, allowing further improvement to 
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Longer School Year 


Said to Be Tendency 
Of City Institutions 


Extension of Length of 
Scholastic Day Also Is Re- 
viewed in Survey Con- 

ducted by Specialist. 


The general tendency of the city: schools | 
of the United States is to increase the | 
number of days in’ the school year and | 
the hours of the school day, according 
to information obtained by the Bureau 
Department of Interior, 
from 800 cities reporting on school activ- 
ities. ; 
Within the past two years the reports 
‘show “hat og cities have added from 5 to 
20 davs’tothe school year; 84 lengthened 
the elementary school day; 102 the junior 
high school day; and 122 the senior high 
school day. The usual increase in the 
elementary schools has been 30 minutes, 
and in the junior and senior high schools 
30 to 45 minutes, 

In the discussion of this tendency, con- 
tained in a study of the significant move- 


ments in city schools prepared by W. S.) 


Deffenbaufh, chief of the city schools 
division of the Bureau, it is stated that 


States and Cities to Discuss | Children from birth to 18 years of age, 


Electrical Codes With 
Federal Specialist. 


Safety standards as they are carried| School on an average of 7.9 per cent of | 


if they sleep 9% hours a day, are awake 
96,265 hours and in school on an aver- 
age of only nine yeafs, 5%2 hours a 
day, 152 days a year, or 17,524 hours. 
Thus, the study concluded, they are in 


out in the practical administration of|the time from birth to the age of 18. 


the safety codes of S‘-‘cs and cities, will Kindergarten attendance of three hours! 


be the subject of a series of conferences 
between State and municipal representa- 
tives of the Pacific Coast region, and Dr. 
R. G. Lloyd, chief of the section on safety 
standards of the Bureau of Standards, it 
was announced Sept. 3. Dr. Lloyd also 
is chairman of a committee of the Na- 
tional Fire Protective Association deal- 
ing with the subject of protection 
against lightning. 

The full text of the Bureau's state- 
ment follows: 

To Attend Conventions. 

Dr. Lloyd has left on a trip to the Pa- 
cific Coast for the purpose of consulting 
with State public utility commissions, 
State officials, 
ers interested in problems of safet 
particular reference to electrical 
During this trip he will attend conven- 
tions in Vancouver and San Francisco 
held by local sections of the Interna- 
tional Association. of Electrical Inspec- 
tors, and will talk on the subjects of 
electrical wiring’ and the practice of 

















| 


Considerable progress has been made 
of late to offset the false theory that 
youth, rather than the experience and 
|age of seasoned workers, best serves the 
needs of production, according to the 


view of the Secretary of Labor, James 
J. Davis. 


Mr. Davis, discussing the tendency to 
discharge workers in middle life and to 
replace them by younger men, declared 
that he will continue to emphasize the 
importance of retaining in employment 
“those who have demonstrated through 
a long period that they are entitled to 
the fullest empioyment considerations.” 

The Secretary of Labor, Whose state- 
ments were made in an address before 
a gathering of laboring men at Tarentum 
Pa., also discussed the development 0 
machinery and its effects on labor, and 
the general migration of workers to the 
cities. The full text of the section of 
his address dealing with this phase of 
the labor situation follows : 

The Department of Labor has received 
reports from European countries de- 
scribing the peculiar migration of work- 
ers from farm to city; and, to some ex- 
tent, the same change has been taking 
place here. Consequently, city industries 
have been physically taxed to furnish 
employment for the augmenting farm 





Cam paign to Retain Older Workmen 
In Jobs Is Progressing, Says Mr. Davis 
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| 
} 
labor, while in many agricultural sec- | 
tions, actual farm labor shortages have | 
existed. 


Time will not permit me to evep 


a day for 152 days would increase the 
percentage of time in school to 8.4. 

The full text of the section of Mr. Def- 
fenbaugh’s study dealing with the length 


of the school year and school day fol- | 


lows: 

The number of days that the city schools 
of the country are in session has been 
gradually increased. 


ing have added from 5 to 20 days to the 
school term. The State of New York 
has increased the term to 190 days. Even 
though the tendency is te lengthen the 
school year, comparatively few city 
schools. are in session more than 185 or 
190 days a year. In cities having a school 


in many cities having a 9 months’ term 
the actual number of days taught is 
much less than 180. 
Longer Term Advocated. 
The, average length of the school term 


actual teaching, as is, for example, the 
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Syrian Textile Trade 


Adopts New Methods 


Production Is Increased by Use 
Of Foreign Machinery. 











Although textile manufacturing in 


En 


In Production of | 


Rayon Materials | 


| Output Last Year Was Nearly 

| Double That of Great | 

Britain, the Nearest 
Competitor. 





Further Expansion 
Of Industry Forecast 


‘New Record in Products for) 
1929 Is Predicted; Gain of 
29 Per Cent Shown for 

| 1928 Over 1927. 


Rayon, the newest type of major tex- 


| ment of the applications. | 
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America Leads 


tered as Second Class Matter at 


the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Broadcast Proposed | 
| 

In Parachute Descent: 
Second Radio Experiment to Be 
Made at Roosevelt Field. | 


Another attempt will be made to | 
broadcast from a parachute descending | 
to earth, it was disclosed in applications | 


for experimental licenses, filed with the | 


Radio Commission Sept. 3. 

Roosevelt Flying Field asked permis- | 
sion to use a transmitter on a garnets | 
and another in an airplane. The request | 


for the parachute transmitter called for | 


jany low band frequency available with | 


a power of 1 watt. The airplane trans- 
mitter will use a frequency of 5,000 kilo- 
cycles and 50 watts, if the application is | 
granted, 


A similar attempt to broadcast from 
a parachute was successfully tried at! 
Roosevelt Field about three weeks ago, 
it was stated orally at the Radio Com- 
mission in connection with the announce- | 


HE people im every part of 
the United States should be 
ightened as to an understand- 


ing of the rights and interests of 
government.” 


—Andrew Jackson, 
President of the United States, 
1829—1837 
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Plan to Restrict — 
Tariff Measure in 


Senate Is Studied 


Procedure to Be Followed 
Considered at Caucuses of 
Committee Minority 
And ‘Progressives.’ 


Mr. Smoot Prepared 
To Explain Changes 

Mr. Capper Declares Draft of 
Measure Will Not Provide 


Material Benefit to 
Agriculture. 


Two groups in the Senate opposed te 


‘ ds ‘ eee , i - 
tile fabrics, has attained a position of | Roosevelt Field also asked for a con 


etndintiian temiuttin ie the Gilitie fe | struction permit for a new experimental 
peter er re ee Me M-' service covering a transmitter located 


dustry within the last few ycars, pro-| at Mineola, N. Y., with a frequency of 
duction increasing 29 per cent from 1927/| 2,000 kilocycles and a power of 100 


to 1928, and consumption over, the same | 


period increasing 22 per cent, according | 
to an oral statement from tie textile di- | 
vision of the Department of Commerce | 
Sept. 3. } 

The 1928 production was the highest | 
since the origin of the industry in the! 
United States in 1911, and totaled 97,- 
700,000 pounds, or 86 per cent greater 
|than. the leading European country, 
| Great Britain, which produced 52,000,000 
pounds, it was stated. At present the 
productive capacity of United States 
plants is double that of the nearest com- 
petitor, according to information ob- 
tained by the division. 

The 1929 production of rayon, accord- 
ing to unofficial estimates announced by 
the division, will be 25,000,000 to 30,- 
000,000 pounds heavier than 1928, and 





watts. The Bureau of Police, Depart- 
ment of Public Safety, Philadelphia, has 
asked for a construction permit for a 
limited commercial service with a fre- 
quency of from 2,000 to 2,250 kilocycles 
and a power of 500 watts. 

The American Telegraph & Telephone 
Company has asked for a modified license | 
for its limited publie service station, | 
moved from Ocean Township, N. J., to} 
Lawrence Township, N. J. 


Farm Reports Show 
Intent to Increase | 





| the report of the majority membership 
| of the Seate Committee on Finance on 
\the tariff bill (H. R. 2667) met separately 
Sept. 3 to discuss ways and means of 
dealing with the report when it is for- 
mally submitted to the Senate Sept. 4. 

The groups consisted of the minority 
membership of the Finance Committee 
and nine Senators of the so-called Pro- 
gressive bloc of the majority. (The ma- 


jority report was published in the issue 
of Sept. 3 and the full text of the bill 


| as drafted by the Senate Committee will 


be found on Page 8.) 

The majority leadership was inactive 
Sept. 3, making no change in the plans 
which call for reporting the bill Sept. 4 
and consideration the following day. 
Chairman Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, of the 
Finance Committee, said orally that he 


| was prepared to explain and defend on 


the floor all the Committee changes. It 


will be followed by a still greater pro- 
duction in 1930. 


Imports Also Increasing. 
Importations of rayon also show heavy | 


Acreage to Be Sown to Rye 


Within the past} 
two years 50 of about 800 cities report- | 


| primitive manner, the year 1928 saw, 


Seratch the surface of description of | more modern methods being adopted | 


what the labor-saying machine has been 


| gains, the takings during the first six 
months of 1929 amounting to 9,226,000 
| pounds, a record figure for any six-month 
| period, it was said. These importations 
|of foreign yarrs are especially signifi- 
| cant, according to a report by the divi- 
|. sion, since they were made in the face of 
substantial’ price reductions on domestic 
yarns during the last six months and 
| despite a 25 per cent greater productive 
vious year. 

The ratio of importations to domestic | 
consumption varies from 5 to 18 per eent 
during the last 10 years, the low and 
high points occurring in 1924 and 1921, 
respectively, it was stated. 

Exports Are Small. 

Because the domestic output of rayon 
is consumed almost entirely at home, the 
export business has been smaller, usually 
totaling less than 1 per cent of domestic 
production, according to the _ report. 
Despite the record production in 1928 
only two-tenths of one per cent was ex- 
ported. Exports during the first six 
months of 1929, amounted to 92,893 
| pounds, valued at $133,059, Central and 
South American countries and Canada 
taking the bulk of the shipments, ac- 
cording to the division. 

With a view to determining the char- 
acter of foreign yarns sold in the United 
| States, the Department has made an 
analysis of rayon yarns, singles, im- 
ported into New York. The full text 
of the statement follows: 





sented 81.67 per cent of the total, yarns 
finer than 150 accounted for 2.08 per 


| cent, and the balance, or 16.25 per cent, | 


|consisted of yarns heavier than 150- 
| denier. Relatively small amounts of 150- 
| denier yarns were imported during 1928 
—78.05 per cent of the total—while 


insurance officers, and oth-| term of 10 months there are often so| yarns finer than 150-denier represented : 
y with} many holidays that the schools are in| 12.21 per cent of the imports as com- | round and the seeding of the crop, and 


service. | actual session only 185 or 190 days, and pared with 2.08 per cent during the pre- 


| vious year. Yarns heavier than 150- 
' denier declined to 9.74 per cent of the 
| total. 


| Finer Yarns Utilized. 


[Contir.ued on Page 5, Column 1.) 





| Hearings on Budget 


| To End This Week 


Reductions Necessary to Meet 
Figure Fixed by Mr.*Hoover. 


Final hearings on estimates of ap- 
propriations to be included in the forth- 


| Syria until recently was done in the most | coming Federal Budget will be begun 
by the Bureau of the Budget during | 


the coming week, it was stated orally 


capacity of domestic plants over the pre- | 


“During 1927, 150-denier yarns siete! 


“A striking gain was made in the im-| a 
in the cities of the country as a whole! ports of 100-denier yarns—from less| tana, Colorado, Washington, Oregon, and | 
could be greatly increased if the school| than one-half of 1 per cent in 1927 to|California show intended increases in 
month were made to consist of 20 days | almosi 7 per cent in 1928. This increase | Winter wheat sowings, but Missouri, Illi- 


Also to Be Larger, Agri- 
culture Department 
Is Informed. 


| 
Intentions, to. increase Winter wheat 
| acreage -i-2 per cent above the area sown | 
|last Fall, and to increase rye acreage 
4.9 per cent above last year’s sowings | 
have been reported by 20,000 farmers, 
jas of Aug. 15, to the crop reporting | 
| board, it was announced Sept. 3 by the | 
Department of Agriculture. 

The full text of the statement follows: | 

Should these intentions be carried out 
by all Winter wheat growers, the De- 
partment estimates the total intended 
area of Winter wheat at 43,271,000 acres 
compared with 42,744,000 acres sown last 
Fall. The Department’s report is not a 
forecast of the acreage that will be 
plantea, but is merely a statement of 
farmers’ intentions as of Aug. 15, and 
is published so that growers may modify 
their plans if they find a change to be 
desirable:} 

The Department points out, also, that 
weather conditions and other causes have 
usually prevented some farmers from 
earrying out their plans, and that the 
|acreage sown during the last six years | 
|has averaged about 4% per cent below | 
reported intentions. 

Discussing Winter wheat and rye} 
|planting prospects, the Department de- 
|clares that “the unusual dryness over a 
large part. of the Winter wheat belt at 
|the time the farmers were reporting in- 
jtentions this year has continued and has 
| become more serious. These drouth con- 
ditions are, at present, interfering se- 
riously with the preparation of the 





| the acreage finally sown will be more 


| than usually dependent on adequate rain- 
|fall during the remainder of the plant- 
| ing season, 

“The States of Ohio, Indiana, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, South Dakota, Texas, Mon-| 


nois, Nebraska, Virginia, Tennessee, and 
Oklahoma show decreases. Kansas 
| shows the same acreage as planted last 
| year. 

| “Moderate increases in intended rye 
| acreage are reported in all important rye 
| States west of the Mississippi River.” 





Of New Bills Detected | 


Secret Service Says Attempted | 


Imitatién Is Failure. | 
| 





Winter Wheat Area ‘f° Smoot’s wish to proceed at once 


‘with the Committee amendments. 


Amendments Studied. 


The minority meeting was another in 
a series for the purpose of perfecting 
amendments to be offered on the floor 
of the Senate both as substitutes to the 
majority amendment; and as amend- 
mentst to the House proposals left un- 
changed by the majority. The minority 
will meet. with jority .on. the 
morning of Sept. 
the completed bill. 

The minority membership of the Com- 
mittee, it was explained, considered the 
administrative phases of the measure 
and Senator LaFollette (Rep.), of Wis- 
consin, was called in to conferring re- 
garding the plans of the minority mem- 
bers. 


The “Progressive” caucus was the first 
of a number of meetings directed toward 
a restriction of tariff revision to agri- 
cultural and related products. Attend- 
ing the gathering were Senators Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho; Norris (Rep.), of Ne- 
braska; Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska; 
Brookhart (Rep.). of Iowa; La Follette 
(Rep.), and Blaine (Rep.), of Wiscon- 
sin; Frazier (Rep.), and Nye (Rep.), of 
North Dakota and McMaster (Rep.), of 
South Dakota. It was stated orally fol- 
lowing the meeting that other Senators, 
including Norbeck (Rep.) of South Da- 
kota and Schall (Rep.), of Minnesota, 
are expected to join the group upon their 
return to Washington, perhaps at the 
next caucus scheduled for 2 p. m. Sept. 4 


Limited Revision Urged. 

The nine Senators met in the cham- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee of which Senator Borah is chairman, 
While no formal announcement of prog- 
ress was made, Senator Borah stated 
orally that all were of the general opin- 
ion that industrial rates are too high 
and that revision should be limited to 
the agricultural schedules. AJl thuse 
present voted for the Borah resolution 
to accompiish this purpose which wa 
atenen before the Summer recess 
0 38, 

It was stated orally that those who 
made the fight in favor of the Borah 
resolution are thoroughly united on the 
general principle that at a farm session, 
tariff revision should be limited to purely 
agricultural changes. It was further 
said that no decision had yet been made 
as to what procedure the group will 
follow in attaining their end. So far dis- 
cussion has been limited to finding out 
whether there are sufficient votes to 
block general revision. 

Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
a Finance Committee member, has 
served notice that he will offer a reso- 
lution calculated to have the same efs 
fect contemplated by the defeated Borah 
resolution. Senators who attended the 
“Progressive” meeting, it was said, favor 
the purpose of the Thomas proposal 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.) 


Advertising Expense 


doing in the constant displacement of | 
men. But let us go back even half a| 
century and visualize again the shoe- 
maker, who, in those 00d old days, | 
made shoes—and every part of them, | 
from toe to heel, 
to be a shoemaker today, and who uses | 
modern machine means of manufacture, | 
makes only a part of a shoe. What was 
once a trade in itself is now a multiplicity 
of trades. Once there were shoemakers, 
but now we have virtually 20 specialized 
*ccupations, “from which the shoe 


emerges, from toe to heel, and each arti-| W@S about $4.71 a pound, compared with | 


san, with his machine, calls himself a, 
Shoemaker. The village blacksmith 
shop and the country tailor shop have | 
given way to the steam hammer and the| 
Planing and slotting machine, and one | 
week of hard labor has turned into one! 
hour of the whir of machine wheels. 

The railroads in the United States 
transported far more passengers and 


particularly in the weaving industry, | Sept. 3. While it was explained no totals 


The first attempt to counterfeit the | 


which imported a considerable quantity | 
of textile machinery from abroad, ac- 
one to a report from Consul General 


The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 
_ The production of silk cocoons in Syria 
increased from 2,960,000 kilos (kilo 
equals 2.2046 pounds) in 1926 to 3,185,000 


|in 1927 and to 3,350,000 in 1928. At the| 


end of 1928 the price of Syrian raw silk 


$4.09 at the close of 1927, During 1928 
the Syrian government aided silk grow- 
ers by the free distribution of 10,000 
mulberry trees. During 1928 Syria ex- 
ported 185,482 kilos of raw silk, “ a 
value of $1,373,045, of which 171,368 
kilos, valued at $1,296,582, went to 
France. 

Lebanon has approximately 90 silk- 


eely Jr., Beirut, made public by | 
The man who claims | the Department of Commerce Sept. 3. | 


{been compiled showing every indication | 


| that considerable reduction will have to 
be brought about if the total is to be 
kept within the figure set by President 
| Hoover which was the same as appro- 
| priations for the current year. 

| The Budget Bureau’s committee have 
| been at work about two months in con- 
| nection with the preliminary estimates 
|submitted by the various spending 
agencies of the Government. The state- 
ment was authorized that the several 
cominittees engaged .in this work have 
lhad a difficult problem to cut the orig- 
inal estimates anywhere near the totals 


which go to make up the final figure | 


for submission to Congress. 

Officials of the Bureau have received 
no advices yet respecting the needs of 
the Farm Board and for flood control and 
some others Of the special appropriations 

+in the next fiscal year. These amounts, 


freight in 1920, and more efficiently, and! reeling establishments, of which 4 have it was explained, will have to be taken 


with greater service than they did in| 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.) 


over 100 basins. Efforts are being made 


LContinued on Page 2, Column 4.] 





ie 


into consideration later when the pro- 


grams intended under the special legis-| crease as efforts to imitate the new bills 


‘lation have been further worked out. 


had been arrived at, but estimates had | 


|new small-sized currency has ended in| 
failure, it was stated orally, Sept. 3, by 
the Chief of the Secret Service, W. H. | 
| Moran. ? 

Advices have been received by the 
Secret Service -that several counterfeits 
had been placed in circulation in a small 
town in Iowa, but were quickly detected. 
One man was reported under arrest on 
charges of counterfeiting. 

Details of the counterfeiting scheme 
and the location where the fraudulent 
bills were found were withheld by Chief 
Moran pending developments. He said, 
however, that the counterfeits were poor 
imitations, and few people would have 
been deceived. 

It was the official opinion that the new | 
bills were exceedingly hard to counter-| 
'feit. It is the expectation of the De-' 
partment of the Treasury that the num- | 
ber of counterfeits will gradually de- 








end in failure, i 


| cent. 


Of Shoe Sales Found 


Newspaper Exploitation Leads 
In Percentage of Cost. 


The percentage of advertising ex- 
penses with relation to net sales of shoes 
in 1928 ranged from 2.25 to 6.5, with an 
average of 3.83, according to fi 
compiled by a retail shoe association 
made public by the Department of Come 
merce Sept, 3. 

The Department’s statement foilows in 
full text: 

The percentage of advertising expense 
devoted to window display ranged from 
5.6 to 16.6, the average being 9.4 per 
The highest percentage of adver- 
tising expenses devoted to newspaper ad- 
vertising for the stores reporting was 
92.4 and the lowest 27 per cent,-the av 
age being, 60.3 per cent. Direct- 
advertising was reported to account 
approximately 30 per cent of advertis- 
ing expense, 4 
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Rather Than Legal Aspects | 
Of Meat Marketing. 
{Continued from Page 1.) 

Swift and Armour packing companies | 
and their affiliated firms to modify the | 
consent decree in a number of particu- | 
lars, the court having retained jure | 
diction of the cause, to permit them to 


1580) 


the decree warrant us to believe that no 
restraint of any kind should apply to any 
branch of the packing industry that does 
not apply to the entire industry.” 

The packers should be permitted to 
enter any business, related or unrelated, 
Mr. Mercer said, in which they wish to 
engage. “Their hands should be free, 
especially so when others are privileged.” 

The reason for his contention, Mr. 
Williams said, was that there is now 
adequate governmental authority to con- 


trol the transportation, practices and | 


marketing of meat products, without im- 
posing any particular restraint on the 
large packers. 
unfair to the livestock or meat industry 
of this country to place the restraint 
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ctions Imposed on Industry 


> 


New Merchandising 


“We believe that it is | 


Claimants Contend Hearing 
Should Be Closed Unless 
Government. Has 
New Evidence. 


|. Methods Are Cited 


Passing of ‘Meat Markets’ and | 
Advent of Chain Stores 


Are Mentioned. Considering the question of admission 
meena : |of evidence as to the financial interest 
; meat would increase since the price at|of former Kaiser Wilhelm and other 
retail would be less, due to cutting of|mcmbers of the former German ruling 
dverhead costs through the medium of | family may have had in German ships | 
ditrivathon waned: tey. the pecker. seized by the United States for which 


claims are now pending. Judge Edwin B. | 
The Committee adjourned its sessions Oe ae ee 


: ssi Parker, the Arbiter under the War | 
following the appearance of Mr. Dilling-| Claims Settlement Act of 1928, heard 


éngage, among other things, in the buy- | which the consent decree places on any 


ing, distributing and selling of other} 
food products, in the operation of retail | 
meat markets, in the ownership of stock 
in stockyards, and the use of their fa- 
cilities to distribute food products in 
general. (The full text of one of the 
petitions was published in the issue of 
Aug. 12.) 

The committee’s attention was called 
to claimed charged conditions existing 
in the merchandising of meat products 
since the first entry of the decree. The 
establishment of chain stores and their 
handling of meat along with other prod- 
ucts, and the passing, in large cities, 
of the “old meat market,” it was con- 
tended, justified permitting the packers 
to handle other than meat products 
and thus compete with the rapidly-grow- 
ing food wholesaling and retailing or- 
ganizations. 


It was also contended that at this time : 


there is adequate governmental author. 5 Chautauqua Cooperative Grape Growers } 


ity to control the transportation, trade 
practices and merchandising of the pack- 
ing industry without the imposition of 
particular restraints on the four large 
packers now affected by the decree. 
Several of the witnesses also pointed 
out certain economies wh'@h wi@ild re- 
sult if the packers are allowed to sup- 
plement their processing and selling o 
meat with trading in other food prod- 
ucts. These economies, it was claimed, 
would result not only in a better price 
for the producer of meat animals for 
his product, but would also permit the | 
sale of meat to the consuming public | 
at a cheaper price. 
The majority of the witnesses: stated | 
that the associations they represented | 
were indifferent to the matter of stock 
control by packers of stockyards, rail- 
road terminals and market publications. 
Dayton Moses, representing the Texas | 
& Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Associa- 
tion, stated that from the standpoint of 
the range cattle producers, “there is no 
reason why, in the orderly marketing of | 
our product, if the packers can transport | 
beef cheaper by hauling at the same time | 
other food products, that they should not | 
be permitted to engage in that activity. | 
“T do not see how it can be denied that 
if the packers use orderly business meth- 
ods and are permitted to engage in the 
merchandising of other food products 
than meat, our people will get better 
prices for their product, and the great 
consuming public will be able to pur- 
chase meat more cheaply.” 


Wool Growers Favor 
Modification of Decree 


The representative of the National 
Wool Growers Association, J. B. Wilson, 


processor of meat.” 


The four packers against whom the) 
decree is applicable at present, in the! 


opinion of Mr. Williams, will be easily 
controlled by the existing governmental 
departments and regulations without the 
imposition of any special restraint. They 
are at present willing to cooperate with 
all branches of the livestock industry, 
he pointed out. 

F. E. Mollin, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Livestock Association, and repre- 
senting such State associations in eight 
different States, stated that the asso- 
ciations favored the modification of the 
consent decree to permit the packers to 
| engage in the business of retailing meat, 
| While not objecting to some ‘stock 
; ownership by the packers in stockyards, 
it was his opinion that the packers should 
not control or monopolize the stockyards 
facilities. 


Fruit Growers Urge 
Modification of Decree 


Joseph A. McGinnies, representing the | 


Association in New York State, an or- 
ganization of fruit and vegetable grow- | 
ers, said that it is difficult now to dis- 
pose of fruit and vegetable crops at a| 
profit. It is necessary to sell the prod- | 


ham, until Sept. 4. 

The full text of the remarks of the 
Secretary of Agriculture in opening the 
sessions of the hearings follows: 





Committee to Resume 
Deliberations September 4 

The so-called “Packers Consent De- 
cree” is no doubt familiar to you all. By 


that decree, which was entered in court 
by mutual consent of the counsel for the 
Government and the four national meat 
packing companies, the packers were en- 
joined from doing certain things. 
Under the terms of the decree, the 
court retained jurisdiction of the cause 
for the purpose of making any change or 
modification of the decree which might 
become necessary or desirable. Acting 
under this clause of the decree, the pack- 
ers have now filed their petition praying 
the court to modify the decree so as to 


| leave them free to do any of the follow- 


ing: 

1, Own or operate retail meat markets. 

2. Own any interest in any public 
stockyards company, or stockyard ter- 
minal railway. 

3. Manufacture, distribute or deal in 
any of the commodities named in the de- 
cree, which :.re generally the commodi- 





ucts largely to manufacturers of food 
| products and, it was stated, the asso- | 
ciation therefore favors an unrestricted | 
market. | 

Referring to the purchase of the goods | 
| of the growers by a large packing firm | 


ties usually handled by a grocery store. 

4, Own in whole or in part the capital 
stock of any corporation enge ged in man- 
ufacturing, distributing or dealing in such 
commodities. 


5. Use or permit others to use their 


further arguments of counsel on Sept. 3. | 


AurTHorizep STtaTEMENTS ONLY ARE PreseNTeD HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLisHep Wirnout CoMMENT BY THE Unrrep States DaILy 


| Department of A griculture Explains 


Proposal to Modify Consent Decree 


At the hearing held Sept. 3 to obtain 
the views of farm organizations relative 
to modification of the so-called “Packers’ 
Consent Decree,” asked by the packers 
in a petition filed in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture distributed a memo- 


| randum statement to those in attendance 


explaining the effect of the consent de- 
cree and the changes asked by the 
packers in that decree. 

The full text of this memorandum 
| statement follows: 
The Government, in its petition filed 





Dr. Walter Winkler, counsel for the). 


| German claimants, and his associate, 
Edgar W. Hunt, of Trenton, N. J., spoke | 
for the German claimants, contending | 
that they had discharged the burden of : 
proof resting upon the claimants, and 


In 


the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia on Feb. 27, 1920, alleged 
that the defendant packers by unlaw- 
ful means and methods had “attempted 
to dominate, control and monopolize a 
very great proportion of the food supply 


| James Talbert and associates of the De- 
| partment of Justice, made appearance on 


| behalf of the United States. : 

Civil Cases. divers and sundry products and com- 
Counsel for the claimants pointed out | modities’ referred to in the petition and 
| that it is a civil proceeding, not a crimi- | — “attempting to increase and extend 
| nal one, and that they had met the re- | said monopoly, ane. ape combed Veteny 
quirements of the Arbiter, and pointed and do ertifeaity ae Se supply = 
| to the minutes recently prepared by the | the peice < > —s ores = 
| referee under the Arbiter, as stating | Nation. 'c an oe lies 
that all the evidence on the question of to put an ond be suck ave Med the - 
the German ruling family’s interests in| aes Sree watt . 
the ships sas ia. legations of monopoly or attempt to 


The Arbiter stated | : s 
| that the action of the referee was in no | monepeline .. e . 


| sense. binding and that the memorandum | ret We ee eee 
| submitted to him by the referee was for Consent Decree Accepted 


| his guidance and not of a foreclosing | Without Admission of Guilt 


character. 

Judge Parker explained that there is! Simultaneously with the filing of the 
nothing in the official record to show | petition there was entered in the cause 
| that the individuals in the ruling family | a stipulation agreed to by the Govern- 
; could not make independent personal in-| ment and the defendants. It appears 
| vestments or that the agents of those’ from the stipulation, and is recited in 
|members of the ruling families were| the consent decree based thereon, that 
their sole or exclusive agents. It was|the defendants maintained the truth of 
pointed out that there are approximately | their answers and asserted their inno- 
26 members of the ruling family in-| cence of any violation of law, either in 
volved in this ship-claim proceeding. |fact or intent. Nevertheless, stating 

Counsel for the claimants said the evi-| that they desired to avoid every appear- 
| dence already offered should be conclu-| ance of placing themselves in a position 
| sive unless the Government at this time | of antagonism to the Government, they 
has something to impeach that evidence, consented to the decree on condition that 


of the Nation and have thereby built up 
an unlawful monopoly and control over 








prior to the entry of the consent decree, | facilities for the distribution and hand- | 


Proceeding Unique. 


neither such consent nor the entry of 


Mr. McGinnies said that the company | 
was usually more liberal than other buy- 
ers and more willing to deal with co- | 
operative associations. | 

“We can see no good reason why these | 
people should .not be permitted to come | 
in and buy our products again for proc- 
essing,” the witness said. “The packers 
now need sympathetic consideration.” 

Charles H. Hayes, representing the 
Keystone Cooperative Association, of | 
North East, Pa., concurred in the testi- 
mony of Mr. McGinnies. He also fa- 
vored modification of the decree in such | 
way as to permit the packers to buy 
fruits and process them, it being greatly 
to the advantage of the producer as an) 
outlet for surplus products. 

“We desire all the competition possi- 
ble.” he said. : 

E. M. Harmop, of “Successful Farm- 
ing,”. published by thé American Publish- 
ing Company, of Des Moines, Iowa, 


fecting the more than 1,000,000 readers 
of the magazine. 
“We feel that there is a great waste 


| to the full their facilities to shorten the 





secretary of the Wyoming Wool Growers | 


Association, who also appeared for the 
latter organization and three other asso- 
ciations of wool growers, told the com- 
mittee conducing the hearing that those 
organizations favored the modification of 
the consent decree to permit the packers 
involved to handle other products than 
meat. 


dising of meat, which he believed would 
be effected by such action. 

Among such economies attention was 
called by Mr. Wilson to the fact that 
the packers in shipping their meat prod- 


ucts are often unable to load the re-| 


frigerator cars to their capacity. The 
handling of other food products, it was 
stated, would permit the loading of re- 
frigerator cars with other products than 
meat, so that the full capacity of this 
transportation medium could be utilized. 


Economies Forecast 


In Trucking Service 
This situation also exists as to truck- 


Mr. Wilson pointed out several | 
economies in the handling and merchan- | 


he said. 


ling of such commodities. “We all realize,” the Arbiter then ex- 
6. Lease or sell any part of their dis-| plained, “that this proceeding is some- 


stated that modification of the consent | 
decree involves an economic problem af- | 


| in not permitting the packers to utilize | 


road between producer and consumer,” | 


tributing system. 


Swift & Co. Desire 
More Modifications 


Swift & Company ask, in addition, that 
the decree be so modified as to permit 
them to: 7. Own interests in public cold 
storage warehouses. 8. Engage in the 
fresh milk and cream business. 9, Own 
stockyard market newspapers or jour- 
nals, 

In support of their prayer for modifi- 
cation, they allege certain changes in the 
economic and distribution systems of the 
country during the last 10,years. 


the petition, or in the proposed modifica- 
tion of the decree, this hearing has noth- 
ing to do. We are not concerned h 
the legal .questions involved. We have 
no commission from the court authoriz- 
ing us to take testimony ‘that can be 
used in court. We are interested, how- 


iti of the various modifications involved 
upon agriculture. 
might have the view of agriculture upon 
the possible effect upon agriculture as an 





| He advocated 
! have retail outlets. 


ers favors the ownership of stock by 


packers in stockyards and railroad ter- | 


| minals. 
“The decree makes impossible econo- 
mies which could be effected by the 


modification or elimination of the de-| 


| cree,” Mr. Harmon concluded. 
| Best Livestock Market 


Offered by Meat Packers 

The president, O. J. Kallsein, of the 
Iowa Cooperative Livestock Shippers As- 
| sociation, of 50,000 members, stated that 
his association furthers “the more effi- 
cient and economical marketing of live- 
| stock.” 

“We find the best markets right at 
| home,” the witness said, “in the local 
| packer, and some of the national pack- 
}ers, and thus eliminating some of the 
middlemen.” 


permitting the packers ' 
|to handle other food products and to| 
In less degree the) 
| magazine representing its livestock read- | 


industry, we have invited over 300 agri- 
cultural associations to appear and pre- 
sent their views or to file their written 
statements. 

Because of the intimate contacts of 
those associations with agriculture and 
its marketing, and because of their abil- 
ity to state with reasonable assurance 
and certainty the probable effects of 
the proposed modification of the decree, 
your view will be transmitted to the At- 
| torney General for his information and 
| possibly for his guidance as 


marketing and agriculture generally. 
This is to be a hearing of authoritive 
leaders or agriculture only. It will be 
confined to the economic effects upon 
| agriculture. 
|ers and thinkers in other fields of ac- 
| tivity whose views would be valuable, we 
; cannot afford a forum for any interests 
jexcept those of agriculture. There is 
| another proper time for the views of 
| other interests. In thus limiting this 
| hearing to agricultural leaders and in- 


With the question of law involved in| 


ever, in the possible effect for good or | 
To the end that we} 


y to the | 
economic effects upon farm prices, farm | 


While there are many lead- | 


what unique. The judge passing on evi- 
dence does not ordinarily collaborate 
with the counsel as to the evidence the | 
counsel shall submit. We have de-| 
parted from that rule in the interest of | 
|expediting the consideration of these | 
|claims.” He added that he had insisted | 
that all parties interested shouid pro- | 
| duce all the evidence they have and that | 
| the Arbiter -vould determine the weight 
| to be given the evidence when all the evi- | 
dence is in. He said that if any of the 
26 members of the former ruling family 
are not in a position to give independent | 
| testimony as to their investments they 
| should say so. He said he was not in- 
terested in the publicity given certain! 
| hearings before the referee and that the 
referee’s memorandum to him was for his 
Eeermete and not of a bindingnature | 
at all. 

. The Arbiter asked what progress had 
‘been made by counsel for the United | 
States Government in respect to securing 
evidence regarding the interests of the' 
ruling family in the ships for which | 
claims are pending before him. Counsel | 
for the Government said that the Bureau | 
of Investigation of the Department is 
proceeding with the matter, that so far 
in the investigation nothing had been | 
found in the Government records to call | 
to the attention of the Arbiter but that 
minute inquiry is being made in running 
down leads of ipformation. Assurance | 
was given that this would be completed 
as quickly as possible. 

At the instance of the Arbiter, counsel | 
for Germany agreed to ascertain from | 
the foreign office of Germany whether | 
the German property commissioner was | 
prepared to certify as to responsibility 
of persons who had furnished certain | 
affidavits on behalf of the German claim- 
ants in respect to the interest of the| 
ruling family. 

The Arbiter reminded counsel that he | 
wanted the proceedings expedited but | 
that there had been considerable loose | 
talk regarding the interests of the ruling 
family in the ships and where there was 
| so much smoke there might be some fire 
and so every diligence must be observed. 


! 





| President Promotes School 


the decree nor the decree itself should 
| constitute or be considered either an ad- 
| mission or an adjudication that they had 
in fact violated any law of the United 
States. On the same day a decree in 
the form so agreed upon was entered. 
It has come to be known as the “Pack- 
ers’ Consent Decree.” It restrains de- 
fendants from: 

1. Maintaining or entering into any 
contract, combination, or conspiracy with 
each other or any other person in re- 
straint of trade or commerce, and from 
monopolizing or attempting to monopo- 
lize such trade or commerce. 

2. Owning capital stock or other in- 
terest in .a public stockyard market, 
stockyard terminal railroad, or stock- 
yard market newspaper or journal. 

3. Using or permitting any other per- 
son to use their distributive system and 
facilities for the purchase, sale, han- 





| dling, transporting, distributing or other- 


wise dealing in any articles or commodi- 
ties named in paragraph 4 of the decree, 
a paraphrase of which immediately fol- 
lows: 


Manufacture Forbidden 
Of Enumerated Products 


4, Engaging in or carrying on, either 
for domestic or export trade, the manu- 
facturing, jobbing, selling, transporting 
(except as common carriers), distrib- 
uting), or otherwise dealing in the fol- 
lowing products or commodities, except 
for their own use in operating their fa- 
cilities or in combination with meat: 

(a) Fresh, canned, dried, or salted 
fish; (b) fresh, dried, or canned vegeta- 
bles; (c) fresh, crushed, dried, evapo- 
rated, or cahned fruits; (d) confection- 
ery, sirups, and soda fountain sup- 
plies, and sirups and soft drinks; (e) 
molasses, honey, jams, jellies, and pre- 
serves; (f) spices, sauces, condiments, 
relishes, and sauer kraut; (g) coffee, tea, 
chocolate, and cocoa; (h) nuts, except 
peanuts; (i) flour, sugar, and rice; (j) 
bread, wafers, crackers, and biscuits; (k) 
cereais; (1) grain; (m) miscellaneous 
articles such as cigars, china, furniture, 
and certain hardware and building sup- 
plies; (n) grape juice. 

5. Owning voting stock amounting in 
the aggregate to 50 per cent or more 





ing service operated by the packers, it; Producers are getting more at home 
was stated. 
said, now deliver meat by trucks practi-| Kallsein. The consent decree interferes 
cally to only dealers engaging in the! with the best marketing of livestock, in 


merchandising of other food products, | his opinion, 


The packers, Mr. Wilson! than at the terminal markets, said Mr. | 


there being few of the “old-time meat | 
markets” at the present time in the 
larger cities. If the consent decree be | 
modified as urged, he said, the packers | 
could fill their trucks with meat and| 


other products, instead of only partially | 


loading them with meat products. Rep- 
resentatives of the packers calling on 


the retail trade could also, he pointed | 


out, secure orders for other foods. 
“The main question involved,” 


tion. Allowing the packers to handle 
other food products will effect economies 


in the cost of both buying and selling | 


meat. These economies should result in 
a lower cost of meat to the consumer.” 

Mr. Williams stated that after per- 
sonal investigations in Chieago and in 
New York, he had found that under the 
present merchandising of meat, a de- 
crease in the wholesale price of meat is; 
not reflected in the retail price, while 
an increase in the wholesale price is re- 
flected in the retail price. 


Reflection of Wholesale 


Prices Is Promised 

It was Mr. Williams’ contention that 
if the packers were allowed to retail 
meat and other food products that the 
retail prices would always reflect the 
wholesale prices of meat, and that “the 
consumer would get more for his dollar 
and exactly what he pays it for.” The 
economies now existing in the packing 
industry, Mr. Williams argued, would be 
carried over to the retail merchandising 
should the packers engage in that busi- 
ness. “I know of no industry,” he said, 
“where waste is less.” 


Governmental Control 
Said to Be Adequate 


The consent decree against the four 
packers should be set aside in every par- 
ticular, in the opinion of J. H. Mercer, 


who is secretary of and represented the | 


Kansas Livestock Association. , “The con- 
sent decree at this time,” he said, “is a 
liability on the livestock industry. 


Changed conditions since the entry of | 


} 


Mr. | 
Wilson contended, “is an economic ques- | 


Since the entry of the decree, he said, 


marketing conditions have changed. Myr. | 
Kallsein said that he did not favor al-| 


lowing the chain-store organizations to 


sell all food products and restrain the | 


packers from doing so. 


“I am in favor of allowing the na-| 
tional packers to retail their meat prod-| 
ucts, and permit them to compete with | 
the chain stores and other powerful or- | 


ganizations,” he said. “It would permit 
cheaper retail meat and create a greater 
demand for meat products.” 


By handling more’ products, he said, | 


the costs of distributing meat would be 
materially reduced. 

The packers and stockyards act, in 
the opinion of Mr. Kallsein, provides suf- 
ficient restriction to regulate the pack- 
ing industry at the terminal markets, 
without the imposition of the decree. 


Idaho Organizations 
Oppose Consent Decree 


L. F. Dillingham, secretary-treasurer 
of the Idaho State Cattle & Horse 
Growers Association, says that his asso- 
ciation and that of the Idaho Wool Grow- 
ers Association oppose the consent de- 
cree. “If abuses should arise in the 
packing industry,” he Said, “they should 
be removed by regulation, and not by 
prohibition. j 

“If the four big packers were per- 
mitted to retail beef, the retail prices 
would more nearly follow wholesale 
prices, and the margin between retail 
and wholesale price of beef: would 
less than that at present.” ‘ 

If packers were allowed to handle 
other food products, in the opinion of 
the witness, empty hauls of refrigera- 
tor cars would be eliminated and the 
packers could better utilize space in 
branch houses. The present situation, 
he said, constitutes an economic waste 
burdened upon the cattle growers. 

Mr. Dillingham also said his associa- 
| tion favored the ownership by packers 
of stock in stockyards. 

If the packers are permitted to enter 
| the retail field, he said, 





; terests, we do so because the hearing | 

itself is without legal sanction and be-| For Mountaineer Children 
cause the fundamental interest of this | 
Department lies in the economic effects 
| of the proposed modifications upon 
culture. 


‘S| President Hoover will head a commit- 
agri. | fee to anpeniee . new school district for 
re ; | the education of children in the Blue! 
— hearing must necessarily be| Ridge Mountains of Virginia in the | 
a > mass Se discus-| vicinity of his fishing preserve on the 
sion to be presented must be digested,| headwaters of th i i 
before it can be brought into form serv- | ao 
iceable to the Attorney General. For 





This announcement was made orally | 


| any retail meat market. 


that reason, we hope statements made 
here will be as brief as possible, and 
that whenever the purpose can be equally 
| well served, written statements will be 
filed. In any event, this hearing will be 


noon of Saturday, Sept. 7, 1929. 


Mexican Ministry of Finance 
Determines Reserve Specie 


The Mexifan ministry of finance, in- 
stead of the depository, will hereafter 
determine the specie in which reserves 
against silver deposits are to be kept, 
| according to a report received by the 
| Department of Commerce, and made 
public Sept. 3. The Department’s state- 
ment follows in full text: 

A decree published in Diario Oficial 
provides in part that “the ministry of 
finance, in view of the conditions pre- 
vailing in the money market, will de- 
termine the specie in which the reserves 
against silver deposits or other nongold 
deposits must be constituted.” De- 
positories are to be given at least 15 
days’ notice before changes in the erom- 
position of reserves vecome effective. 

Formerly the banking law provided 
that silver deposits, or other deposits not 
in gold, might be secured in gold or in 
the same specie in which ‘he deposit was 
made. In other words, whereas formerly 
the specie in which «serves against sil- 
ver deposits were to be kept was left to 
the choice of the depository, it is now a 


finance. 
lished in Diario Oficial provided that 
commencing Aug. 1, 1929, 





|at the White House, Sept. 3, on behalf | 
|of the President, following his return 
| from a week-end trip to his Virginia 
fishing camp. 

At the suggestion of President Hoover, 


} 


| it was stated, Virginia families in the | 
| formally and finally closed, not later than | neighborhood of the President’s fishing | 


| preserve have formed a committee to 
organize a new school district in that 
section. President Hoover, it was stated, 
| has agreed to serve as chairman of that 
| committee to raise money for the erec- 
| tion of a schoolhouse at an estimated 
cost of $1,200. 

_ President Hoover is said to have been 
impressed for some time with the lack 
| of educational advantages for children 
in that section of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains surroundings his fishing preserve. 


Syrian Textile Trade 
Adopts New Methods 


; [Continued from Page 1.] 
to improve and modernize the equipment 
of these establishments. 
Cotton growing on a large scale is re- 
| garded as practicable in Syria, but as yet 
;the quantity produced averages only 
about 10,000 bales annually. During the 
| last quarter of 1928, a cotton spinning 
mill was built near Tripoli and equipped 
; with American machinery. The mill is 
| capitalized at $500,000, and its owners 
|expect to use Syrian cotton to spin about 
1.600 pounds of yarn per 10-hour day. 
|The mill plans to begin operations with 
| 70 or 80 people but it hopes to expand 
production until it employs about 450 
workers, 

Raw silk is 


obtained mainly from 


| The market for the finished materials is 


Iraq, and Persia, 


of the voting stock of any corporation, 
except common carriers, engaged in the 
business of manufacturing, jobbing, sell- 
ing, transporting, distributing, or deal- 
ing in any of the articles mentioned in 
paragraph 4 (a), (b), (c), (d), (e), (f), 
(g), (h), (i), and (j), preceding. 

6. Owning, operating, or conducting | 


7. Owning any capital stock or other | 
interest in public cold-storage ware- 
houses except in any corporation, firm, 
or association owning or operating, or 
| themselves owning or operating, the pub- 
| lic cold-storage warehouses now main- 
tained by them at stockyards where they 
have ‘packing plants or cold-storage fa- 
| cilities or space required in good faith 
| for the storage of commodities in which 

they are interested. 


8. Engaging in the business of buying, 
| collecting, selling, transporting, except 
}as common carriers, distributing, or oth- 
| erwise dealing in fresh milk and cream 
| except sueh as is used by them in manu- 
facturing condensed or evaporated or 
| powdered milk or oleomargarine, or other 
| butter substitutes, or butter, ice cream, 
cheese, or buttermilk or to be used as 
feed or in combination with any article 
|not specifically mentioned in  para- 


Situation Is Outlined in Memorandum at Hearing to 
Obtain Farmers’ Views. 


ital stock of any corporation engaged in 
manufacturing, selling, distributing, or 
otherwise dealing in such commodities, 

(e) using or permitting others to use 
their distributive system and facilities 
for the handling of such commodities, or 

(f) leasing, selling, or otherwise dis- 
posing of any of the items of their dis- 
tributive systems, 

Swift prays, in addition, that the de- 
cree be so modified as not to prevent 
the from: (g) Owning interests in pub- 
lic cold-storage warehouses: (h) owning 


| stockyard market newspapers or jour- 


nals, ‘or (i) engaging in the fresh milk 
and cream business. 

In support of these prayers the pack- 
ers say that changed economic condi- 
tions ‘have rendered the decree unneces- 


to the> public. 
scribe as: 
“(1) The merchandising of food prod- 
ucts through the phenomenal develop- 
ment of food .chain store organizations 
which have affected an integration in the 
grocery business by entering into the 


Such changes they de- 


manufacture, the purchase in wnolesale | 


quantities, and more particularly the dis- 
tribution and sale at retail through their 


thousands of retail marketing. outlets of | 


the food products mentioned in the de- 
cree. 

“(2) The entry of these powerful food 
chain store organizations into the meat 
business, including the manufacturing, 
processing and retailing of meats and 
meat food products in connection with 
other food products. 


Packers’ Competitors 


Market at Retail 


“(3) The entry of packer competitors 
of these defendants (not subject to the 
decree, into the retail marketing of fresh 
meats and packing house products busi- 
ness to the handling of other food lines. 

“(4) The decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the case of Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers Association v. 
Director General, decided June 22, 1921, 
and reported in 62 I. C. C. Rep. 375, 
holding that the practices of the railroads 
in permitting these defendants to load 
certain grocery articles in their peddler 
and branch house cars was not shown 
to result in undue prejudice to the whole- 
sale grocers or to unduly prefer these 
defendants. 

“(5) The enactment of the packers 


land stockyards act on Aug. 15, 1921, 


which places these defendants under the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, who, in accordance with the terms 
and provisions of the act, through an ad- 
ministrative unit, supervises the business 
operations of these defendants.” 

They describe the growth and devel- 
opment. in the chain store retail grocery 
business since the entry of the decree 
and the growing tendency of such stores 
to add retail meat markets and refer to 
the Kroger Grocery & Baking Company, 
one of the chains, which is now engaged 
in the meat packing business on a con- 
siderable scale, and say that others are 
contemplating entering it; that other 
competing packers, who are not parties 
to the decree, are free to enter the retail 
grocery and meat business, and that to 
continue to restrain the petitioners there- 
from is oppressive to them, because it 
deprives them of a weapon of competi- 
tion: which is left to their competitors, 
and is harmful to the public because it 
tends to decrease free competition in the 
retail marketing of meats and the other 
commodities mentioned in the decree. 
They allege that it would be uneconomic 
to engage in the retail handling of meats 
without associating therewith the sale of 
groceries to help carry the overhead and 
thus reduce the unit cost of the operation 


and that these changed methods of dis- | 


tribution render it impossible for them 
to monopolize the business of manufac- 


turing, distributing, or retailing foods. | 


Finally they aver that the packers and 
stockyards act, 1921, vesting in the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture regulatory power 
over their activities, has rendered the 
restrictions of the decree no longer neces- 
sary, particularly with respect to the in- 
junction against the ownership of inter- 
ests in stockyard market companies and 
stoekyard terminal railways. 


| 





Hearings on Cases 
Resumed by Federal 


Radio Commission 
Has 


Government Agency 
400 Applications on 
Calendar for Rest 
Of Year. 


The Federal Radio Commisison, fol- 
lowing the Summer recess, resumed 
hearings Sept. 3 on applications for new 
broadcasting stations and for modified 
station licenses. About 400 new cases 
are now on the Commission’s calendar, 
which must be heard between now and 


Dec, 31, when the term of the Commis- 
sion expires as a licensing authority 
under the radio act. 

While there were five cases on the 
calendar for the first day of the resumed 
hearings, none of the applicants ap- 


; | peared in person and only one case was 
sary, oppressive as to them, and harmful | 


submitted on affidavit, that of Station 
WBBW, cperated by the Ruffner Junior 
High School of Norfolk, Va., whose case 
was continued indenitely. This station 
asked for a renewal of its license on 
1,200 kilocycles frequency and 100 watts 
power. 
Case Submitted on Affidavit. 

The case submitted on affidavit was 
that of Station KGHD, operated by the 
Elmore-Nash Broadcasting Corporation, 
Missoula, Mont., for a renewed license 
on 1,420 kilocycles frequency and with 


|a power of 50 watts. 


Raymond §S,. Nash, secretary of the 
corporation, submitted an affidavit say- 
ing that the station closed Mar. 15, 
1929, because of faulty equipment. Since 
then, he said, new equipment has been 
installed and the station is now pre- 
pared to render a public service. 

He said that Missoula is a city of 
about 18,000 population and that within 
an area of 50 miles there are 40,000 
people not able now to obtain any broad- 
casting service during the day, since sta- 
tion KGHD has been closed. Mr. Nash 
asserted that night radio service is in- 
adequate. He contended that the people 
in and around Missoula are entitled to 
better radio facilities which, he said, 
made it necessary that his station be 
granted permission to operate. 

Case Under Advisement. 

Records of the Commission disclosed 
that no construction permit had been 
granted to this station for the installa- 
tion of the new equipment: mentioned in 
the affidavit. The Commission, however, 
took the case under advisement. 

Commissioner Eugene O. Sykes told 


| the Commission that he had heard the 


case of station WRUF, of the University 
of Florida, Gainsville, Fla., at Jackson- 
ville on July 26, and that he would sub- 
mit his recommendations at an execu- 
tive session of the Commission. This 
station asked for a modification of its 
license from 1,470 kilocycles to 560 kilo- 
cycles frequency on a power of 5,000 
watts. 
Notices for Hearings Required. 

Station WSIS, Sarasota (Fla.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce, seeking a renewed 
license on 1,010 kilocycles and 250 watts, 
and station WSMD, Salisbury, Md., seek- 
ing a renewed license to operate on 
1,310 kilocycles and 100 watts, defaulted 
by nonappearance. 

The Commission has announced that in 
case any applicant fails to appear at the 
hearing scheduled for his benefit, a de- 
fault entry will be made on the docket 
unless he submits his case by written 
testimony in affidavit form. No case 
will be called unless the applicant has 
filed notice that a hearing is desired at 
least 10 days prior tothe tentative date 
set by the Commission. 


G. T. Summerlin Assigned 
As Minister to Venezuela 


George T. Summerlin, former Ameri- 
can Minister to Honduras, has been ap- 
pointed minister to Venezuela, it was 
announced orally Sept. 3, at the White 
House. Mr. Summerlin will replace’ Wil- 
lis C. Cook, who recently resigned the 
Venezuela post. 

Mr. Summerlin entered the Depart- 
ment of State, in 1909, as a clerk in the 
division of information. Since then he 
has served at Tokyo, Santiago, Peking, 
Mexico City, and finally as minister to 
Honduras. 
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| graph 4, 
Jurisdiction in Case 


Is Retained by Court 


The concluding paragraph of the de- 
| cree provides that the case shall be re- 
tained in the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia so that, among other 
things, that court may entertain at any 
time any application which the parties 
may make with respect to the decree., 
Under this provision the defendants Ar- 
mour and Swift presented to the court, 
about July 31, 1929, petitions praying 
modification of the decree so that they 
will not be prevented from: 


(a) owning and operating retail meat 
markets, 


(b) owning any interest in any public 





matter to be decided by the ministry of | Lebanon, and rayon, chiefly from Italy, | 8tockyard market company or stockyard 
Subsequently a circular pub-|Much of the dyeing is done at Lyon, | terminal railroad, 


(c) manufacturing, distributing, 


or 


} r 7 reserves | found mainly in Syria and the contiguous | otherwise dealing in any of the commodi- 
against silver deposits must be main-| countries of Palestine, Egypt, Turkey,| ties named or included in the deeree, 
the demand for) tained in silver. 
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(d) ownin« in whole or in part the cap- 
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Federal Farm Board |Interest of United States in Problem 


Is Said to Have Five 


Objectives in View 


Organization and Expansion 
Of Cooperative Organiza- 
tions Given as Prin- 
cipal Purpose. 


The cardinal points in the Federal 
Farm Board’s objectives were outlined 


by its vice chairman, James C. Stone,| 


in an address just delivered before an 
assemblage of farmers at Wapakoneta, 
Ohio. Speaking under the auspices of 
the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, and 
as a spokesman for the Federal Board 


in carrying its message of cooperation) 


directly to the farmers of the coun- 
try, Mr. Stone outlined five par- 
ticular objectives under the Board’s plan 
for Government aid in agricultural mar- 
keting. These objectives were in the di- 
rection of developing sound management 
and financing of cooperative organiza- 
tions, coordination of their efforts, as- 
sisting growers in unorganized areas to 
organize, developing better business re- 
lationships with industries using farm 
commodities, and effecting the coopera- 
tion of Federal and State agencies in be- 
half of more efficient merchandising. 
Policy of Board Defined. 
Mr. Stone’s speech is part of the pol- 


icy of the newly organized Board, as} 


outlined by Chairman Legge and the 
others of the Board’s personnel, in bring- 
ing home to the farmers directly and 
through their organized groups, large 
and small, in all sections of the country, 
just what the Board is seeking to ac- 
complish in effectuating farm relief as 
proposed in the mandate laid down in 
the act of Congress creating the Board. 
Grain, cotton, fruit, and other commodi- 
ties of the agricultural sections have 
been considered in the Board’s agenda 
from time to time and along with the 
Board’s deliberations and actions, af- 


fecting commodities moving in volumes | 


running to millions of dollars in values, 
is the policy of education of the farm- 
ers, in so far as the Board can accom- 


plish it, to organize into cooperative | 


units in order to come under the benefits 
of the Board’s cooperative powers. 

A summary of Mr. Stone’s Wapako- 
neta address, as made public by the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, follows: 

Mr. Stone outlined briefly the farm 
policy as enunciated by Congress in the 
agricultural marketing act which is to 
promote effective merchandising of agri- 
cultural products through farmer-owned 
and farmer-controlled associations. 


Purposes Are Outlined. 


To carry out this mandate the Federai 
Farm Board had been clothed with broad 


authority and powers which Mr. Stone! 


said were being exercised with care and 
caution as it was believed to be of the 
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Extent of Amertcan interest in Man- 
churia and its railroads can be judged 
by instances of participation by the 
United States in Manchurian develop- 
ments, in the opinion of the chief of the 
Far Eastern division, Stanley K. Horn- 
beck, of the Department of State. 

Dr. Hornbeck, whose views were set 
forth in a discussion of American policy 
and the Chinese-Russian dispute in an 
address at the Williamstown Institute of 
Politics, mentioned three specific in- 
stances of American participation. Those 
instances were: 


1.—The Knox neutralization proposals 
in 1907-1910. 


2.—The operation of the Chinese East- 
ern Railroad in 1917-22. 


38.—The proposals made by Secretary 
of State Henry L. Stimson, in 1929. 

The Knox neutralization proposal was 
that the powers should unite in floating 
a loan by which China could operate her 
own lines in Manchuria, Dr. Hornbeck 
said. 
| The operation of the Chinese Eastern 
Railroad took place during and imme- 
diately after the World War, when that 
line was in danger of falling into the 
| hands of Bolshevik forces. 

The full text of Dr. 
dress follows: 

What I wish to do is briefly to give 
an account of the basis of the interest 
which has been shown by the American 
Government in railways and railway 
politics: in Manchuria and the nature of 
the action which has been taken by that 
government in relation thereto. 

All who are here present realize, I 
assume, that the United States owns no 
railways and that American citizens own 
no railways and have no appreciable in- 
| vestment in railways in Manchuria. 


Railways in Manchuria 
| Under Three Systems 


There are in Manchuria three lots of 
railway lines. First, certain Chinese 
government-gwned railways. Second, 
the South Manchuria Railway, a Jap- 
anese government-controlled enterprise. 
Third, the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
which was built under a concession pro- 
cured by the imperial government of 


ment, which was created by the Ministry 
| of Finance of the Czarist Russian gov- 
ernment, which was built by a Russo- 
Chinese bank created for that purpose, 
which was financed 





| Was administered during'the years just 


Open Door Principle Promoted by American Policy, Says 
Specialist of State Department. 


Hornbeck’s ad-| 


| China by the Czarist Russian govern- | 


n large measure | 
from France, which was at one time ad-| 
ministered exclusively by Russia, which | 
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to be given up, there was developed a 
plan for the construction of a railway 
line of some 400 miles from Chinchow to 
Aigun. The interested parties planned 
that this line be financed by an Ameri- 
can financial group, be constructed by a 
British firm, but be owned and controlled 
| by, the Chinese government. ¥ 
The plan was approved by the Chinese 
government and it had the support of the 
American Government. It is generally 
understood that the British government 
approved. A contract was signed be- 
tween the Chinese government and the| 
interested foreign firms. | 
As Japan had done with the Fakumen 
scheme, so now the Russian government 
vetoed the Chinchow-Aigun project. 


International Supervision 
Of Railways Proposed 


(c) The Knox neutralization pro-| 
posals.—While the negotiations for the 
building of the Chinchow-Aigun line were 
in progress, Mr. Knox, then American 
Secretary of State, conceived a project 
for the neutralization of the railways of 
Manchuria. He had evidently made a 
study of Secretary Hay’s efforts on be- 
half of the open door. 

He had reached the conclusion that as} 
matters were going, the principles of the| 
“open door policy,” of “equal opportun- 
ity” and China’s integrity, were increas- 
ingly in danger of being relegated to the | 
realm of historical theory. He wished | 
to safeguard these principles and to ar- 
rive at a solution of the problem of Man- 
churia which would at once avert im-| 
pending conflicts, be fair, and have the 
virtue of permanence. 

The idea upon which he hit was that 
of rendering Manchuria a neutral area, 
|so far as railways and commercial fa- 
cilities were concerned, wherein all pow- 
ers should have as nearly as_ possible 
equal commercial opportunities. He re- 
duced this to the form of a suggestion 
that the powers (meaning the United 
States, Great Britain, Japan, Russia, 
Germany, and France) shculd together 
loan China sufficient money to enable 
China to purchase at once the interests 
of Japan and Russia and to. construct 
further railway lines in Manchuria. 

The railways already in existence 
would thus become Chinese lines. They 
and new lines to be built in Manchuria 
would be placed for a certain period of 
years under international supervision. 
| The advantages of the plan, as he 
conceived it, were that it would remove 
one of the chief sources of friction, ac- 
tual and potential, between Russia and 
Japan and China; it would constitute 











in recent years by a Russo - Chinese 
board. 


Concerning the Chinese Eastern Rail- 


after the great war by an interallied| 
board, and which has been administered | 


Manchuria, instead of a potential and 
probable battle ground, a_ substantial 
| buffer; it would thus greatly diminish 
'China’s, Russia’s, and Japan’s apprehen- 
sions each with regard to future activi- 


utmost importance that the Board move | way it needs to be remembered that ties of the other two. 


in the right direction when it decides a| Physically and economically it is not an| 


question of policy. As to the members 
of the Farm Board, the speaker gave as- 


| independent railway unit: It is a link 
| in the one and only direct railway route 


On Nov. 6, 1909, Mr. Knox - tele- 


| graphed to the American Ambassador 
lin London to present textually to the 


surance that all are in the fullest sym-| ftom Europe, across Siberia, to the Asi-| British Foreign Office a memorandum. 


pathy with efforts to better the farmer’s 

economic position through cooperation. 
Some of the objectives pf the Farm 

Board as‘described by Mr. Stone were: 


1. The strengthening and expansion of 
existing cooperatives through assistance 
in developing sound managerial and 
financing policies. In this way unor- 
ganized farmers, it was hoped, would be 
afforded a practical demonstration of 
what can be done through united effort. 

2. Bringing about the coordination of 
efforts on the part of cooperatives. In 
other words, to bring about the coop- 
eration of cooperatives in various com- 
modity groups, thus effecting merchan- 
dising economies, the net result of which 
would. be to give the farmer a better 
return for his commodity without con- 
sequent injury to the consumer. 


3. The assistance of growers in unor- 


ganized areas to develop sound plans | 
and procedure for cooperative organiza- 


tions. 
4. The assistance of cooperatives in 


developing better business relationships | 


with manufacturers, mills, processors 
and other users of farm commodities. 

5. The assistance of the Department 
of Agriculture, State agricultural. col- 
leges, the extension service and other 
State and Federal agencies in develop- 
ing an effective educational program in 
cooperative marketing, thus informing 
not only the farmer-producer but the 
city-consumer of benefits both are ex- 
pected to enjoy from more efficient mer- 
chandising of the products of the farm. 

Mr. Stone emphasized to his farmer 
audience that the program of the Board 
can be effectively carired out only 
through producer-owned and _ producer- 
controlled marketing associations. Un- 
der the law the Board must deal with 
such associations, not with the individual 
farmers. The Board can and is anxious 
to assist in the formulation of sound 
programs and policies for cooperatives 
but the responsibility of organization 
and management rest with the producer 
himself. The Board can move only as 
fast as the farmers themselves are wil- 
ling to go. 





On Cotton Carryover | 


Statement of Grade and Staple 
Scheduled for Sept. 6. 





The annual report of the grade and 
staple of cotton carried over in the 
United States on Aug. 1, 1929, will be 
issued on Friday, Sept. 6, at 1 p. m., ac- 
cording to an announcement Sept. 3 by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture. The full text 
of the Bureau’s statement follows: 


This report will show the number of | 
bales of each grade and staple length | 


of American cotton and the number of 
bales tenderable for delivery in settle- 
ment of futures contracts. 
of bales of each important foreign 
growth carried over, classified by staple 
length, will also be shown. This is the 
second report to be issued on the carry- 
over under the provisions of the May- 
field-Jones Act. The first such report, 


which related to the carryover of a year | 


ago, was released on Sept. 21, 1928, 

Reports on the grade and staple of 
the cotton as ginned this season will be 
released by the Bureau as follows: 

Oct, 25, 1929, 1 p. m., on cotton ginned 
prior to Oct. 1, 1929; Nov. 29, 1929, 1 
p. m., on cotton ginned prior to Nov, 1, 
1929; Jan. 3, 1930, 1 p. m., on cotton 


ginned prior to Dec. 1, 1929; Feb.~14, | 


1930, 1 p, m., on cotton ginned prior to 


Jan, 16, 1930; Apr, 18, 1930, 1 p. m., on| project.—When .it became evident that | 


the total crop. 


r- | 


The number | 


| atic ports of the Pacific Ocean. Con- 
cerning the South’ Manchuria line »it 
needs. to be remembered that it is the 
link between the Trans-Siberian line and 
the ports and territories of China and 
| Japan. 

| These lines, therefore, no matter who 
built them or who owns them, or who 
| administers them, are not exclusively of 
| Chinese, exclusively of Russian, or ex- 
| clusively of Japanese concern. They 
were born in and of international poli- 
ties. 

They serve not alone the people or the 
purposes of any one country. They are 
“public carriers” in a much broader sense 
that that which is usually connoted by 
that expression. 

One war has already been fought be- 
cause of them—a war very expensive to 
the two belligerents and to the country 
upon whose soil it was fought. 

In the realm of diplomacy, at the very 
moment when railway construction in 
Manchuria was beginning, the Americar: 


known, for two basic principles in refer- 
ence to China: One, that of equality 6f 
opportunity for the commerce and trade 
of all nations; two, that of respecting 
China’s territorial and administrative in- 
tegrity. Those principles it has since 
consistently championed. 


can Government soon became and it has 
ever since been one of the foremost offi- 
cial advocates of the two principles of, 
first, removing the causes of war and, 
second, settling international disputes, 
when they arise, by peaceful methods 
rather than by force. 

In three instances the American Gov- 
ernment has proposed or participated in 
special action with regard to railway 
politics in Manchuria. I believe and I 
shall endeavor to show that in each of 
these instances its action has been in 
conformity with these principles and has 
been conceived with solicitude for the 
rights of all parties at interest. 

The instances in point are: 


which culminated in the so-called Knox 
neutralization proposals; two, the action 
taken during the years 1917-1922 in rela- 
tion to the Chinese Eastern Railway; 
three, the action taken in 1929 in relation 
to the dispute between China and Russia 
over matters connected with the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. 


| Neutralization Proposed 


| By American Government 


_1.—1907-1910, The Knox neutraliza- 
tion proposals: 





November, 1907, an agrement was con- 
cluded between two prominent British 
railway contracting firms on the one 
side and the Chinese government on the 
| other for the’construction of a 50-mile 
northward extension of the Imperial 
Railways of North China. The Japanese 
| government objected. There ensued a 
controversy between China and Japan. 

At a certain stage in the controversy 
the Chinese suggested that the ques- 
tions at issue, along with several others, 
be laid before The Hague Tribunal. That 
suggestion did not meet with the ap- 
proval of, Japan. 

The dispute was settled, temporarily 
at least, when the “Manchurian Con- 


and the Japanese governmnets on Sept. 
4, 1909, There, by article I, “The gov- 
ernment of China engages that, in the 
event of its undertaking to construct a 
railway between Hsinmintun and Faku- 
men, it shall arrange previously with 
the government of Japan.” 

(b) The Chinchow-Aigun 





Railway 


the Fakumen Railway project would have 


Government took its stand, as is well | 


In the same period, the United States | 
had just come through a war and 
emerged as a world power. The Ameri- 


p ' One, the | 
action taken during the years 1907-1910, | 


(a) The Fakumen Railway project. In| 


vention” was signed between the Chinese | 


| In that memorandum we find Mr. Knox’s 
| proposals, as follows: 
| “Now that there has been signed and 
| ratified by an unpublished Imperial De- 
}cree an agreement by which the’ Ameri- 
|}can and British interests are to co- 
| operate in the finartcing and construction 
of the Chinchow-Tsitsihar-Aigun Rail- 
|road, the Government of the United 
| States is prepared cordially to cooperate 
;with His Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in diplomatically supporting and 
| facilitating this enterprise, so important 
alike to the progress and to the com- 
| mercial @evelopment of China. 
| “The Government of the United States 
would be disposed to favor ultimate par- 
ticipation to a proper extent on the part 
of other interested powers whose _ in- 
clusion might be agreeable to China 
and which are known to support the 
principle of equality of commercial op- 
portunity and the maintenance of the 
integrity of the Chinese Empire. 
“However, before the further elabora- 
tion of the actual arrangement, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States asks His 
Britannic Majesty’s Government to give 
their consideration to the following alter- 
native and more comprehensive projects: 


Chinese Ownership 
'To Be Established 


“First, perhaps the most effective way 
to preserve the undisturbed enjoyment 
iby China of all political rights in Man- 
churia and to promote the development 
of those provincés under a practical ap- 
plication of the policy of the open-door 
and equal commercial opportunity would 
be to bring the Manchurian highways, 
the railroads, under an economic, scien- 
tific, and impartial administration by 
some plan vesting in China the owner- 
ship of the railroads through funds fur- 
nished for that purpose by the inter- 
}ested powers willing to participate. 

“Such loan should be for 4 period am- 
|ple to make reasonably certain that it 
could be met within the time fixed and 
should’ be upon such terms as would 
make it attractive to bankers and in- 
vestor's. 








“The plan should provide that na- 
tionals of the participating powers 
should supervise the railroad system 


| during the term of the loan and the gov- 
j}ernments concerned should enjoy for 
such period the usual preferences for 
their nationals and materials upon an 
equitable basis inter se. 

“The execution of such a plan would 
naturally require the cooperation of 
China and of Japan and Russia, the 
reversionary and the concessionaires, re- 
| spectively, of the existing Manchurian 
railroads, as well as that of Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, whose spe- 
cial interests rest upon the existing con- 
tract. relative to, the Chinchow-Aigun 
| Railroad. 


| “The advantages of such a plan to 
| Japan and to Russia are obvious.”, 

| That Mr. Knox was not. proposing 
|} something startlingly new or important 
jin conception becomes evident when we 
| know that Marquis Ito as far back as 
1905 had entertained the idea of selling 
the Japanese lines in Manchuria to 
American financiers, that a_ tentative | 
| agreement to that effeet had been drawn 
up, and that Russian statesmen had ex- 
pressed themselves favorably with re- 
gard to proposals for a similar disposal 





| of the Russian lines. 


Before long it became known that the 
| project was being discussed both in Eu- 
|ropean and in Asiatic capitals and Mr. 
| Knox decided that he would communi- 
}cate it to the French, the Russian, the 
|German and the Japanese governments, 
which he forthwith did. 

Information concerning the proposal 
was made public at St. Petersburg be- 





| (Continued on Page 6, Column 2.) 


| son, stated orally Sept. 3. 


Negotiations to Limit | 


Of M anchurian Railroads Is Discussed| Navies Are Declared 


To Show Progress 





Secretary Stimson Says Much 
Hard Work Must Be 
Done Before Agree- 
ment Is Reached. 


Progress has been made in the nego- 
tiations between the United States and 
Great Britain looking to further limita- 
tion of naval armament, but considera- 
ble hard work must be done on details 
before an agreement on parity is reached, 
the Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 


Mr. Stimson’s statement was inade in 
connection with the statement of the 
British Premier, Ramsay MacDonald, in- 
forming the Assembly of the League of 
Nations that only three points in the 
Anglo-American naval negotiations re- 
mained to be settled. 

“In the opirion of those of us who 
have been working on it on this side,” 
said Mr. Stimson, “we hav: been mak- 
ing hopeful progress, but we feel that 
it will require still a considerable period 


Studied by Four Members of Congress 


‘Cae 
PF INDEX 









Spruce and Hemlock Expected to Support Paper Industry 
Permanently With Cutting Under Supervision. 


Development work on_ the national 


forests. of. Alaska is now being Studied 
by members of the agricultural subcom- 
mittee of the House Committe~on AP- 
propriations of Congress, who are on & 
tour of the national forests’ with Maj. 
R. Y. Stuart, Chief of the Forest Service 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, it’ was announced Sept. 3. 
The Members of Congress making the 


tour are Representatives Dickinson 
(Rep.), of Algona, Iowa; -Summers 
(Rep.), of Walla Walla, Wash; Bu- 


chanan (Dem.), of Brenham, Tex., and 
Sandlin (Dem.), of Minden, La., all mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations. i 
Before sailing for Alaska the party 1n- 
spected some of the work of the Forest 
Service in the Lake States, the North- 
ern, and the Northwestern forest dis- 
tricts and visited the Forest Products 
Laboratory at-Madison, Wis. Upon the 
party’s return to the States it. will visit 
some of the national forests in the Cali- 
fornia, Intermountain, and Rocky Moun- 
tain distreits, bringing the tour to close 


about September 10 in Colorado. 
In Alaska the party is visiting the 
Tongass and the Chugach, the largest 


of hard work on details before an agre2- 
ment on parity can be arrived at.” 

It was stated orally at the White 
House Executive Offices Sept. 3 that the 
British Premier was expected to leave 
Europe for the United States Sept. 2& 
to confer with President Hoover. 

Senator Hale (Rep.), of Maine, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Naval 
Affairs, conferred with Mr. Hoover on 








naval questions Sept. 3. After the con- 
ference, Senator Hale expressed the opin- 
ion that the 15 cruisers, provided for 
in the present construction program, 
will be completed even if an agreement 
is reached. 























and among the least developed of our 
National Forests. Within these forests 
are vast stands of spruce and hemlock, 
which will support a large-scale, per- 
manent pulp and paper industry. Two 
large sales of timber recently made by 
the Forest Service have paved the way 
for the establishment of this industry 
in the Territory. Cut under Forest Serv- 
ice supervision on a 
basis, by which the annual cut will*be no 
greater than the annual growth, the 
timber will furnish the industry an unm 
failing supply of raw material. 

National forests in Alaska receive a 
proportionate share of the appropria- 
tions under the forest road section of 
the Federal highway act. To date, 


185% miles of forest road have been} 


puilt where there were no roads or only 
exceedingly poor roads before. § 
dence of the part such roads play in, the 
development of the region, improvements 
costing more than $4,500,000 have been 
constructed along these roads, and by 
connecting formerly isolated communi- 
ties and making recreation areas acces- 
sible, road construction also brings bet- 
ter living conditions. The policy in road 
construction is to open up undeveloped 
territory, and projects for construction 
are selected in places where it is believed 
that the development will follow. Many 


sustained-yield | 


As evi-| 





| tion of trails. 
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The President’s Day' 


At the Executive Offices, 
Sept. 3, 1929. 





10 a. m.—Representative Fort (Rep.), © 


of East Orange, N. J., called to discuss 
general matters with the President. 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet (Cabinet meetings — 
are held regularly on Tuesdays and Fri- ff 


days of each week). ' 
12 m.—Frank B. Kellogg, of St. Paul, 


| Minn., former Secretary of State, called 


to pay his respects to. the President. 


Remainder of day—Engaged with secy ~ 


retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
respondence. 





new projects are needed to take care of 
present and future needs. 

The Forest Service has also expended 
a limited amount of money for construc? 
In this work the aim has 


been to serve fire protection require= ~ 


ments, open up mineral areas for pros- 
pecting, and provide short recreational 
trails near settlements, as well as to pro- 
vide for the administration needs of the 
Forest Service. ‘ 


The Tongass and Chugach forests are © 


given forest fire protection by the For- 
est Service, but the extensive spruce- 
birch forests of the interior are without 
protection. The need for organized fire 
control for these areas has been pointed 
out to the Members of the Congressional 
Committee by C. H. Flory, district for- 
ester and commissioner representing the 
Department of Agriculture in Alaska. 
Mr. Flory recommended as a first step 
a reconnaisance of the interior timbered 
areas, to provide information regarding 
forest values, game and fur relation- 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 7.] 











““*REROSS | gl 
THE SKY FOR $339 








More stable than a yacht ... swifter than 


Or a thousand, people applied for: passage on the 
first flight of the Transcontinental Air Transport 
between New York and Los Angeles on July 7th. \ 
There has never been a more auspicious beginning 
for a transportation line ... never has greater care and 
forethought gone into the development of a transpor- 
tation service. Because the vehicles employed must lift 
human beings out of their element to fly; across the 
sky, it was necessary to leave nothing to chance . . . it 
was vitally important to reduce every hazard to a 
minimum and to insure every possible comfort. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad and the Santa Fe co- 
ordinated their tremendous: resources in technical 
equipment, in personnel, in transportation experience 
to insure the successful practical operation of scheduled 
airplane flight for passengers from coast to’coast . + + 
broken only at night to provide more spacious sleeping 
accommodation in Pullman trains below. The cost of 


Visitors are always u 


Features of Ford Plane 


All-metal (corrugated aluminum alloys) 
—for strength, uniformity of material, 
durability, economy of maintenance, 
and struetural safety... 


Tri-motored (Wright or Pratt & Whitney 
air-cooled engines, totaling from 900 to 
1275 horse-power)—reserve power for 
safety. 


Speed range—55 to 135 m. p. h. Cruising 
radius, 580-650 miles. 

Disposable load—3670 to 5600 pounds. 

High wing monoplane (single, stream- 
lined, cantilever wing)—for strength, 
speed, inherent stability, visibility, 
clean design .. . 

17 capacity (including pilot’s dual-con- 
trol cabin) — Buffet, toilet, running 
water, electric lights, ete. 


Durability—Uniform all-metal _construc- 
tion is insurance against deterioration. 





Price, $42,000 to $55,000 (standard 
equipped at Dearborn) — Exceptionally 
low because of multiple-unit on-line 
production methods, 


Any 


the wind ... complete, luxurious relaxation!, 





passage, including meals aloft, is placed at $339. 

The planes are giant, tri-motored, all-metal Fords tae 
selected by the T-A-T because they are recognized 
everywhere as a most advanced type of commercial 


air transport, already in successful operation in many 
parts of the country. ... Three 425 horse-power Pratt 


& Whitney motors give high speed with safety and a 
great margin of reserve power. All-metal construction 
makes the planes durable, weather-proof, uniformly 
strong and fire-proof. The design is the result of mil- 
lions of miles of flight, and is the most efficient for its 


pur pose yet evolved. 


Each plane is furnished with capacious chairs. The 
interior is beautifully decorated. Hot and cold food 
and refreshments are served by an attendant. There is 


a well-planned lavatory with running water. 


One of the greatest of all possible human experiences 
may now be yours ... in safety and in real luxury! 


elcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


, 
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: nt of the Pennsylvania Railroad or Santa Fe or allied systems will 
gies <0 tan by air ... just as he sells railroad transportation, 
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~ Taxation 


A filiation Established by Interest 
_ Of Stockholder in Two Corporations 


_ Consolidated Return 
_ Authorized by Ruling 


=Options of Shares Owned by 
Others Further Evidence 
Of Association. 


BoyptiaAN Powper CoMPaNy v. CoMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. DOCKET 
No. 28918. Boarp or TAX APPEALS. 


The question herein considered was 
whether this petitioner and another cor- 

ration were affiliated and entitled to 
ile consolidated returns. ee 

It was shown that the one corporation 
owned about three-fourths of the stock 
of the other, and that the stock in the 
holding corporation was owned or con- 
trolled by one stockholder and members 
of his family. ; 

Besides the ownership of additional 
stock in the second corporation, this 
group was in a position to buy under op- 
tion outstanding stock of certain of the 
remaining stockholders. Further, the two 
corporations occupied the same offices 
and the employes of each worked indis- 
criminately for the two corporations. 

Upon these facts, the Board of Tax 
Appeals ruled there was no doubt that 
an affiliation existed in the years under 
consideration, and the corporations, 
therefore, should be allowed to file con- 
solidated returns. 

John W. Fisher and John J. Lang, for 
the taxpayer; E. C. Lake, for the Com- 
missioner. 

The findings of fact and the full text 
of the opinion follow: 

Petitioner, claiming that during the 
years 1920 and 1921 it was affiliated 
with the Equitable Powder Manufactur- 
ing Company, asks a redetermination of 
deficiencies in income and profits taxes 
determined by the respondent for those 
years in the respective amounts of $24,- 
335.84 and $34,603.95. At the hearing 
all issues raised by the pleadings, save 
that of affiliation, were withdrawn. 
Companies Manufacture 
Mining Explosives 

Petitioner and the Equitable Powder 
Manufacturing Company, hereinafter 
called the Equitable Company, are do- 
mestic corporations, engaged in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing mining powder. 
Petitioner has one manufacturing plant 
located at Marion, Ill., and the Equita- 
ble Company has two, one at East 
Alton, Ill, and one at Ft. Smith Ark. 
The general offices of both companies 
are at Bast Alton. 

Petitioner was organized in 1903 by 
a group of coal operators who had mines | 
located in a comparatively small area 
and who previously secured mining 
powder from the Equitable ‘Company. 
The organizers of petitioner operated it 
for three or four years during which 
time the Equitable Company lost con- 
siderable business in that territory and 
this situation led the Equitable to seek 
control of petitioner. 

Negotiations were opened by F. W. 
Ojim, who since 1892 has been president 
of the Equitable Company. He encoun- 
tered little difficulty as the petitioner 
hs d been losing money and the principal 
stockholders were glad to be relieved of 
the burden of operating the business, 
but the Equitable Company desired tc 
retain as stockholders of petitioner’s 
those who were operators of mines and 
consumers of explosives. Olin dictated 
which of the stockholders should re- 
tain stock. The negotiations resulted in 
Olin. purchasing a majority of peti- 
tioner’s stock in his own name, for which 
he in turn was paid by the Equitable 
Company for whom he held the stock 
as trustee. 


Holders of Shares 


Are Listed for Year 


The stockholders of petitioner, and their 
holdings in shares in the taxable years were 
as follows: Jan. 1, 1920, to Apr. 1, 1921, A; | 
Apr. 1, 1921, to Dec. 31, 1921, B: 


B 
*F. W. Olin, trustee . 1,482 
7. . Ole dr. ..... ; 
§J. M. Olin 
§J. L. Donnelly ......... 7 


9 


1,485 

10 

83 

10 

10 

20 

60 

23 

10 
132 1/3 


1,475 
MMI 05's oe p's bee es 10 
J. M. Olin 

Richard Stout APE: 
Ma Mey POOBEINE on ea ccces 
James Duncan “a 
James Duncan, trustee 
C. E, W. Duncan 

C. A. Caldwell .. 

Austin Powder Co. 
Louise Terbush . tise 
Mary S. Cavanaugh .... 
Mary Geraghty 

0. L. Garrison os ahs sts 
7. a. Armstrong ........: 
C. H. Vehmeyer . 


10 
10 
20 
60 
23 
10 
32 1/3 


am <3, 

36 2/3 36 2/3 

20 20 
100 100 


2,000 2,000 


*Owned by the Equitable Company. +Di-| 
rector’s qualifying shares, owned by F. W. 
Olin or the Equitable Company. §Director’s 
qualifying shares, owned by F. W. Olin. 
Transferred to J. L. Donnelly on Feb. 4,| 
1921. {Transferred to F. W. Olin, trustee, 
on Jan. 31, 1920. 

F. W. Olin was president and active} 
manager of both the petitioner and the 
Equitable. At meetings of the stock- 
holders of petitioner he voted the stock 
owned by the Equitable and held by him 
as trustee. He was the active and con- 
trolling factor in all meetings of stock- 
holders, directors, and executive commit- 
tees; all business and financial policies 
of both companies were formulated by 
him and his recommendations were al- 
ways put into effect; he directed the ex- 
pansion and construction program of 
beth companies. In all these matters, 
however, Olin consulted the other direc- 
tors in order to have them share in the 
responsibility for corporate acts. No cap- 
ital stock of the petitioner was ever 
transferred without his knowledge and 
consent.. No stockholder ever Sopposed 
his policies. 


Status of Holders 


Of Shares Explained 

F. W. Olin Jr., and J. M. Olin were 
sons of F. W. Olin. Neither of them 
paid for the stock standing in their 
names. F. W. Olin Jr., took some part 
in the management of both companies. 
J. M. Olin was vice president of both 
companies in 1921 and in charge of them 
in the elder Olin’s absence. 

J. L. Donnelly, a lawyer, was secre-| 
tary of another corporation controlled by | 
F. W. Olin and was made a director of 
the petitioner company because of his} 
ability to handle some of petitioner’s 
legal work. | 
_ Richard Stout had been associated 
with F. W. Olin in the explosive manu- 





facturing business since 1897 and on 
Olin’s recommendation purchased the 10 
shares of stock in the petitioner com- 
pany which he owned in the years 1920 
and 1921. 

W. H. Joesting was vice president of 
both companies in both 1920 and 1921 
and was sales manager of petitioner. He 
acquired his stock from his predecessor 
on Olin’s recommendation. 

James Duncan acquired his stock at 
Olin’s suggestion. He was a manufac- 
turer of mining machinery and he and 
Olin worked together in that they ex- 
changed information as to prospective 
purchases of mining machinery and 
powder. Duncan transferred to his sis- 
ters a part of the stock originally pur- 
chased and thereafter represented them 
as trustee. C. E. W. Duncan was a sis- 
ter with whom James Duncan lived. 


Other Business Affiliations 


Of Shareholders Given 


C. A. Caldwell was president of the 
bank with which petitioner did nits bank- 
ing and of which F. W. Olin was a di- 
rector. He purchased his stock in the 
petitioner upon Olin’s recommendation. 

At the time Austin Powder Company 
acquired its stock in the petitioner its 
then petitioner, Lent, had been inti- 
mately associated with Olin in other en- 
terprises and at Olin’s request he pur- 
chased the stock for the Austin Com-| 
pany. For business reasons Olin felt 
that a connection between the petitioner | 
and the Austin Company was desirable. | 
The succeeding president of the Austin | 
Company, who was in office in 1920 and 
1921 and who controlled the purchase and | 
sale of stock of other corporations, has | 
always. felt that in the event his com- 
pany desired to sell its stock in the pe- 
tioner company it should first be offered 
to Olin. 

Louise Terbush, whose 10 shares of 
stock were transferred on Jan. 31, 1920, 
to Olin as trustee for the Equitable Com- 
pany, was never active in the affairs of 
the petitioner. 

Mary S. Cavanaugh was the widow of| 
J. B. Cavanaugh, one of the original| 
stockholders of petitioner. Mary Ge-| 
raghty was his daughter. The 83 shares | 
of stock which these two acquired upon 
the death of J. B. Cavanaugh were pur- 
chased by J. M. Olin and transferred to} 
him on April 1, 1921. 

T. J. Armstrong was superintendent} 
of the Peabody Coal Company and in 
charge of all its mines. Olin desired to 
have him connected with petitioner in 
order to have his services in handling 
disputes between miners and operators 
over powder questions. Petitioner often | 





availed itself of Armstrong’s services in| 
such matters. 


Company Policies 
Controlled by Olin 


C. H. Vehmeyer was formerly in the| 
powder business in Cihcago. His under- 
standing of the business made him a 
very desirable stockholder. 

With the exception of Vehmeyer, all 
of the stockholders of petitioner were 
under oral obligation to first offer their 
stock to F. W. Olin when they wished 
to dispose of it. The stock was not listed | 
on any exchange. 

F, W. Olin controlled the business} 
policies of the Equitable Company to| 
the same extent as those of the peti-| 
tioner. The stockholders of the Equitable 
Company were as folows: Jan. 1, 1920, 
to Apr. 20, 1921, A; Apr. 20, 1921, to 
Dec. 31, 1921, B: 


Pe Waren 2%. 3 

C. F. McMurray (a) 

F. Seymour (a) 

F. W. Olin Jr... 

J. M. Olin 

W. H. Joesting 

E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co.. 
W. H. Taylor ; 


B 


Totals.... ga aie 5,000 5,000 

(a) Director’s qualifying shares own¢d by 
F. W. Olin. 

The DuPont company, owning 2,450 
shares, has at times been represented on 
the Equitable’s board of directors but 
was not so represented in the taxable 
years, and its stock.was usually voted 
by F. W. Otin. 


Employes Worked 


For Both Concerns 

The offices of both'the petitioner and 
the Equitable Company were in the same 
rooms in a building owned by the lat- 
ter. A nominal charge of $20 per month 
was made by the Equitable Company 
against petitioner for the use of the 
offices including the use of furniture and 
light and heat. The two companies kept 
separate books and had separate bank 
accounts, but all employes and all the 
officers located at the general offices 
worked indiscriminately for both com- 
panies. No record was kept of the time 
spent by employes and officers for each 
company. All of the joint employes 
were carried on = eee pay roll 
and paid by checks drawn by that com- 
pany. The same sales manager and some 
of the salesmen served both companies, 
and the other salesmen were subject to 
call for-use by either cempany. How- 
ever, in making a particular sale the 
expenses and salary of the salesmen in 
connection therewith were charged to 
the company for which the sale was 
made. Because of the fact that the 
Equitable Company had two powder 
plants and the_petitioner had but one, 
general expenses were divided, as a mat- 
ter of convenience, on the basis of two- 
thirds to the Equitable and one-third to 
petitioner. For the year 1921 officers’ 
salaries of $22,066.65 were charged to 
the Equitable and- one-half of that 
amount, $11,033.33, to petitioner. These 
amounts represented, on the basis of the 
number of kegs of powder produced 
$.0775 per keg charged to the Equitable 
and $.0401 per keg to petitioner. Selling 
expenses of the Equitable amounted to 
$29,558.94, or $3.27 per cent of sales, and 
those of petitioner were $18,117.17 which 
was 2.41 per cent of sales. 


General Offices 
Made Purchases 


All purchases, except small items 
which were purchased locally by each 
plant, were made through the general 
offices of the two companies. All raw 
material contracts for the benefit of both 
companies were made by the Equitable, 
which by reason of its larger volume of 
business had greater purchasing power 
and could make more advantageous con- 
tracts than could the petitioner. Ven- 
dors’ invoices were rendered against the! 
Equitable, which in turn billed petitioner | 
at cost for the goods received by it. 
Payment for raw materials was made by 





Consolidated Returns 


Office and Furniture 
Were in Common Use 


Work for Both Concerns Per- 
formed by Same Set of 
Officers and Employes. 


the Equitable and when it was not con- 
venient for the petitioner to meet its 
bills promptly the Equitable carried its 
account without interest. Petitioner’s 
total purchases for 1920, including raw 
materials, investment securities and 
practically all charges except salary and 
expenses, amounted to $643,540.31, of 
which $260,665.88 or 41.08 per cent rep- 
resented purchases made from the 
Equitable Company. In 1921 petitioner’s 
total purchases were $621,262.88, of 
which $271,418.65 or 43.69 per cent were 
made from the Equitable Company. 

The business of petitioner at the time 
the Equitable acquired a majority of the 
stock in 1907 was all within a radius of 
40 miles of its plant. Petitioner retained 
that business but did not compete with 
the Equitable in territory where the 
Equitable was established which included 
the State of Kentucky. However, it was 
the custom of the Equitable to make 
many shipments to its Kentucky cus- 
tomers from petitioner’s plant because 
petitioner had a lower freight rate into 
that territory. To some extent the two 
companies distributed powder in the 
same territory. 


Consolidated Returns 
Filed in Former Years 


In 1920 the Equitable Company 
shipped 9,000 kegs of powder from its 


| plant at East Alton direct to petitioner’s 


customers and billed the petitioner there- 
for in the amount of $14,748.28. Pe- 
titioner billed its customers for these 
shipments in the gross amount of $16,400 
which, after freight allowances of 
$1,536.13 left a net sales price of $14,- 
863.87. Similar shipments in 1921 cov- 
ering 5,240 kegs were billed to petitioner 
at $8,091.30, and in turn billed by it to 
its customers at $7,488 which, after 
freight allowance of $242.48 made a net 
sales price of $7,245.52. 

In 1920 petitioner shipped in carload 
lots 20,220 kegs of powder for the ac- 
count of the Equitable Company, for the 
total price of $34,732.50 and in 1921 it 
made similar shipments of 23,000 kegs 
for the total price of $38,719. 

All experimental work for the two 
companies was conducted by the Equita- 
ble Company and the expenses in con- 
nection therewith were paid by it. 

For each of the years 1920 and 1921 
petitioner, the Equitable Company, and 
the Texas Powder Company filed a con- 
solidated return. e 

Opinion by Arundell: Petitioner | 
claims that in 1920 and 1921 it was 
affiliated with the ‘Equitable Powder 
Manufacturing Company within the 
meaning of section 240 of the revenue 
acts of 1918 and 1921, because substan- 
tially all of its stock was owned by the 
Equitable Company or controlled through 
closely affiliated interests. 


Manner of Controlling 
Concerns Is Explained 


The Equitable Company owned di- 
rectly 1,472 to 1,482 shares representing 
percentages of from 73.6 to 74.1, which 
were controiled by F. E. Olin through 
his holding it as trustee and through 
his control of the Equitable Company. 
There can be no doubt that Olin, his 
sons, and other officers and directors 
of the two companies constituted “closely 
affiliated interests.” Olin, senior, owned 
10 shares’ of the Egyptian Company’s 
stock which stood in his own name and 
three shares standing in the names of 
his sons and another director, which 
gave Olin direct ownership or control of 
from 74.25 to 74.75 per cent of the stock 
of the petitioner. In addition to the 
stock thus directly controlled, W. H. 
Joesting and: J. M. Olin, each of whom 
owned 10 shares of stock in petitioner 
and who were directors of petitioner 
and members of the executive comrfit- 
tee and officers of petitioner, were also 
stockholders, directors, members of the 
executive committee and officer of the 
Equitable Company. Richard Stout, who 
was secretary-treasurer of both com- 
panies was a 10-share stockholder in 
petitioner. Adding these stockholders 
we have percentages of from 75.75 to 
76.25 of petitioner’s stock which with- 
out any doubt were owned or controlled 
by “closely affiliated interests.” 

With the exception of Vehmeyer who 
owned 5 per cent of petitioner’s stock, 
and possibly Garrison, who is not de- 
scribed in the record and who owned 
1.83 per cent, the remaining stock- 
holders owning in the aggregate less 
than 25 per cent, were handpicked by 
F. W. Olin and were under obligation 
to offer their stock to him should they 
desire to dispose of it. The reality of 
Olin’s control in this respect is amply 
demonstrated by the fact that he actually 
controlled the transfer of the four small 
blocks that changed hands in the taxable 
years. The 10-share lot dF Louise Ter- 
bush was acquired by Olin as trustee 
for the Equitable; the 10 shares stand- 
ing in the name of Olin’s son were trans- 
ferred to an officer of a company con- 
trolled bf Olin in order to make him a 
director of petitioner; the other two 
blocks of stock, aggregating 83 shares, 
were transferred to one of Olin’s sons. 


Bulk of Petitioner’s Stock 
Is in Hands of Group 


When we add the stock thus controlled 
by Olin to that above described as owned 
or controlled by him we find that over 
90 per cent of petitioner’s stock was 
owned or controlled by the small and 
closely affilated group consisting of the 
Equitable Company, Olin and his sons, 
and other officers and directors of the 
two companies. ‘ 

In addition to the stock held by the 
closely affiliated interests as above dis- 
cussed, the business relations of the two 


companies are worthy of consideration. | 


We have here, as disclosed by the evi- 
dence, what in substance is a single busi- 
ness enterprise, operated in the name 
and form of two corporations, both being 
dominated and controlled by one man, 
F. W. Olin. He defined the business and 
financial policies of the two corporations 
and directed their activities. The poli- 
cies he advocated were never opposed. 
The two companies were not competitors 
but co-operators. Each one _ shipped 
powder to the other’s customers. Their 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 5.] 





Stockholders 
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RETURNS: Consolidated Returns 
Affiliation: 
mately three-fourths of the stock 


: Affiliation, Defined: Requisites of 


1918 and 1921 Acts.—Where one corporation owned approxi- 


of another corporation, the principal 


stockholder in‘the first, together with members of his family, owned addi- 
tional stock in the second corporation, several other stockholders in the 
second corporation were under obligation to sell their shares to such prin- 


cipal stockholder if and when they were to dispose of s 
rations occupied the same offices and the employes of 
criminately for the two corporations, held: 


e, and the corpo- 
ch worked indis- 
The two corporations were 


affliated and were entitled to file consolidated returns because they were 


in effect. a single enterprise owned 
terests—Egyptian Powder Company 


peals)—Yearly Index Page 1582, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


and controlled by closely affiliated in- 
v. Commissioner. (Board of Tax Ap- 
Sept. 4, 1929. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied tpon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


disposition of other cases.—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 


from regulations of Commissioner of 


Unified Federal Control Is Opposed 
For Wired and Wireless Telegraphy 


Standing Committee of American Bar Association Recom- 
mends Changes in Radio Laws. 


[Continued 


appeal who do not have such right un- 


der the present statute. 

The full text of the digest of the com- 
mittee’s report, filed with the Commis- 
sion, follows: 


The report of the standing committee- 


on radio law of the American Bar As- 
sociation has just been filed with the sec- 
retary of the association for submission 
to the membership at the fifty-second 
annual meeting to be held at Memphis, 
Tenn., on Oct. 23, 1929. The committee 
is the most recent to be established as a 
standing committee of the association, 
having been created at the previous an- 
nual meeting at Seattle in July, 1928. 
Before that time the committee on air 
law had covered both aviation and 
radio. The name of the committee on 
air law was changed to the committee 
on .aercnautical law. The recognition 
accorded by the association to the im- 
portance of these two new branches of 
jurisprudence is evidenced by its action 
in establishing these committees. It is 
interesting to note, however, that one of 
the recommendations made by the com- 


mittee on radio law at the end of its| 


first year is that its name be changed 
and that the scope of its duties 
larged to that of a committee on com- 
munications, having for its duties the 
consideration of all legal questions per- 


taining to electrical transmission of in-| 


telligence, whether by wire or wireless. 


In this way is reflected the tendency 


manifested in the bill pending before 


| Congress to create a commission on com- 


munications and the economic trend to- 
ward merger of communication systems. 


Need for New Legislation 
To Control Radio Is Cited 


A tentative report of more limited 
scope by the committee was made public 
on Jan. 15, 1929. Its final report is ap- 
proximately 100 pages in length, one of 


the longest ever filed with the associa-; 


tion. The length is due primarily to the 
effort of the committee to acquaint the 
members of the association with suffi- 
cient scientific, historical 
the members to give independent study 
to the important legislative questions on 


which the committee makes recommenda- 
Furthermore, legal developments 
in radio during the past year, as set 


tions. 


forth in the report, have been very ex- 


tensive and the report collects and ren- 
ders available to lawyers citations to the | 
many sources of information on these 
developments, including decisions of the 
Commission, statements of the Commis- 
sion in its annual reports and elsewhere, 
releases of the Department of State and 
the Department of Commerce on the sub- 
ject of radio, law review articles and the 
The recommendations which the 
committee will ask the association to 
adopt in the form of resolutions at its 
Memphis meeting have to do both with 
important defects in the radio act of 
1927 and with bills now pending before 


like. 


Congress. 


The committee will hold an open meet- 
ing on the day before the first day of 


the annual meeting at 2:00 o’clock p. m. 


Oct. 22,. at the Hotel Peabody in Mem- 
phis, so that members of the association 
will have an opportunity to discuss the 


he en-| 


and _biblio- 
graphical data to make it possible for 
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tion as they may desire to enable them 
to determine their vote upon the recom- 
mendations. The subject of radio law 
promises to be one of the liveliest topics 
of debate at the annual meeting. 

In so far as the report covers defects 
in the radio act of 1927 and its amend- 
mehts, it recommends the following: 

1. The complete repeal of the much- 
criticized provision of the act, which di- 
vides the country into zones, and also 
of the Davis amendment of March 28, 
1928, by which the Commission was re- 
quired to allocate a‘l broadcasting facili- 
ties equally -as between the zones and 
fairly and equitably in proportion to 
population as between the States in each 
zone. The Davis amendment, according 
to the committee, “runs counter to well- 
established engineering principles” and 
“in addition to the hardship which it 
brought about, is distinctly wasteful and 
unsound.” The zone provision, further- 
more, acts as a restriction on appoint- 
ments to the Commission. 


Combination of Two Means 


Of Communication Urged 


2. 
monopoly provisions of the act contained 
in sections 13 and 17. The report states 


the foreign communication system of the 
| United States;” that it makes it possi- 
| ble that a large proportion of the invalu- 
able short-wave channels which the 
United States has appropriated and as- 
signed for use by American, companies 
may at any time “be thrown back into 
the international grab-bag open to reg- 
istration by other nations.” Section 17, 
according to the report, “rests upon a 
misconception as to the nature of radio 
reception and its relation to wire com- 
munication;” the two means of commu- 
nication should be permitted to combine 
under proper conditions and such com- 
bination will be to the advantage of the 
public. 

3. The complete repeal of section 21, 
which now requires the obtaining of a 
construction permit before constructing 
a radio station. 

4. The immediate termination of the 
existing uncertainty and division of au- 
thority in radio administration in the 
| United States by placing radio regula- 
tion definitely and permanently in the 
hands either of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission or the Department of Commerce. 


suances of licenses to corporations hav- 
ing alien stockholders, particularly with 
respect to ships, aircraft, etc. 

6. Improvements in the provisions cov- 
ering procedure and hearings before the 
Commission. 

7. Amendment of the act so as to re- 
strict the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia to 
judicial functions and so as not to per- 
mit it to substitute its judgment for that 
of the Commission on matters involving 
principles of radio engineering and the 
like; also to give parties the right of 
appeal who do not have such right under 
»| the present statute. 

8. An immediate return to the original 
| license period of three years for broad- 
casting stations and five years for other 





report and to get such further informa-| stations and, in any event, at least a one- 
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| work of the committee and its specific 


The complete repeal of the anti-| 


that “section 13 is a constant threat to/| 





5. A mitigation of the drastic provi- | 
sions of the act with regard to the is- |} 
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year license. Under the present law, due 
to amendments ir. 1928 and 1929, broad- 
casting licenses are limited to three 
months with the result that a very diffi- 
cult administrative situation is created 
as well as a lack of stability and of cer- 
tainty which licensees have felt as to the 
duration of their privileges. 


Enactment of Couzens 
Bill Opposed for Present 


As to proposed legislation, the com- 
mittee recommends that the enactment 
of the Couzens bill to establish a com- 
mission on communications be opposed 
for the present on the ground that radio 
regulation is not yet at such a stage where 
it can be safely assimilated to regula- 
tion of wire communication, because of 
radio’s many special problems and the 
necessity for the undivided attention of 
the licensing authority until these prob- 


| 


lems are more nearly solved. The com-! 


mittee recommends that the enactment 
of bills, such as those introduced at the 
70th Congress to limit the power. of 
broadcasting stations, or to direct 
the Commission to establish 50 cleared 


channels, or any other attempting to con- | 


trol the licensing authority in adminis- 
trative or technical details, be oposed. 
Likewise the committee recommends that 
the enactment of any bill’ declaring 
broadcasting stations to be common car- 
riers, or to be subject to a common car- 
rier obligation with respect to the trans- 
mission of communications, be opposed. 
The committee asks for authority to con- 
fer with the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce and the House Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
from time to time on questions of radio 
legislation. 

The comprehensive scope of the repo‘t 
may be gathered from the headings of 
the chapters into which the report is di- 
vided. In addition to those covering the 


recommendations, and the committee’s 
comments on the defects of the radio 
act of 1927 and on proposed legislation, 
the report devotes chapters to scientific 
facts and principles underlying radio 
law; development of radio law prior to 
1927; a discussion of the radio act of 
1927, its amendments and attacks on its 
validity in pending court proceedings; | 
the Federal Radio Commission’s inter- 
pretation of “public interest, conven- | 
inces or necessity;” a discussion of pend- | 
ing appeals from decisions of the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission and the points 
involved in them; State and municipal 
regulation of radio; patent and copy- 
_ questions; and international prob- 
ems. 


Report Is Viewed as 
Textbook on Radio Law 


The report is, therefore, virtually a 
textbook on radio law and its develop- 
ment since the publication in 1927 of the 
only existing comprehensive treaties on 
the subject, written by Judge Stephen 
B. Davis, former Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Of Judge Davis the 
report states that he “is unquestionably 
the pioneer in radio law and the coun- 
try owes a great deal to his legal acumen 
and foresight.” The report reveals, 
however, that another textbook of the/| 
law of radio is in the course of prepara- 
tion by Mr. W. Jefferson Davis, of Los 
Angeles, a member of the committee on 
aeronautical law of the association. | 

The chapter devoted to. scientific facts 
and principles underlying radio law rep- 
resents the first attempt to collate and 
express in reasonably nontechnical lan-: 
guage the more elementary scientific! 
facts and principles which must find ex- 
pression in radio statutes and treaties. | 
The rigid limitations which science im- 
poses on the total of radio facilities 
which can be allocated to licensees, either 
in, the United States or in the entire 
world, are explained at length and the 





legal corollaries which follow therefrom | 
are pointed out. The explanation is 


Hearings in Tax Appeals 
Are to Be Held in Omaha 


Announcement was made by the Board 
of Tax Appeals, Sept. 8, that W. C. 
Lansdon, sitting at Division No. 8 of 
the Board, will conduct hearings on dock- 
eted tax“cases in Omaha, Nebr., Sept. 9 
to Sept. 13, inclusive. The hearings will 
be held in the courtroom in the Post 
Office building. e 

Following is the list of cases to bé 
heard, together with docket numbers and 
the.days on which they will be called. = 

Sept. 9.—14669, R. L. Carter; 1664; 
Quealy Land & Live Stock Co. ; 

Sept. 10.—24220, Elrod Slug Casting Mas 
chine Co. : 

Sept. 11.—9966, J. H. Hansen Cadillaé 
Co.; 22659, W. S. Gilman. 

Sept: 12.—10473, Estate of Charles R, 
Sherman; 15161, K-B Printing Company. 

Sept. 13.—6705 and 22642, Rees Printing 
Co.; 28516, Chicago Lumber Co. of Omaha, 


assisted by the several diagrams ‘and 
illustrations furnished the committee by 
Comdr. T. A. M. Graven, of the Bureau 
of Engineering of the United States 
Navy (formerly engineer in charge of 
high frequencies with the Federal Radio 
Commission) and Prof. C. M. Jansky Jr., 
a consulting engineer in Washington and 
formerly in charge of radio instruction 
at the University of Minnesota. by 
_ The chairman of the committee is now 
in Europe for the purpose of attending 
the international conference to be held 
at The Hague on Sept. 18, 1929. Prior 
to arriving at The Hague he plans to 
confer with the headquarters of the In- 
ternational Committee on Wireless Teleg- 
raphy at Paris, and thé secretary of the 
International Bureau of the Telgraph 
Union at Berne, Switzerland. : 

The members of the committee - on 
radio law are as follows: Louis G. 
Caldwell, chairman, Chicago, Ill.; William 
J. Donovan, Washington, D. C.; Fred C. 
Fernald, Boston, Mass.; Cassius E. Gates, 
Seattle, Wash., and Edward A. Zimmer- 
man, Chicago, Ill. 





Can fire take over 
your business? 


Destroy your plant? 
Discharge your selling force? 
Cancel your orders? . 


Let competitors in? 


Wreck your financial struc- 
ture? 


Throw your employees out of 
work? 


Fire certainly can. But there 
is a way to set up a complete 
defense against such a business 
calamity. 


Write for booklet 
telling how. 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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New dining cars— all especially designed and 
built for these famous Rock Island trains. 


Novel features including every conceivable travel 
luxury and comfort without extra fare. 


Three superb new trains —an unprecedented in- 
vestment to insure maximum comfort, luxury 
and convenience in rail travel. ~ 


For detailed information write 


Lincoln Burgher, District Passenger Agent 
1204 Fidelity-Philadelphie Trust Building 
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Rapid Progress of Industry 
Since Its Beginning in 
1911 Is Reviewed in 
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was in accordance with the very def- 
inite trend toward the greater utiliza- 
tion of finer yarns, brought about 
largely by the improvement in their 
quality. The average unit price of this 
size declined from $1.28 a pound in 1927 
to $1.06 in 1928. . 


“While the average value of the 150- 
denier yarns was lower in 1928 than in 
the previous year, the average value of 
the total imports increased from 84 cents 
to 85 cents a pound, This increase is 
accounted for by the relative gain in the 
imports of the finer, or higher priced, 
sizes.” 


Comparative figures on rayon produc- 
tion from the last census year of 1925 
through 1927, and a summary of data on 
the industry are included in a statement, 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce Sept. 3, which follows in full text: 


Production in 1927 amounted to $109,- 
888,336, a gain of 24.8 per cent over the 
preivous census year of 1925. 


Although Europe was the birthplace of 
the industry and more than a decade 
elapsed before the manufacture of this 
fiber was introduced into the United 
Ss , greater progress has been made 
in s country than in any other and 
at the present time the productive ca- 
pacity of American rayon plants is ap- 
proximately 100 per cent. greater than 
that of our nearest foreign competitor. 

Four Types of Products. 

There are four separate and distinct 
processes now in commercial use in the 
manufacture of rayon, the. resulting 
product of each process differing in cer- 
tain respects from all the others. Irre- 
spective of the process used celluleose 
obtained either’ from cotton linters or 
wood pulp, usually spruce, is the raw 
material. _The four processes and the 
ratio of the 1928 domestic production ac- 
counted for by each are: Viscose, 84 per 
dent of the total; nitrocellulose, 9 per 
cent; cellulose- acetate, 5 per cent; and 
cuprammonium, 2 per cent. 


According to the latest available cen- 
sus data on the industry, there were 19 
establishments, employing 26,341 wage 
earners, engaged in the production of 
rayon and allied: products during the 
year 1927 as compared with 14 establish- 
ments and 19,128 wage earners during 


the previous census year 1925. In 1927} 


wages paid amounted to $28,649,441, an 
increase of 24.7 per cent over 1925, and 
the cost of materials, factory supplies, 
containers for products, fuel and pur- 
chased power $25,747,792, a gain of 39.5 
per cent. The total value of products 
amounted to $109,888,336, a gain of 24.8 
per cent, of which’ $106,468,752 repre- 
sented’ -yans,-.$342,749 waste, and $3,- 
076,885 allied products, including sheets, 
etc. , 
. Gain Shown Each Year. 

The: rayon. industry began in this 
country in 1911 and while increases in 
production have been. registered each 
year since the inception of the industry 
the greatest growth has been within the 
past few years. During the first 10 
years of the existence of the industry 
in the United States the e¢apacity of 
American plants was augmented rather 
slowly, the average annual gains 
amounting to approximately 1,000,000 
pounds. Although the industry began 
to expand at a more rapid rate after 
1921 the greatest strides have been made 
since 1925. 

During the period between 1921 and 
1925 the annual output rose from about 


15,000,000 pounds to almost 52,000,000 | 


pounds, a gain of 37,000,000 pounds dur- 
ing the four-year period. In 1926, there 
was an increase of 12,000,000 pounds, 
followed by increases of 12,000,000 and 
22,000,000 pounds during 1927 and 1928, 
respectively, a total gain for the past 
three years of 46,000,000 pounds. 
According to unofficial estimates the 
1929 production will be from 25,000,000 
to 30,000,000 pounds heavier than last 
lear, to be followed by a still greater 
enlargement in productive capacity in 


1930. It will be noted from these figures | 


that the rate of growth during the first 
10 years after the establishment of the 
industry in the United States was slow 
when compared with the advances made 
during the second decade of its existence. 


Conferences Planned 
On Safety Standards 


States and Cities. to Discuss 
Codes With Specialist 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


‘grounding electrical circuits and equip- 


ment for protective purposes and more 
particularly with that part of the Bu- 
reau’s work which is of interest to the 
electrical industry. As vart of his sched- 
ule Dr. Lloyd is expected to talk before 
the following orranizations: 

Sept. 10-11. Northwest section I. A. 
E. I., Vancouver, B. C.° “Grounding of 
Electrical Circuits and Equipment.” 

Sept. 12. Engineers Club, Seattle, 
Wash. “Work of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards.” 

Sept. 19. Southeastern section, I. A. 
E. I., Sacramento, Calif. “The Work of 
the Bureau of Standards as It Affects 
the Electrical Industry.” 

‘Sept. 28. Electrical Development 
League, San Francisco, Calif. “The 
Work of the Bureau of Standards as It 
Affects the Electrical Industry.” 

Sept. 25. City Club, ,Los Angeles, 
Calif. “The Work of the Bureau of 
Standards Affecting the Municipality.” 
(Traffic Signals.) 

Sept. 30. Electrical League, Los An- 

eles, Calif. “Electrical Work of the 
aan of Standards.” 

Dr. Lloyd is chairman of a national 
committee dealing with the subject of 
protection against lightning and he is 
chairman of a committee of the National 
Fire Protection Association dealing with 
the same subject. 

In addition to the addresses being made 
to the conventions and local clubs, Dr. 
Lloyd wil) devote some time to an investi- 
gation in the field of the protection of oil 
tanks and reservoirs from lightning and 
the results which have been secured by 
the methods heretofore in vogue. 

On this trip Dr. Lloyd will also confer 





Cooperative associations for marketing | 
nuts and apples are contributing ef- 
fectively to welfare of growers and are 
solving many marketing problems, ac- 
cording to a review of marketing of 
fruits and vegetables made public by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Produce valued at about $300,000,000 
is being marketed annually, according to 
the review. Publication of the full text 
of the review was begun in the issue of 
Sept. 3 and proceeds as follows: 


Approximately 89 per cent of the 
walnut growers in California market 
their walnuts through the California 
Walnut Growers Association. This asso- | 
ciation is a noncapital, nonprofit organi- | 
zation incorporated under the laws of 
California in 1912. The California Wal- 
nut Growers Association is a federation 
of local walnut packing-house associa- 
tions which, in 1927, numbered 31 locals 
with 4,849 walnut-grower members. | 
Each local association is owned and con- 
trolled by its grower members. 


The walnut packing-house associations | 
own and operate plants for receiving, 
cleaning, grading, and packing the crop 
of its grower members. All walnuts | 
(except off-grade nuts and culls) are 
packed in 100-pound bags, loaded on the | 
cars, and shipped direct to the market 
from the local associations. Upon de- 
livery to the local packing-house, each 
grower’s lot is graded, and the grower 
is credited with his proportion of nuts} 
in the various pools. 


All nuts are pooled according to agree- | 
ment established between the central as- 
sociation and the locals, and the pro- 
ceeds are distributed to the grower 
members from time to time, as money 
from the sale of each pool becomes avail- 
able. All members receive the average 
price per pound of the respective pools. 

Each grower’s lot of off-grade nuts, 
which has been culled out on account of 
poor appearance or other defects, is 
shipped or trucked from each local as- 
sociation’s plant to the by-products 
plants in Los Angeles, which are owned 
and operated by the California Walnut 
Growers Association. Here in the central 
association’s by-products department 
plant, the off-grade nuts are cracked and | 
converted into several grades of walnut 
meats, placed in cans, and in this form 
profitably distributed to the wholesale 
and retail trade. Each lot of off-grade | 
nuts retains its grower-members’ iden- 
tity until the nuts have been cracked and 
the meats have been sorted as to grade, | 
and the grower is accredited accordingly. 

The California Walnut Growers As- | 
sociation has complete direction and 
supervision as to standards for grading 
and packing in the local packing houses. 
During the harvesting season the stand- 
ards and inspection department main- 
tains a corps of inspectors to super- 
vise the grading, packing and shipping 
from each local plant. Rigfd uniformity 
in grade and quality of pack is essential | 
as all ‘high quality walnuts received in| 
all the local plants are packed and mer- 
chandised under the one brand name 
“Diamond Brand.” 





Five Cooperative Companies 
Handle Output in Oregon 


_In Oregon five local walnut associa- 
tions are marketing through the North 
Pacific Nut Growers Cooperative with 
headquarters at Dundeé, Oreg. These 
organizations handle filberts also. 


The California Almond Growers Ex- 
change, with headquarters at Los An- 
geles, Calif., is the central marketing or- 
ganization for 3,500 growers in Cali- 
fornia. The growers own and operate 
their own receiving, cleaning, grading, 
and packing plants, but the selling and 
distribution as well as the supervision 
of grading and packing, are under the 
| control of the central organization. A 
large cracking plant is owned and oper- 
ated by the California Almond Growers 
Exchange at Sacramento. The opera- 
tions at this cracking plant have become 
rather extensive as the California 
Almond Growers Exchange has devel- 
oped a wide market for shelled nuts. Dur- 
| ing the 1928 season the exchange handled 
about 17,000,000 pounds of almonds, 
which constituted approximately 85 per 
cent of the California almond crop. 

The National Pecan’ Growers Ex- 
change, with headquarters at Albany, 
Ga., is a cooperative marketing organi- 
zation for pecan growers in the Southern 
States, chiefly Georgia, Alabama and 
North Carolina. This association owns 
and operates its own plant at Albany, 
Ga., to which pecans are shipped.direct 
by the individual producers to be cleaned, 
graded, packed and sold. 

The apple sections of Oregon and 
Washington, of Sebastopol in California, 
of western New York, and of the Cum- 
berland-Shenandoah-Potomac Valley of 
Maryland, West Virginia, and Virginia, 
are some of the principal apple-growing 
sections in the United States where apple 
| growers have developed cooperative 

organizations. In Washington, Oregon, 

and California these organizations have 
persisted and grown. 

One of the most highly organized 
groups of apple growers is to be found in 
Hood River Valley, Oregon. Cooperative | 
organization in the Hood River Valley 
dates back to 1893. Since that date co- 
operative effort among apple growers 
has made constant progress in that area. 
The Apple Growers Association, with 
headquarters at Hood River, Oreg., al- 
ready has a membership of 721 active 
fruit growers and controls about 75 per 
cent of the apples and 75 per cent of the 
pears grown in the Hood River Valley. 
In 1928-29 the association handled 2,600 
cars of apples and 98 cars of pears. 

The packing-house and storage facili- 
ties are all owned and operated by the 
central association. The organization 
owns and operates 39 packing plants and 
five cold-storage houses. For several 
years the association has deducted a cer- 
tain amount per box for capital-fund in- 
vestment.' Each grower-member has a 


| 
| 
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with various State and city officials re- 
garding safety standards as represented 
in practical administration of the various 
safety codes enforced by States and 
cities. The State public utility commis- 
sions and departments of labor usually 
have jurisdiction over this field. Codes 
prepared by the Bureau of Standards 
have been applied for a number of years 
by State officials, and some of the most 
active in this respect are the States in 
the western part of this country, among 
which Wisconsin, Oregon, California, | 
and Nevada have been prominent. 


| mately $2,000,000 annually. The market- 





share in this capital fund in proportion 
to his contribution. 

The Apple Growers Association of 
Hood River has had, for several years, 
a definite and consistent policy with re- 
spect to the English apple trade, which 
has resulted in the development of a 
most favorable outlet for their yellow 
Newton and Esopus Spitzenburg apples. 
Their success in developing a trade pref- 
erence for their’ own brands in Great 
Britain is attributed to dependability of 
supply and of pack and quality. 

In the Wenatchee-Okanogan apple 
district of Washington there are a large 
number of local packing-house associa- 
tions, but as yet a relatively small per- 
centage of the crop is marketed through 
cooperatively owned sales organizations, 
although 70 per cent of the apples pro- 
duced in this district is packed in co- 
operateivly owned packing plants. Some 
lecal units sell individually, and in some 
cases several local associations have 





distribute their output. 
Develop English Demand 


For Apples Grown in Oregon 

* The Wenatchee District Cooperative 
Association, with headquarcers at We- 
natchee, Wash., is a grower’s sale organi- 
zation. About 425 growers pack thcir 
fruit through this association, which 
does a business amounting to approxi- 


ing organization brought about the es- 
tablishment of a subsidiary - gricultural- 


tion and marketing finance service to 
its grower members. 

Over 30 per cent of the apples in the 
Yakima area are packed cooperatively. 
There are two grower-owned organiza- 
tions of the centralized type in the dis- 
trict. The Yakima Fruit Growers As- 
sociation, with headquarters at Yakima, 
Wash., is a centralized cooperative oper- 
ating eight cold-storage plants and seven 
common-storage and packing plants and 
handling the selling and distribution. 
During the 1928-29 season, this organiza- 
tion handled 2,676 cars of apples an 
2,330 cars of other fruits, as well as 75 
cars of vegetables, for its 1,100 mem- 
bers. 

One of the oldest ‘growers’ organiza- 
tions in this area is the Yakima County 





| 


This is a capital-stock organization. Un- 
til recently savings and earnings accru- 
ing to the organization were distributed 
on the basis of capital stock rather than 
patronage. This policy, however, has 
been changed, and now the dividends on 
the capital stock are limited to 6 per 
cent, and the balance, after this dividend 
on capital stock and necessary reserves 
has been provided for, is refunded on a 
patronage basis. 

The association is strongly. financed 
and owns nine packing plants, six of 
which have cold-storage facilities. In 
addition to its distribution and sales 
services, the organization distributes 
harvesting and production supplies to 
its .grower members, and renders a 
financing service. During the 1928-29 
season, a total of 3,476 cars, of which 
2,177 were apples, was sold by this asso- 
ciation. ° 

The Yakima Fruit Exchange, with 
headquarters at Yakima, Wash., is a 
federation of two local packing associa- 
tions. During the 1928-29 ‘season this 
| exchange shipped a total of 276 cars of 
| fruit, 247 of which were apples. 
| The Sebastopol Apple Growers Union 
with headquarters at Sebastopol, Calif., 
marketed, in 1928, 493,763 boxes for its 
members. Of this voltfme of fruit, 91 
per cent was of the Gravenstein variety. 
The organization is a stock company 
| with no local units, but with a number 
of packing houses owned by the central 
association. 
| In the State of New York the Western 
| New York Fruit Growers Cooperative 
| Packing Association has recently become 
| affiliated with the Cooperative Grange- 
League-Federation Exchange (Inc.), with 
headquarters at Ithaca, N. Y. 

Virginia, Maryland, and West Virginia 
apple districts have made some attempts 
at the formation of cooperatives to en- 
gage in the packing and marketing of 
apples. 








| 
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Boycott of British Tobacco 
In Norway Is Termed Legal 


A Norwegian boycott of the products 
of a large British tobacco concern has 
been declared legal by the Trade Con- 
trol Council of Norway, whose decision 
apparently legalizes efforts of Norway’s 
tobacco manufacturers to protect their 
industry against powerful foreign in- 
terests with a factory in Norway, ac- 
cording to a report from the American 
commercial attache, Marquard H. Lund, 
made public Sept..3 by the Department 
of Commerce. 

The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 

The basis for this decision was the 
opinion of the council that the British 
company had refused to make a selling 
agreement with Norwegian manufac- 
turers, and the attorneys for the for- 
mer were unable to prove that this 
opinion was wrong. 

According to the terms of the boy-/ 
cott, Norwegian factories will not sell | 
any of their products to retailers carry- | 
ing any of the British company products; | 
and retailers selling the products of | 
Norwegian factories will be boycotted if 
they take on any of the products. 


Prospects Considered Good 
In British Paper Industry 


The British paper industry, according 
to late reports to the trade papers, was 
in a better position at midyear. of 1929 
than at the corresponding date of last} 
year, with prospects excellent for the| 
latter half of 1929, states the paper divi- 





A number of plants have installed more | 
modern machinery an@ improved their | 
methods of handling, 

A new newsprint mill is planned for 
erection in Lincolnshire with a capacity 
of 60,000. tons and employing about 400 
workers. Both news and wrapping mills 
are said to be operating at full time. 

British consumption of newsprint pa- 
per is replay approaching the 1,000,000 
tons mark, with production at less than 
75 per cent of that amount, 





Coffee Territory 


Of Brazil Served 


By Port of Santos. Effective Service Rendered Despite Inability to. Sell Com- 
—_— | modity Ahead of Delivery. 
Sao Paulo’s Outlet Is Said a 


To Exceed Rio de Ja- 
neiro in Tonnage 


Handled. 


As a result of its strategic économic — be! oom oO eal chert 
lotation, the town of Santos, which is | 2285'S. +nIs eae ee ts did not 
the port of Sao Paulo, has become the duration, however, as the agents di 
world’s leading coffee center, and the obtain satisfactory prices for the pro- 
most important general shipping point | 2¥¢ers. 
in Brazil, the Department of Commerce 
stated Sept. 3. j y ‘ 

Although modern Santos is little more | Educational and Cooperative Union fol- 
than a generation old, it surpasses met- lowing its grams oer iL _ 2 : 

Janiero in the total instance the pr ncipal emphasis was 
amount of cargo handled, it was stated. | Placed on the establishment of coopera- 
But while coffee shipments from Santos | tive warehouses, and very little atten- 
alone averaged about $200,000,000 an-| tion was paid to selling. It seems ie 
nually for the past five years, and ship- | have been more of a even ae * ot : 
ments of other goods exceeded those of | i" movement, at least, ae cotton 
any other Brazilian port, the movement | °F higher prices oa 4 Fi an 
of most of these cargoes was only in emphasized, and the development of a 

and | Proper selling organization was neg- 


ropolitan Rio de 


: the Department 

2 : ; tos is dependent upon Sao Paulo and : 

joined in a federation for the purpose of Rio : te 3 erally and only resulted in the estab- 
é io de Janeiro for most of its import 

employing one sales agency to sell and requirements. 

The full text of the survey of Santos, 
which was prepared by M. A. Phoebus, 
of the division of regional information, 
in the Department’s current 
Commerce Reports, follows: 

Surpasses Rio de Janeiro. 


Santos has a preeminenc position as | couraging improved ginning and baling 
the chief coffee port of the world and the | methods, and by selling cotton in large 
most important shipping center of Bra-| uniform lots. This work was conducted 
zil, surpassing even the metropolitan port | jointly by the United States Department 
Rio de Janeiro in the total amount of| of Agriculture and the Texas Agricul- 


f é cargo handled. It is at present the only | tural and Mechanical College. 
credit corporation to render a vice to | 


| centers. 


| way. 


senger trains daily each way. 


Population Grows, 
The population of Santos has grown| Santos now has three miles of such 
The town| wharves. Along them are more than a 
was established by the Portuguese nearly | score of immense cofiee warehouses, and 
400 years ago, but modern Santos is 
little more than a generation old. It was| more. Altogether, these storage places 
a small place on an undrained semi- —_-—_— 
tropical plain in the eighties when the | 


}amazingly in recent years. 
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A FACT is more powerful than twenty texts.” 
Two puffs tell more of a cigarette’s taste than 


sion of the Department of Commerce.} . 


Cooperatives 


Cae 
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Agriculture 


Cooperative Method of Selling Cotton 


Found to Stabilize Market Conditions 


| sent to Algeria and Tunisia, on the north — 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Georgia, Mississippi and Louisiana dur- 
ing the early seventies. Under this plan 
a number of established cotton firms 
were appointed as sales agents to handle 


Another effort in cooperative cotton 
marketing was made by the Farmers’ 


In this 


lected. This effort failed to develop gen- 


lishment of a few local cooperative ware- 
houses. 

In 1917 a movement of considerable 
educational value was started in Texas 
for the formation of local community as- 
sociations aiming to improve the quality 
of cotton by advocating the growing of 
a single variety in a community, by en- 


A class- 


ractical seaport for the export and im-| ing service was provided whereby the 
port movements of the great industrial | farmers in an organized local community 
and trade distributing region of which| could know the actual class and staple 
the city of Sao Paulo is the center. 1 t € é 
Santos is conveniently located with re-| ¢ipal idea in this program was to get 
spect to other important South American | farmers to produce quality* cotton and 
It is 213 nautical miles south- | to assist them in obtaining proper values 
west from Rio de Janeiro, or a steamer} for it. This type of local community de- 
|trip of 13 to 15 hours, and the trip to velopment made considerable progress 
Buenos Aires requires only three days,| im Texas and other States up to 1921, 
boats being available almost daily. Rail | When the present State-wide cooperative 
connection with Rio de Janeiro,359 miles | Cotton-marketing 
distant overland, requires 14 hours via | formed. 
d Sao Paulo, with several passenger trains Old System of Marketing 
both morning and evening. F d Be U . 
Santos is the port of Sao Paulo, the ound to be nsatisfactor y 
leading agricultural and industrial State : : 
It is connected with the city cotton farmers to improve the marketing 
|of Sao Paulo, which is the State capital es ay a a roees ne 
k } ; : land the center of the Brazili co agraphs are sufficient to indicate the 
Horticultural Union, organized in 1903. | éahitay, be yes unrest and dissatisfaction of growers 
|famous British-owned Sao Paulo Rail- | With the old traditignal system of mar- | 
The distance of 48 miles between == 
|the two cities is covered in about two| marked development in coffee produc- 
|hours despite the ascent of nearly 3,000] tion began inland. It became necessary 
feet, the trip being one of remarkable | to enlarge the port facilities. Drainage 
scenic beauty. There are 10 or more pas- | canals were extended through the plain, 
c A good |a sewerage system was constructed, and 
automobile highway also connects the| streets were paved. One of the most im- 


of cotton before it was sold. The prin- 


associations were 


The cooperative efforts on the part of 





portant improvements was the construc- 
tion of concrete, at-proof wharves. 


farther fromthe water front are as many 
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any two-hour speech. 


Taste must speak foritself ...and Chesterfield’s 
refreshing, spicy flavor, its characteristic fra- 


grance, do just that. 


Making Chesterfields, making them right, 
making you like them, requires only this : 


“TASTE abdve everything c 
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keting cotton. Numerous other efforts 
might be cited, but the above furnish the 
background for the more recent coop- 
erative development in this commodity. 
Perhaps the greatest grievance of the 
grower was his inability to obtain justi- 
fie@ premiums for quality cotton. To the 
average grower there was no price in- 
centive for the improvement of quality. 
Local buyers usually paid a “hog round” 
price for cotton, with the result that the 
better grades and longer staples were 
severely penalized. Another cause of 
dissatisfaction was the wide variations 
in the price of the same quality of cot- 
ton on the same day. Abundant evidence 
is available showing almost unbelievably 
large differences between prices of the 
same grade of cotton on the same mar- 
ket on the same day and, also, between 
cotton on the same market on the same 
day and, also, between cotton of the 
same grade on different markets on“the 
same day. Discriminations of this kind, 
whether intentional or not, have unques- 
tionably influenced the organization of 
growers into marketing associations for 
the purpose of obtaining equitable con- 
sideration. 


Conditions Were Favorable 
To Encourage Organizations 


While there long had existed in the 
minds of the cotton growers a dissatis- 
faction with the prevailing cotton-mar- 
keting system, it was the low prices of 
1920-21 that moved growers to the point 
of organized effort with respect to cot- 
ton marketing. In June, 1920, middling 
cotton sold at New Orleans for 40.52 
cents per pound; in December, it brought 
only 14.64 cents per pound; and by 
March, 1921, it had declined to 11.08 
eents. In tine Spring of 1921 middling 
cotton sold as low as 8 cents per pound 
at some country markets. The fact that 
the 1919 and 1920 crops had been pro- 
duced at the high costs which prevailed 
during the post-war period, of course, 
accentuated the economic depression 
among cotton growers and southern 
business interests. 

It is quite natural that these condi- 
tions should bring to a climax the av- 
erage grower’s dissatisfaction with the 
existing cotton-marketing system. The 
situation was extremely favorable for 
arousing the cotton grower to the point 
of organizing. State colleges of agricul- 
ture, State extension services, and State 


departments of agriculture all worked | 


together in establishing these coopera- 
tive associations. Existing farmers’ or- 
ganizations, such as the farm bureau, 
played a leading role in some States. 
Newspapers were generally favorable to 
the movement and carried much material 
helpful to the organizations. Member- 
ship campaigns were made under high 
pressure to obtain an established qubta 
within a prescribed time. 

Similar plans of organization were fol- 
lowed in each State. All the assocjations 
wete of a nonstock, nonprofit, centralized 
type and were incorporated under the 
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Special Mail Service 


Is Extended to Africa 





Special delivery letters may now be 
African shores of the Mediterranean, ac- — 


Russell, Casablanca, Morocco, made pub-— 


cording to a report from Consul H. Earle an 
lic by the Department of Commerce, 


Sept. 3. 
The full text of the statement follows: 


a 







é 


By a recent ‘vizirial decree, Mr. Rus- 


sell stated, there has been instituted a 
special delivery service for mail at all 
postal offices where there is a distribut- 
ing system.* This service applies to all 
mail coming from France, Algeria, 
Tunisia, and other foreign countries. 
With the addition of ordinary postage, 
the service coming from points within 
Morocco, France, Algeria or Tunisia, 
will be 2.50 francs, or about $0.10, the 
usual charge in the United States. From 
points originated in foreign countries, 
the rate will be 8 francs, or about $0.12, 
it was declared. 


Norwegian Fair Exhibits . 
Motorcycles From America 





Norway’s first motorcycle show was 
staged in Oslo this Summer, a total of 
40 machines, mostly of American manu- 
facture, being displayed, according to a 
report from Consul General Thomas H. 
Bevan, Oslo, made public Sept. 3 by the 
Department of Commerce. 


The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: : 


A variety of models, from large racers 
to small everyday types, were featured; 
some machines had a speed of 170 to 
180 kilometers (about 105 to 112 miles): 
an hour; some had their producers’ guar- 
antee of a speed of 150 kilometers (about 
100 miles). While modern racing motor- 
cycles attracted particular attention, yet 
the greatest accomplishment of the show, 
it is believed, was the advertising of the 
two and three-wheel vehicle as a cheap 
and excellent means of conveyance. A 
few English and German makes were 
shown. 


laws of their respective States. These 


laws were placed on the statute books for 


the primary purpose of permitting the 
cotton and other associations to organize, 


In joining, a member signed a contract 


which called for the delivery of his cotton 
to the association for a ptriod of, usually, 
five years. During the organization cam- 


paigns of the association it has been esti- 
mated that approximately 150,000 mem- 


bers were signed, representing about 
3,000,000 bales of cotton. Deliveries dur- 


ing the first year of operation amounted 


to considerably less than 1,000,000 bales 


of cotton, or about 30 per cent of the 
total bales signed. New members were 
signed from year to year, however, and, 
by the 1925-26 season, the total member- 
ship of cotton cooperatives was in the 
neighborhood of 280,000. 

During the first year of cooperative 
cotton marketing, 1921-22, when only 
four large associations had been organ- 
ized, approximately 350,000 bales were 
marketed cooperatively, and an increase 
in baleage continued until the 1925-26 
season, when nearly 1,500,000 bales, or 
9 per cent of the United States cotton 
crop, were marketed cooperatively. 

To be continued in the issue of 

Sept. 5. 
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_ and a vote on each of the 43 amendments 
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jure to Be Followed 
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_ Committee Minority and 
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Railroads 


~ Senate Considered | open Door 


_ _~ Progressives. | 


daly [Continued from Page 1.] 
though they are not certain of the par- 
tary status of such a move. It is 


, some Senators stated, that un- | 


dér the rules of the Senate amendments 


and sections of a bill must be perfected | 
of the floor before the chairman will | 
_ entertain a motion to strike them out of | late war. 


legislation, which is the form of the | 


omas resolution. This interpretation 
of the rule would require full debate | 


made by the Finance Committee major- 
ity. before there could be a vote on the | 
restricting motion, a process requiring | 
a-eng time. 

Tt is the purpose of the “Progressive 
group to await a parliamentary decision | 
on the Thomas resolution before for-| 
warding any other proposal. Some of) 
this bloc feel, it was stated, that a mo-! 
tion to recommit the bill to committee 
with instructions to revise only agricul-| 
tural schedules, would better accomplish 
the desired end. 

Senator Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, 
who supported the Borah resolution, | 
stated orally that he strongly favored | 
limitation of tariff revision to agricul- 
ture and’ would vote for the Thomas or 
any similar resolution to attain this re- 
sult, x 

Agriculture Slighted. 

“Agriculture, generally speaking, is. 
not .-helped by this bill,” he asserted. 
“There are some divisions of agriculture 
that would receive aid from it, but on 
the whole increases are more than offset 
by increased industrial rates affecting 
things the farmer must buy. This should 
be a farmers’ bill and I am in favor 
of making it one.” 


Senator Norris also declared himself 
oppgsed to the pending bill. 

“The present tariff is too high on man- 
ufaétured lines of goods and you can’t, 
getarelief for agriculture by making it} 
higher,” asserted the Nebraska Senator, 
who is author of an amendment to place | 
the export debenture plan in the tariff. 
measure. “I would like to confine the 
bill to agricultural duties.” 


“I would vote for some jincreases in 
the rates in the agricultural schedule 
that I would not vote for if the balance 
of the schedules were rightly adjusted. 
The farmer isn’t in on the tariff and 
this bill won’t get him in.” 

The probability that tariff debate will 
not-get down to specific amendments for 
more than a week, was predicted by 
Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
of the Finance Committee minority. He 
said that he based this prediction on past 
performances of the Senate rather thn 
any knowledge of a plan to filibuster 
purely for the sake of filibustering. 


Seven Controversies 


| principles of the “open. door”; i 
| based on the assumption that China, as 








Rate Decisions 


Interest of United States in Problem 
Of Manchurian Railroads Is Discussed 





Principle Promoted by American Policy, Says 
Specialist of State Department. . 
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fore replies had been made by the vari- 
ous foreign offices. Thus Mr. Knox’s 
suggestion became the plaything of the 
press before the interested governments 
had formally committed themselves with 
regard to it. The Russian press de- 
clared that the carrying out of the 
scheme would put Manchuria under 
American control. The Japanese press 
said it would rob Japan of all the fruits 
of her sacrifices and expenditures in the 


Toward the end of January, 1910, both 
Japan and Russia’ officially announced 
their disapproval of the proposals. 


| Open Door Principle 


Conceived by Plan 


It matters little for the purposes of 


»| the. present discussion whether Mr. 
| Knox’s proposal was or was not a “diplo- 


matte blunder” of “grandiose simplicity.” 
The important point is: It was conceived 
with the thought of safeguarding the 

”; it was 


sovereign, had certain rights in and with 
regard to Manchuria; that certain other 
countries ‘had certain express rights 
there; that all countries were entitled 
to, certain general rights there, and that 
it was desirable to have international 
cooperation rather than competition and 
conflict. 

It is true that the author was seeking 


'to promete and to safeguard an Ameri- 
}can interest, 


but no one who studies 
with care the proposals themselves can 
seriously contend that he sought to ob- 
tain any special and exclusive advan- 
tage fer the United States or that he 
sought to drive out, to exclude or to de- 
stroy the interests of any other country. 

The Chinchow-Aigun railway project 
was a legitimate business undertaking. 
It envisaged cooperation on the part of 
the Chinese government and American 
capital and English engineers for the 
building of a Chinese railway. 

When the suggestion was made that 
the cooperation of Japan should be 
sought, Mr. Knox stated that he would 
have no objection. In the neutraliza- 
tion proposal Mr. Knox expressly stated 
that “the Government of the United 
States would be disposed to favor par- 


ticipation * * * on the part of other in-|! 


terested powers.” 

In its entirety the neutralization pro- 
posal showed solicitude for the -rights 
and possible advantages of every coun- 
try interested in the economic develop- 
ment of China andthe preservation of 
peace in the Far East. 

“II. 1917-1922.—Siberian expedition 
and Eastern Railway: In the Spring of 
1917 President Wilson appointed, with 


|the knowledge and approval of the 


| went to Russia. 


provisional government of Russia, a 
railway commission, which forthwith 
John F. Stevens, who 


; was a member of this commission, was 


With Labor Adjusted, 


Fifteen New Disputes Submit-| 


ted to Conciliation Board. 


Fifteen new labor disputes were 
brought before the Department of Labor 
for settlement in the week ended Aug. 
31, it was announced Sept. 3, by the | 
director of the conciliation service, Hugh 
L, Kerwin, Department of Labor. A total 
of 65 strikes were awaiting adjustment 
and, in addition, 20 controversies which 
had not reached the strike stage. 

Seven labor disputes, including one 
new dispute, were reported to have been 
adjusted. 

The following is a list of the new 
disputes showing the name of the com- 
pany or industry affected, the nature 
of the dispute, craftsmen concerned, the 
status and cause and the number of 
workers involved: 

‘Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—Strike of miners; 
pending; working conditions. 

Black Hawk Central Garage, Rock- 
ford, Il].—Strike of machinists; pending; 
working conditions. 

Saranoff Hat Co., Perth Amboy, N. J. 
—Strike of 90 hatters; pending. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Controversy with 
theater workers; pending. 

Consolidated Steel Co., 
Calif.—Threatened strike of 15 boiler- 
makers; pending; asked 44-hour week. 

Roberti Furniture Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif.—Lockout of 42 upholsterers; pend- 
ing; wage cuts. 

Men’s Neckwear Manufacturing Asso- 
ciation, New York City.—Threatened 
strik of 4,000 neckwear makers; pend- 
ing; wage cut of 25 per cent. 

New York City.—Controversy with 
4,000 hemstitchers and pleaters; pending; | 
pleaters ask $45 per week, helpers $35; 
5-day week. 

‘Perth Amboy Hat Company and Seiden 
Hat Company, Perth Amboy, N. J.— 
Strike of hatters; pendnig. 

Bloomsburg Silk Mill, Bloomsburg, 
Pa.—Strike of 150 silk weavers; new ma- 


made, in the course of a few months, an 
official adviser to the ministry of ways 
of communication at Petrograd under 
the provisional government. 

At the request of the provisional gov- 
ernment and with the support of Mr. 
Stevens, there was organized the so-called 
Russian railway service corps, composed 


}of American, engineers. Owing to. the 
Bolshevik uprising, neither Mr. Stevens 


Wilmington, | 


chinery alleged to have reduced wages. | 


Columbia Broadcasting Co., New York 
City—Strike of carpenters and joiners; 
pending. 

Hudson Coal Company, Parson, Pa.— 
Strike of miners; pending. 


Poultry producers, Los Angeles, Calif. | 


— Controversy with 20 egg inspectors: 
pending; refusal to renew agreement and 
employes discharged. 

‘Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Company, 
Plymouth, Pa.—Strike of 1,075 miners; 
usted; object of new powder used. 
C. A. Hemphill, contractor, Evanston, 
Ill.—Controversy with 24 carpenters; 
adjusted; cause, working conditions. 

The following is a list of the labor 
disputes adjusted: 

Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., 
Plymouth, Pa.—Strike of 1,075 miners; 
object: to new powder used; returned; 
district officials to fix terms. 

WJackson Shoe Co., New York City.— 
Strike of 75 shoe workers; asked _in- 
crease and 44-hour week; allowed 10 per 
cent increase. 

‘Bryns Shoe Co., Brooklyn, N, Y.— 
Strike of 50 shoe workers; asked unio 
recognition; 
ploying other workers, 

Terre Hapte, Ind.—Strike of 15 the- 

r musicians; alleged violation of con- 
t; satisfactory terms arranged. 


nor the railway service crops was able 
to work in Siberia until March, 1918, 
when 110 of these engineers were sent 
to the Chinese Eastern Railway, oper- 
ating from Harbin, and the rest, about 
90 men, to Vladivostok. 


Railroad Supervision 


In Charge of Mr. Stevens 

In September, 1918, the American Am- 
bassador at Tokyo was instructed to sug- 
gest to the Japanese government that 
Mr. Stevens should undertake the op- 
eration of the Trans-Siberian Railway 
system, with the assistance of the Amer- 
ican engineers, in conjunction with the 
Russian Railway officials and in coop- 
eration with the Allies. The coopera- 
tion of the other allied powers in this 
plan was sought at the same time? 

Mr. Stevens, with the advice of Gen- 
eral Horvath and Mr. Ostrougoff, pre- 
pared a rough draft of a plan for the 
operation of the railways. On December 
3, 1918, the Japanese government made 
a tentative proposal closely similar to 
that conceived by’ Mr. Stevens, which 
proposal formed the basis for discus- 
sions. 

The plan as finally adopted in Janu- 
ary, 1919, provided for the general su- 
pervision of the railways by an inter- 
allied committee,’ consisting of repre- 
sentatives from each of the powers 
which had military forces in Siberia, the 
chairman of the‘ committee to be a Rus- 
sian. Under}the control of this com- 
mittee were a technical -board and a 
military transportation board. 

It was subsequently arranged that Mr. 
Stevens should be president of the tech- 
nical board. The American railway ex- 
perts were assigned to the main line of 
the Chinese Eastern and to the Ussuri 
lines. 

During the six months previous to 
July, 1918, pressure was brought to bear 
upon the United States by the Allied 


| Powers to agree to the sending of a 


joint military expedition into Siberia, but 
during this period the United States 
consistently refused to admit the validity 
of the arguments presented in favor of 
this proposal. Only when the Czecho- 
slovaks were attacked by Bolshevik 
troops and Jiberated German and Hun- 
garian priséners, was the United States 


,persuaded that the proposed expedition 


was justifiable and could perform a use- 
ful service, 

On July 6, 1918, at a conference held 
at the White House, participation in an 
expedition to Siberia was decided upon. 
On Aug. 4a statmeent of America’s 
aims and policies was made public, in 


|which the purposes of the expedition 


strike terminated by em- | 


were given; namely, (1) to help the 
Czechoslovaks consolidate their forces, 
(2) to steady any efforts at self-govern- 
ment or self-defense in which the. Rus- 


ton, D. C.—Strike of 200 mechanics; non- 
union labor empleyed; in future con- 
tracts will not be divided. 

Hubschman’s Tannery, Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Strike of 11 tanners; discharged 
man to be reemployed. 

C. A. Hempbill, contractor, Evanston, 
I}l.—Controversy with 24 carpenters; 


Virginia Engineering Co., and Rust! working conditions; contractor to em- 


ering. Co.,. engaged in Washing- | Ploy new superintendent. 


sians themselves might be willing to ac- 
cept assistance, and (3) to guard the 
military stores at Vladivostok. The idea 
of intervention was definitely repudiated 
and warning was given that, in case the 
operation developed into a military in- 
tervention, the American troops would 
be withdrawn. 


American expeditionary forces, num- 
bering about 8,000 effectives, began to 
arrive in Vladivostok in September, 1918. 
At the same time considerably larger 
forces were despatched by Japan and 
smaller forces came from Great Britain, 
Italy and France. 


Railway Service Corps 
Withdrawn With Troops 


On Jan. 9, 1920, a memorandum was 
transmitted by the Secretary of State to 
the Japanese Ambassador in Washington, 
advising the latter of the decision of 
this Government to withdraw the Amer- 
ican troops entirely and forthwith. It 
was pointed out in the memorandum that 
the purposes of the expedition had been, | 
first, to help the Czechoslovak troops to| 
consolidate their forces and effect their 
expatriation by way of Vladivostok, and, | 
second, to steady any efforts at self-gov- 
ernment or self-defense in which the Rus- 
sians themselves might be willing to ac- 
cept assistance. 

It was declared that the first objett 
had been accomplished, and that with 
respect to the second purpose it was felt 
that, owing to the political instability | 
of the situation in East Siberia, further 
military effort to assist the Russians 
would be unlikely to be of any avail. 
General Graves and the last contingent | 
of the American troops sailed from | 
Vladivostok on Apr. 1, 1920. 

The railway service corps was with- | 
drawn with the American Expeditionary | 
Force and sailed from Vladivostok on 
June 26, 1920. Mr. Stevens stayed on 
in his capacity as president of the tech- 
nical board, with six assistants, mem- 
bers of the railway service corps, and 
finally left in the Autumn of 1922. — 

After the withdrawal of the American 
forces, the Japanese concentrated their 
forces in the southern and eastern sectors 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway and in 
the maritime province. 

Early in 1921, the Japanese govern- | 
| ment announced its establishment of a| 
| system of civil admnistration for Sak- 
halin province. The American Govern- 
| ment, having previously signified that it 
could not recognize the occupation of 
Sakhalin by any non-Russian authority, 
took occasion to advance the view that 
continued occupation of strategic cen- 
ters in eastern Siberia and the seizure 
of the Russian portion of the Sakhalin 
tended to increase rather than to allay 
unrest in that region. 


Washington Conference 


Studied Russian Problem 
“When the invitations were issued for 
the Washington conference the Russian 
Far Eastern Republic demanded -that-it 
be represented at the conference. ~The 
impossibility of admitting its represent- 
atives in an official capacity was in- 
formally explained to the representa- 
tive of the Far Eastern Republic at 








‘Peking and ‘an announcement was made 
by the Department of State with regard 
to the representation in general of Rus- 
sian interests at the conference. This 
announcement was couched in the fol- 
| lowing terms: 

| “In the absence of a single, recognized 
Russian government, the protection of 
legitimate Russian interests must de- 
volve as a moral trusteeship upon the 
whole conference. It is regrettable that 
the-conference, for reasons quite beyond 
the control of the participating powers 
is to be deprived of the advantage of | 
Russian cooperation in its deliberations, 
but it is not to be conceived that the 
conference will take decisions prejudicial 
to legitimate Russian interests or which 
| would in any manner violate Russian 
| rights. It is the hope and expectation 
of the Government of the United States 
that the conference will establish gen- 
eral principles of international action 
which will deserve and have the support 
of eastern Siberia and of all Russia by 
reason of their justice and efficacy in 
| the settlement of outstanding difficul- 
ties. 

At the Washington conference, when 
the subject of Japan’s failure to with- 
draw her troops came up for discussion, 
Ambassador ‘Shidehara pointed out the 
difficulties in’ the matter of withdrawal. 
Secretary Hughes, in reply, expressed 
the hope that: Japan would find it possible 
to carry out within the near future her 
expressed intention of terminating finally 
the Siberian expedition and of restoring 
Sakhalin to the Russian people. 

In the Summer of 1922 the Japanese 
government announced that it would 
withdraw its troops from the maritime 
province in the following October; and | 
on Jan. 20, 1925, a convention was signed | 
between the Soviet and Japanese repre- 
sentatives at Peking, providing for the | 
withdrawal by May 15, 1925, of the Japa- 
nese troops from Russian Sakhalin. 

At the 20th meeting of the commit- 
tee on the Pacific and the Far East of the 
Washington conference, on Jan, 18, 1922, 
Mr. Hughes made a statement, the official 
record of which reads as follows: 

“The chairman said that there was one 
subject which might possibly be dealt 
with in the short time left before ad- 
journment. With the reservation which 
had been made, the committee would ap- 
proach, as the next subject on the Amer- 
ican agenda, the matter of railways in 
China, including the specific matter of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway. He added 
that he did not intend to review the his- 
tory of that enterprise. He assumed 
that it was familiar to all, and that each 
delegate had before him or at his com- 
mand the documentary history of the 
Chinese-Eastern Railway. The members 
of ti.e committee were probably con- 
versant with the problems before them in 
|relation to the proper and efficient man- 
agement of that important line of com- 
|munication. These problems concerned 
finance, the form of management and 
efficiency of management. So far as the 
United States was concerned there was 
but one interest and that was that the 
railroad should be maintained as an 
artery of commerce, with free oppor- 
tunity to all and unfair discrimination 
against none. 

To be continued in the issue of 
i Sept. 5. ~ 
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Rate Decisions 
Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 

Commission 





The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
made public Sept. 3, decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 
No. 21181.—Riverside Monument Works v. 

Erie Railroad Co. et al. Decided Aug. 

18, 1929. 

Rate on rough quarried granite from 
Barre, Vt., to Arlington, N. J., found unrea. 
sonable. Reparation awarded. 

Rate on rough quarried and polished 
granite from Quincy Adams and West 
Quincy, Mass., and Barre and South Rye- 
gate, Vt., to Rochelle Park, N. J., found 
unreasonable. Reasonable rates prescribed 
and reparation awarded. 

No. 21795.—Hardaway Contracting Com- 
pany v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. 
et al. Decided Aug. 15, 1929. 

Rate charged on one carload of cast-iron 
pipe from Albany, Ga., to Norfleet, Fla., 
found to have been unreasonable. Repara- 
tion awarded. 

No. 20462.—Colonial Salt Company et al. v. 
Chicago & Erie Railroad Co. et al. De- 
cided Aug. 15, 1929. 

Rates on salt, in carloads, from Akron, 
Wadsworth and Cleveland, Ohio, and De- 
troit and St. Clair, Mich., to destinations 
in Missouri and the Southwest found un- 
reasonable. Reasonable rates prescribed. 
Reparation denied. 

Intrastate stoppage-in-transit arrange- 
ment in Missouri not shown to be violative 
of section 13 of the interstate commerce 
act. 

Proposed rates on salt, in carloads, from 


| points in Michigan, Ohio, Indiana and New 
| York to destinations in Texas found not} 
| justified. Suspended schedules ordered can- 


celed and proceeding discontinued. 

No. 21270.—Roach Creek Coal Mines, Inc., 
et al. v. Ann Arbor Railroad Co. et al. 
Decided Aug. 15, 1929. 

Failure and refusal of defendant, Tennes- 
see Railroad Company, to place empty cars 
at complainant’s mine and to perform trans- 
portation service on coal, in carloads, there- 
from to rail connection of mine road and 
the carrier, found to have been and to be 
unreasonable, unduly prejudicial, and to 
have resulted in damage to complainant. 
Defendant required to perform the service 
or, in the alternative, to pay an allowance 
to complainant. Reparation awarded. 

No. 20450.—National Steel Barrell Co. v. 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co, et al. 
Decided Aug. 15, 1929. 
1—Rates on iron or steel barrels_ or 

drums, in carloads, from New Orleans, La., 

to all destinations in southern territory, 
and certain destinations in Missouri and 

Illinois, and to Helena, Ark., found not un- 

reasonable. . 
2—Rates from New Orleans, La., to cer- 

tain destinations in Mississippi Valley terri- 

tory found unduly prejudicial. Nonprej- 
udicial basis prescribed. Reparation de- 
nied. 

No. 2f230.—Massasoit Manufacturing Co. 
vy. New England Steamship Co. Decided 
July 30; 1929. 

All-water rate on cotton mopheads, in 
less-than-carloads, from Fall River, Mass., 
to pier 14 North River, New York, N. Y.. 
found not unreasonable or unduly preju- 
dicial. Complaint dismissed. 

No, 19720.—Campbell Dairy Products Co. 
yv. Erie Railroad Co. et al. Decided 
July 30, 1929. 
1.—Rates on carload shipments of cream 

in 10-gallon cans, in passenger trains, from 

Homer, Mich., to Buffalo, N. Y., and desti- 

nations in trunk-line territory found un- 

reasonable, but not unduly prejudicial 

Basis for reasonable rates determined on 

past shipments and prescribed and repara- 

tion awarded. 

2—Charge for switching certain ship- 
ments at Buffalo, N. Y., found inapplicable. 
Reparation awarded. 

No. 21228.—Creomulsion Co. v. South- 

ern Railway Co. Decided Aug. 15, 1929. 

Rates on glass bottles, in carloads, from 
East St. Lou’: and Alton, IIL, to Griffin, 
Ga., found unreasonable. Reasonable 
rates prescribed for the future and repara- 
tion awarded. 

Fourth Section Application No. 
Rates to and’ from Lorraine, 
Decided July 23, 1929. 
Application of Louisiana Railway & 

Navigation Company of Texas for au- 

thority to establish and maintain inter- 

state class and commodity rates between 

Lorraine, La.-Tex., and points in Louisiana 

lower than rates contemporaneously main- 

tained from and to intermediate points 
denied, 


Federal Aid Highways 
In Pan America Urged 


13127.— 
La.-Tex. 


System Used in United States 
Adopted By Conference. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
wait upon traffic development. It stressed 


the desirability of improving first those |: 


roads which serve national needs and 
provide links in the inter-American high- 
ways connecting all the capitals in. the 
union. 

The delegates voted their approval of 
gasoline taxes for road improvement but 
opposed their diversion to other uses, and 
approved of bond issues as a means for 
raising funds for road purposes; de- 
manded that highway improvement 
should be carried on according to sound 
engineering and economic principles and 
should be under centralized control, and 
recommended that the respective govern- 


| ments follow our Federal aid act in as- 


suming a national share in the respon- 
sibility of highway improvement. Ade- 
quate maintenance of roads was further 
insisted upon. The congress adopted 
the uniform methods of the United 


| States as basis for tests of road mate- 


rials, 


The necessity for a strong continuing 
effort for highway improvement, .was 
recognized. The congress endorsed the 
work of the Pan American: Conrfedera- 
tion for Highway Education and called 
upon all the countries in’ the union to 
complete the early organization of their 
national boards, and requested the con- 
federation to carry on its studies and 
continue the distribution of its work in 
all countries. A strong Brazilian fed- 
eration was organized during the con- 
gress, The congress advocated te con- 
tinuance of similar congresses and set 
Chile as the next meeting place. 


The principles adopted at the different 
sessions embody all the advanced engi- 
neering codes approved by our Bureau 
of Public Roads, according to some engi- 
neers in attendance, 


The American delegation left Thurs- 
day for Sao Paulo, Brazil, and will travel 
from there to Montevideo, Uruguay, to 
remain until Sept. 5. They will be at 
Buenos Aires from Sept. 6 to 15. At the 
invitation of Uruguyan and Argentine 
officials, numerous conferences with 
leading highway officials and business 
men have been arranged, 








Tables of monthly earn- 
ings of railways will be 
found on Page 10. 


‘Labor 
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PusLisHep Without CoMMENT BY THE Unitep States DaliLy 


Construction 





Campaign to Retain Older Workmen 
In Jobs Is Progressing, Says Mr. Davis 


Effort Made by Secretary of Labor to Offset Theory That 
Youth Gives More Efficiency Than Experience. 
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1910 without an increase in the num- 
ber of employes. In industry men are 
being temporarily displaced by machin- 
ery. These displaced employes must: be 
absorbed into some new avenue of em- 
ployment, possibly, in the automobile 
shops, aeroplane shops and service or- 
ganizations, and other industrial marts 
where new wants and desires are the 
stimulants of new demands for manu- 
facture and men. : 


Labor-saving Devices 
In Other Industries Listed / 


Indeed, machinery is walking in every- 
where and shoving the human laborer 
aside. The new potato-digging and load- 
ing contrivance, run by two men, now 
does the work of 60. The International 
Harvester Company is working on a me- 


‘chanical cotton picker, planned to enable 


two men to pick from two to five bales 
of cotton a day. It would take the same 
two men from 8 to 15 days to pick. the 
same crop. In the flour mills of the 
northwest, mechanical conveyors load six 
cars in 40 per cent of the time it for- 
merly took in loading two; and 15 men 
do the work of 100. In one plant of the 
International Paper Company, three men 
feed oil to fire the.boilers where 49 
men once shoveled coal. With the paint- 
spraying machine, one automobile worker 
can do the work of seven. In a certain 
stamping plant for making automobile 
parts, conveyor systems do the work of 
140 men. Chicago has a brick-making 
machine that turns out 49,000 bricks per 
hour. Better methods have enabled a 
plant at Worcester, Mass., that employed 
at one time 6,000 people, to produce more 
goods with 600 fewer employes. 


Advantages of Machines 
In Industry Are Cited 


And so the change from man to ma- 
chine goes relentlessly on. Wherever 
you turn your eyes you will find this is 
true in modern industry. Indeed, for 
years to come, to my mind, our greatest 
task will be that of readjusting these 
displaced workers to new avocations. It 
is no wonder that at times it seems that 
now, as in centuries gone by, the great- 
est martyr to Civilization’s onward 
march is Labor, but the martyrdom of 
today cafries with it many benefits in 
the form of leisure, recreation, with its 
time and facilities for self-improvement, 
safety from economic struggle of a pro- 
longed nature, and the peace which 
comes with good will and understanding 
as between men and management, which 
had no part in the trying days of years 
ago. For in that ancient world, and 
centuries afterwards, machines were few 
and simple; hand work was a hundred 
times more important than it is today. 
We speak now of the machine as “labor- 
saving,” but for thousands of years no- 
body was interested in labor-saving ma- 
chinery. The brain of man had not con- 
ceived the possibility of saving the 
masses from back-breaking toil by means 








of the application of: science to industry. 
Only one, here and there, had so much 
as a conception of physical science. Un- 
der the conditions of the ancient world, 
and its mental state was one of those 
conditions, one could not hope to improve 
the status of the worker. 


Notwithstanding the rapid changes 
which have taken place in industry dur- 
ing the past decade, and in spite of the 
problems which face us as we look into 
the future and picture Labor’s ambition 
and hopes, measured against its great 
contribution to American production and 
wealth, the Nation has every reason to 
rejoice. For the great lesson which has 
come to us is found in the knowledge 
that both productivity and the humane 
spirit of tolerance, as between worker 
and employer, and the public at large, 
have grown to full size through coopera- 
tion and good will in industry. 


Readjustment Abilities 
Of Laborers Are Shown 


Much is said of the encroachment of 
labor-saving machinery as tending to dis- 
place the human worker and create an 
unemployment problem. I have no fear 
of labor-saving machinery so long as the 
employer will pay to the laborer his 
share of the full production of the ma- 
chine. Labor itself is too quick-witted 
and full of initiative to suffer much from 
displacement by machinery. Every ‘re- 
freshment stand, every gas and repair 
station dotted along our highways is 
testimony to the quickness with which 
the working man jumps to a new oppor- 
tunity and way of making money. Thou- 
sands of proprietors of these new little 
business concerns were once day workers, 
and many may have been displaced by 
new machines. But they lost little time 
in adjusting themselves to new oppor- 
tunities. 


But not to pay the worker his full) w 


share of the increased production that 
comes from new machinery would be in 
the end like the Christian religion with- 
out the story of Jesus Christ. Produc- 
tion would mean nothing if the worker 
were denied his share in the greater 
wealth it creates. There could be no 
prosperity if the attitude between men 
and management had not assumed this 
present one of mutuality in respect. The 
worker is too much a part of our very 
national soul not to share liberally in the 
partnership which American democracy 
has demanded for its citizenship. It is 
this great boon which has come out of 
the crucible of American industry—the 
boon of brotherhood in service—which 
seems to me a result of religious teach- 
ing in America; the teaching of all men 
up and no man down. 


Problems of Labor 


Summarized By Speaker 

It would seem also that modern meth- 
ods of production have caused some em- 
ployers to believe that youth, rather than 


the experience and age of seasoned. 


| War Department Approves 


Plans for Two New Bridges 





Plans for bridges across navigable 
streams at Chestertown, Md., and Coo 
ersville, N. Y., have been approved, the 
War Department announced Sept. 3. 

.The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: : 

The Assistant Secretary of War, Col. 
Patrick J. Hurley, has approved plans 
for bridges at the localities indicated: 

Maryland. Application by the’ Mary- 
land State Roads Commission for ap- 
proval of plans for a bridge to be con- 
structed across the Chester River at 
Chestertown, Md., under authority of 
State law, to replace an existing bridge 
at that locality. 

| New York. Application by the De- 
partment of Public Works, State of New 
York, for approval of plans of a bridge 
to be constructed across the Great Chazy 
River at Coopersville, Clinton County, 
N. Y., under authority of State law, to 
replace an existing bridge at that lo- 
cality. . 


Rehearing Granted on Loan 
To Construct Two Ships 


The application of the Hudson River 
Navigation Corporation for a loan to aid 
in the construction of two motor ships: 
for use in trade between New York and 
Jacksonville, Fla., has been held open for 
rehearing at the request of the company, 
it was stated orally Sept. 3 at the Ship- 
ping Board’s offices. 

It was explained that the original ap- 
plication of this corporation for a loan 
was rejected on the ground that the ships 
to be built would be unsuited for ocean 
trade and as naval auxiliaries, A re- 
vised design was submitted and the ap- 
plication was scheduled for a hearing on 
a second recommendation that the ships 
would be unacceptable, it was stated, 


Hearing Scheduled on Plan 
To Extend P. & W. V. Line 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has assigned the application of the 
Pittsburgh & West Virgina Railway for 
authority to construct an extension in 
ashington County, Pa., finance docket 
No. 7737, for hearing at Washington 
on Sept. 16 before C. V. Burnside, As- 
sistant Director of Bureau of Finance, 





workers, best serves the needs of produc- 
tion. Consequently, at inopportune times, 
there have been discharged at middle 
age many veteran workers of ability, 
experience and settled habits, who thus 
face the necessity of an untoward ad- 
justment at the age of 45 or 50 years. 
Of late, some progress has been made in 
offsetting this false theory, and I shall 
continue to take every opportunity to 
emphasize the importance of retaining 
in employment those who have demon- 
strated through a long work period that 





they are entitled to the fullest employ- 
ment considerations. 

Unemployment is consequently ever 
present because of these and other causes 
which are constantly recurring; and it 
is to these problems that we must apply 
our very best thought if we would see 
no break in the tremendous progress of 
industry or in our great national soul 
of tolerance toward all. 
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OOD for half the nation 
F . « » breakfast, lunch and 
dinner . . . 3 meals a day in 
12 million American homes 
are cooked with GAS—more 
than by any other fuel. And 
each year adds to the increasing number of 
families enjoying the cleanliness and conve- 
nience of Gas. During the past twenty-five 
years, while the population of ‘the United 
States has increased 50%, the sale of manu- 
factured gas has increased more than seven 


times as fast—or 363%. 


Notwithstanding the enviable past of the 


tes 












gas industry an even greater 
future is assured. The tre- 
mendous practical possibili- 
ties for the utilization of Gas 
for house heating and water 
heating are just heginning 
to be realized. And the newer appliances 
such as Gas refrigerators, incinerators and 
laundry dryers are also coming into more 
general use each year. 

All of these necessary and convenient 
uses afford a highly lucrative field for devel- 


opment, and all will contribute to the future 


, Prosperity of the public utility industry. 
y 


\ 


With strategically located gas and electric properties serving over 
1,200,000 customers in 18 States, the Piilippine Islands and the three 
Maritime Provinces of Canada, the Associated Gas and Electric 
System will share largely in the future growth of the industry. A col- 
ored map showing the territories served will gladly be sent on request. 


61 Broadway 


New York, N.Y. 
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Bell Company to Buy 
Telephone Service 
Jn Montana District 


Line 104 Miles Long Serving 
Miles City and Broadus 
Will Be Improved 
By Purchaser: 








A certificate has been issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, it 








was announced on Aug, 31, finding that 
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Public Utilities 





Internal Revenue Bureau Announces 


Adjustments of Taxes in Eight Cases 





Refunds, Credits and Abatements Are Allowed Exceeding 
$337,000 in Aggregate. 


Refunds, credits and abatements ag- 
gregating more than $337,000 were an- 
nounced Sept. 3 by the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue. The tax adjustments af- 
fected eight taxpayers. 

Following is the full text of the re- 
bates: 

Mrs. Ruby D. Kahn, San Diego, Calif. 
Overassessment of income taxes in favor 


the acquisition by the Mountain States| of the taxpayer are determined as fol- 


Telephone & Telegraph Company of the | lows: 
properties of the Miles City-Broadus | 1925 


Telephone Company will be in the pub- 
lie interest, 

The Miles City-Broadus 
owns and operates toll line, approxi- 
mately 104 miles long, in Custer and 
Powder River Counties, Montana. 

The full text of the report of the 
Commission, by division 4, in finance 
docket No. 7709, follows: 

The Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Company and the Miles City- 
Broadus Telephone Company, herein- 
after referred to as the Bell Company 
and the Miles City Company, respec- 
tively, on July 9, 1929, filed a joint ap- 
plication under section 407 of the trans- 
portation act, as amended, for a certi- 
ficate that the acquisition by the Bell 
Company of the properties of the Miles 
City’ Company will be of advantage to 
the persons to whom service is to be 
rendered and in the public interest. 

State Favors Transfer. 

The public service commission of 
Montana has advised us that in jts op- 
inion the proposed transfer will accrue 
to the best interests of all parties con- 
cerned, A hearing has been had, apd no 
objection to the granting of the appli- 
cation has been presented to us. 

The Bell Company owns and operates 
a telephone system throughout Mon- 
tana. The Miles City Company owns 
and operates a toll line, approximately 
104 miles in length, carrying an iron“ 
metallic circuit, which serves five toll 
stations in Custer and Powder River 
Counties, Mont., and 10 subscriber sta- 
tions at intermediate ranches. This toll 
line runs from Miles City, where it con- 
nects with the local exchange of the 
Bell Company, in a general southerly di- 
rection to Broadus. The Bell Company 
does not maintain any facilities in the 
territory served by the Miles City Com- 
pany. No exchange switchboards are 
involved in this transaction. 

On May 18, 1929, the Bell Company 
contracted to purchase all the properties 
of the Miles City Company, free from 
all liens and encumbrances, for $5,500, 


| 
| 





payable in cash. An appraisal made by 
the inventory and costs engineer of the 
Bell Company finds the reproduction cost 
new of the properties to be $34,769.73, 
and less depreciation $26,736.32. None 
of the acquired properties will be retired 
from service. In 1928 operating reve- 
nues of the Miles City Company were 
$1,693.92, and. operating expenses and 
taxes totaled $1,639.73, Upon acquiring 
the properties the Bell Company will put 
into effect its standard rates, which are 
generally lower than those now charged. 


Serves Farming District. 


The people in this territory “are en- 
gaged principally in stock raising, farm- 
ing, and dairying. About 1921 the East- 
ern Montana Telephone Company was 
organized for the primary purpose of 
providing telephone facilities to the farm- 
ers and ranchers in the area between 
Miles City and Broadus. The properties 
of this company were sold on foreclosure 
to the Miles Trust & Realty Company, 
which bought them to protect its in- 
terests. 


_ The latter company is not interested 
in the telephone business. It is inex- 
perienced in telephone management, and 
is unwilling to finance the necessary ex- 
tensions to meet the constantly increas- 
ing demand for service. The Miles City 
Company is not prepared to provide 
adequate commercial service to this com- 
munity. 

The properties of the Miles City Com- 
pany consist of what is known as a half- 
pole line, that is one which has only 
about one-half the poles usually placed 
in a standard toll line. Upon acquiring 
the properties the Bell Company plans 
to reconstruct the present line into a 
full-pole line, to install a copper toll 
circuit, and to institute standard toll 
service. It is prepared to spend any 
amount that may be necessary to pro- 
vide the people in this section adequate 
telephone service. It appears that the 
transfer of the properties will result in 
a much improved service. 

Patrons Advocate Sale. 

At the hearing communications from 

the mayor of Miles City and other rep- 
resentative telephone users were intro- 
duced in evidence, all favoring the pro- 
posed acquisition. 
_ The Bell Company is, and after acquir- 
ing the properties of the Miles City Com- 
pany, will be subject to the interstate 
commerce act. 

Upon the facts presented we find that 
the acquisition by the Bell Company of 
the Properties of the Miles City Com- 
pany, in accordance with the terms of 
the contract, a copy of which is filed in 


the record, will be of advantage to the | 


persons to whom service is tobe ren- 
dered and in the public interest. 
certificate to that effect will be issued. 





Pullman Company Shows 


Decrease in Net Receipts: 





The Pullman Company has reported to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
its earnings for the month of July and 
or the seven months of this year as fol- 
ows: 


A! 


1923, $9,983.17; 1924, $3,983.26; 
, $3,467.50; 1926, $3,467.50. 

A hearing was held Aug. 5, 1929. The 
entire above assessments are caused by 
the elimination from the taxable in- 


Company | .ome of each year of amounts reported 


in the separate income tax returns filed 
by the taxpayer as her asumed shares of 
community income which, after field ex- 
aminations and confrences held in the 
Bureau, is determined to represent tax- 
able income of her husband, against 
whom deficiencies in taxes have been as- 
sessed. Section 213 (a), revenue acts of 
121, 1924 and 1926; articles 31, regula- 
tions 62, 65 and 69; United States v. 
Robbins et al. (269 U. S. 315). 
Refunded: 1923, $9,983.17; 1924, 
$3,983.26; 1925, $3,467.50; 1926, $3,467.50. 


Distribution of Earnings 
Held Not to Be Dividend 


Mrs. Lillian L. Martin, Morristown, N. 
J. An overassessment of individual in- 
come tax in favor of the above-named 
taxpayer is determind as follows: 1927, 
$29,801.87. 

A hearing was held June 13, 1929. 
The entire overassessment is caused by 
the elimination from taxable income of 
an amount reported in the return as a 
dividend received from a domestic corpo- 
ration which, after field examination and 
conferences held in the Bureau, is de- 
termined to represent the taxpayer’s 





proportionate share of the undistributed 
earnings of the corporation realized dur-: 
ing the year 1927 and, therefore, does 
not constitute/a dividend within the pur- 
view of section 201 of the revenue act 
of 1926 and article 1541 of regulation’ 
69. 1927, $335.60 abated, $29,466.27 re- 
funded. 

Estate of M. Cochrane Armour, Los 
Angeles First National Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, executor, Los Angeles, Calif. 
An overassessment of income tax in 
favor of the above-named taxpayer is 
determined as follows: 1917, $62,975.16. 

A hearing was held May 20, 1929. The 
above overassessment represents a de- 
ficiency in tax assessed and collected 
after-the expiration of the statutory 
period provided therefor. Section 607, 
revenue act of 1928; Bowers v.. New 
York and Albany Lighterage Company 
(273 U. S. 346). 1917, $62,975.16 re- 
funded. 


Exhaustion of Leasehold 


Allowed as Deduction 


Ewa Plantation Company, Ewa, Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii. An overassessment 
of income and profits taxes in favor 
of the above-named taxpayer is deter- 
mined as follows: 1918, $33,477.86. 

A hearing was held May 22, 1929. The 
entire above overassessment is caused by 
the allowance of a deduction from gross 
income for the exhaustion of the Mar. 1, 
1913, value of a leasehold used in the 
business. Section 234(a)(7), revenue 
act of 1918; treasury decision 3760, Cum- 
ulative Bulletin IV-2, p. 154. The value 
used as the basis agrees with the value 
found by the United States Board of Tax 
Appeals in the appeal of this taxpayer 
for later years (Ewa Plantation Com- 
pany v. Commissioner, 13 B. T. A. 625). 
1918, $33,477.86 refunded. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
income taxes 





SAVING 15 to 20 MINUTES 








Earnings— 1929 1928 
July Gross ....... $7,229,904 $7,278,790 
Net after taxes ..... 1,388,267 2,038,981 
Net oper. income . 1,032,493 1,612,618 
Seven months’ gross 47,945,524 : 47,026,376 
Net after taxes 7,382,728 7,599,867 
Net oper. income ... 5,219,929 5,487,036 





Mississippi Railway Amends | 
Petition to Issue Notes 








The Mississippi Export Railroad Com- 
pany has filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission an amendment to its 
application in finance docket No. 7757, 
asking that it be granted authority ‘to 
issue the amount of $43,514.34 in short 
term notes, instead of the amount of 
$35,921.99 requested in its original ap- 
Plication, 


—— 


for millions of commuting passengers “ 


ures. not miles, determine distance. The extraordinary 
success of the Holland Vehicular Tunnel rests upon “minutes 
saved.” The Detroit and Canada, Tunnel, construction of which is 
now far advanced, will make it possible for the 18,000,000 passen- 
gers and 2,000,000 motor cars per year now crossing on ferries, to 
save 15 to 20 minutes each trip. Furthermore a facility of this type 
immediately attracts an enormous amount of new traffic. 


The amazing earnings of New York's Holland Vehicular Tunnel 
which was financed by the States of New York and New Jersey 
have far exceeded all estimates and clearly show the tremendous 
demand for this type of utility in densely populated centers. The 


named taxpayer is determined as fol- 
lows: 1926, $55,011.29. 

A hearing was held Mar. 26, 1929, 
The overassessment is caused by the 
following adjustments: 

Depreciation—Of the overassessment 
$29,706.09 is caused by the allowance of 
an additional deduction for depreciation 
of plant and patents, After field in- 


vestigations and consideration in the Bu- | England (pound) 


reau of the evidence in the file 
is determined that the amount deducted 
in the return was inadequate. 

Revision is accordingly made to pro- 
vide for a reasonable allowance, con- 
sistent with the allowances for prior 
years, in accordance with the provisions 


iof section 284(a)(7) of the revenue 


act of 1926; articles 161, 167, and 561, 
regulations 69. Appeals of Swinehart 


| Tire & Rubber Co. 2 B. T. A. 223, and 


Union Metal Manufacturing Company z 


|B, T. A. 395 


Ordinary and Necessary Expenses.— 
The balance of the above overassess- 
ment, $25,305.20, is caused by allowing 
a deduction for expenditures incurred in 
1926 in the nature of experimental ex- 
pense in connection with sales of a newly 
patented article. These expenditures 
were deducted from income in the tax- 
payer’s 1927 return and the deduction in 
that year has now been restricted to in- 
come. Section 234 (a) (1), revenue act 
of 1926; Homer L. Strong v. Commis- 
sioner 14 B. T. A. 902. 1926, $55,011.29 
refunded. 


Estate of Ernest G. Miller, Fred A. 
Miller and Elise K. John, executors, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. An overassessment of in- 
come tax in favor of the above-named 
taxpayer is determined as follows: 1926, 
$48,606.33. A hearing was held May 
25, 1929, 


Decrease in Profit on Sales.—Of the 
above overassessment, the amount of 
$46,838.39 is caused by a redetermina- 
tion of the profit on the sale of assets, 
an audit of the return in connection 
with the additional information now in 


the file having disclosed that the cost | 


used at the basis was not in accordance 
with the regulations applicable thereto. 
T. D. 4177 (C. B. VII-2, p. 184); G. C. 
M. 5215 (C. B. VII-2, p. 97). 

Interest Income and Expense.—The 
amounts of $789.84 and $978.10 included 
in the above overassessment are caused 
respectively by decreases in interest in- 
come and increases in the deduction for 
interest paid to agree with a field in- 
vestigation of the taxpayer’s books and 
records. Sections 213'(a) and 214 (a) 
(2), revenue act of 1926. 1926, $1,424.05 
credited, $47,182.28 refunded. 


Stock Not Taxable 


In Reorganization Exchange 

United States Trust Company of New 
York, substituted trustee, trust estate of 
Mabel Brady Garvan, New York, New 
York. An overassessment of income tax 
in favor of the above-named taxpayer 
is determined as follows: 1925, $41,- 
227.94. 

A hearing.was held June 20, 1929. The 
entire overassessment is due to the elim- 


‘ination from taxable income of stock of 


corporations received in reorganizations 
in exchange for stock of other corpora- 
tions held by the trust. This allowance 
is in accordance with the provisions of 
section 203(d)(1) ‘of the revenue act of 
1926, and the regulations promulgated 





in favor of the above-| 


thereunder. 1925, $41,227.94 refunded. 

Charles S. Carstairs, Care of J. Hasel- 
tine Carstairs, Executor, Philadelphia, 
Pa. ,An overassessment of income tax in 
favor of the above-named taxpayer is 
determined as follows: 1927, $45,384.25. 

A hearing was held Mar. 22, 1929. The 
entire above overassessment is caused 
by excluding from returned income the 











An overassessment of | amount of earned income, as defined in' (b)(14, revenue act of 1926. 
section 209 of the revenue act of 1926, 384.25. refunded. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Sept. 3.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of th» provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United’ States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 








Aug. 31. Sept. 3. 

Austria (schilling) ....... 14.0765 14,0731 
Belgium (belga) .... 13.8994 13.8951 
Bulgaria (lev) ........... -7205 -7205 
Czechoslovakia (krone) .. 2.9604 2.9591 
Denmark (krone) ...... 26.8151 26.6159 
ie ee c's 484.6875 484.7528 

jt | Finland (markka) ....... 2.5148 2.6166 
France (franc) .......... 3.9116 3.9128 
Germany (reichsmark) ... 23.7966 23.7958 
Greece (drachma) ....... 1.2918 1.2917 
| Hungary (pengo) ........ 17.4854 17.4412 
DUE CUMNE. \.;.Gh.c bdr cceee 5.2292 6.2291 
Netherlands (guilder) ... 40.0597 40.0609 
Norway (krone) ......... 26.6226 26.6256 
Poland (zloty): .....\.e0.. 11.2050 11,2075 
Portugal (escudo) ....... 4.5000 4.4840 
Rumania (leu) ... 5941 -5944 
Spain (peseta) .. 14.7238 14.7267 
Sweden (krefia) .. 28.7808 26.7828 
Switzerland (franc) . . 19.2417 19.2429 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ..:... 1.7560 1.7558 
Hong Kong (dollar) ..... 47.9821 47.9321 
China (Shanghai tael) ... 57.4910 57.2857 
China (Mexican dollar) .. 41.1250 41.1666 
China (Yuan dollar) .... 41.1666 41.1250 
India (rupee) ........... 36.0160 36.0146 
Japan (yen) .........00.. 46.6425 46.6343 
Singapore (dollar) ...... 55.8166 55.9000 
Canada (dollar) ......... 99.2709 99.2884 
Came (pees) .........68. 99.9531 99.9875 
Mexico (peso) ..........- 48.5100 48.4675 
Argentina (peso, gold) ... 95.3647 95.3517 
Brazil (milreis) ......... 11.8625 11.8620 
Chile (peso) .......seee. 12.0426 12.0426 
Uruguay (peso) ......%..- 98.3904 98.3304 
Colombia (peso) ......--- 96.3900 96.3900 
MUUAVOE. x. sheteweoe 52.1250 52.1250 





List of Renewal Bonds 
Of Postmasters Submitted | 


The Post Office Department has just 
made public a list of post offices at which | 
the four-year bonds of postmasters are 
to be renewed during September. Post 
offices in Alaska, Porto Rico and Hawaii | 


list follows: 
Alabama.—Water Valley. 
Alaska.—Cleary, Windham. 
Arkansas.—Guion, Robinson, Truth. 
California—Glenn Ranch, Lang, Rubi- 
con, 
Conneéecticut.—North Hartland. 
Georgia.—Suches. 
Illinois.—Coles. 
Indiana.—Avoca, Vuffloville, Scircleville. 
Iowa.—Leslie, Paralta. 
Kansas.—Hertha. 
Kentucky.—Beech, Bennett, Dizney, 
Fixer, Torestville, Harris, Johnetta, Lake, 


tion 
member banks in 101 leading cities for 
po week ending Aug. 28, made public 

ept. 
week of $18,000,000 in loans and invest- 
ments and of $80,000,000 in net deman 
deposits, an increase of $46,000,000 in 
time deposits, and a small decrease in 
borrowings from Federal reserve banks. 


securities declined 
New York district and $16,000,000 at al) 
reporting banks. 
curities declined $11,000,000 in the New 
York district and- $14,000,000 at all re- 


pany of Chamberlain, 
$25,000. Correspondent, F. B. Stiles, Water- 
town, S. Dak. 


also are included. The full text of the bof Vallejo, Calif.; capital, $100,000. 


ville, New York, 
Bank. and Trust 
ville.” 


Valley 
County, Calif., 
tional Bank at Montrose,” 
County, Calif. 


Refunds 


Decline in Loans and Investments 
Recorded by Member Banks for Week 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


( 


Finance. 





Net Demand Deposits Are Reduced, Time Deposits In- 


crease, and Borrowings Are Smaller. 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condi- 
statement of weekly reporting 


38, shows a decline for the 


Loans on securities increased $12,000,- 


000 at all reporting banks, $42,000,000 in 
the New York district and $6,000,000 in 
the San Francisco district, and declined 
$33,000,000 in the Chicago district and 
$10,000,000 
“All other” loans show a small increase 
for the week, a reduction of $8,000,00¢ 
in the Boston district being offset by 
increases in most of the other districts. 


in the Cleveland district. 


Holdings of United States Government 
$11,000,000 in the 


Holdings of other se- 





Changes an Status 
a 


National Banks 


in the status of national 





Changes 


banks during week ended Aug. 31 were 
announced Sept. 3 by the Comptroller of 
the Currency as follows: 


Application to organize approved: 


The First National Bank and Trust Com- 
S. Dak.; capital, 


Charter issued: 


Mechanics and Merchants National Bank 
Presi- 


ant, N. E. Hanson; cashier, Chas. N. 


Bessac. 


Change of title: i 

The First National Bank of Baldwins- 
to “The First National 
Company of Baldwins- 


Change of title an.. location: 

The First National Bank of La Crescenta 
at Verdugo City, Los Angeles 
to “Crescenta-Canada Na- 
Los Angeles 


Voluntary liquidations: 


Mayflower, Mozelle, Oaks, Polsgrove, The First National Bank of Ryan, Okla.; 
Sarah. , . capital, $50,000; effective July 19, 1929. 

Maine.—Daigle, Dixmont, Oxbow, Shir- | Liquidating agent, Thos F. Hughes, Ryan, 
ley Mills. Okla. Suceeded by The First State Bank 


Maryland.—Burtonsville. 

Michigan.—Lakeland. 

Mississippi.—Roberts. 

Missouri—Amy, Hardenville, 
Seventy Six, Valhalla. 

Montana.—Beaverton, Camps Pass. 

Nebraska.—Quick, 

New Hampshire.—East Lempster, 
ham. 

New York.—Brantingham, Crystal Run, 


Isadora, 


Pel- 





Fairfield, . Greig, Hawkinsville, Illbuck, 
Mount Pleasant, Omar, Otisco Valley, 
Stark. 

North Carolina.—Armour, Glendale 


Springs, Millsaps, Willets. 
Ohio.—Hallisville, Schley, Warwick, 
Oregon.—Sandlake. 
Pennsylvania.—Mosserville, Shy Beaver. 
Tennessee.—Habersham, Manson, Parker, 

Reverie, Vaughtsville, Wales. 
Texas.—Fort Griffin, Indio, 
Vermont.—East Shoreham. 
Virginia.—Bolar, Cana, Coldwater, Duet, 

New London. 

West Virginia.—Crawley, Dickson, Dun- 
can, Jennings, Meador, Millbrook, Wheeler. 
Wisconsin.—Lyndhurst,. 








received from sources without the 
United States by the above-named tax- 
payer, a bona fide nonresident citizen of 
the United States for more than six || 
months of the taxable year. Section 213 
1927, $45,- 





Detroit and Canada Tunnel will derive income not only from 
existing traffic and trafic which such a facility will create but also 


from large areas of terminal real estate owned in fee. 


Detroit and Canada Tunnel ‘Company Common Stock offers the 
sole existing opportunity to participate in the earnings of this new 
type of time-saving public utility. 


Circular T-5 furnished on request 


BERTLES, RAWLS & DONALDSON 


Incorporated 


15 Broad Street 


Chicago Boston Detroit 


New York 


The information contained herein, while not guaranteed, is obtained from sources we believe to be reliable. 


————— 





field, Minn.; 
Aug. 15, 1929. 
field National Bank and Trust Company, 
Northfield. Minn. 
field Nationaal Rank and Trust Company, 
Northfield, Minn. 


of Ryan, Okla. 


The Northfield National Bank, North- 
capital, $100,000; effective 
Liquidating agent, North- 


Succeeded by North- 


porting banks. 

Net demand deposits, which at all re- 
porting banks were $80,000,000 below 
the Aug. 21 total, declined $38,000,000 
in, the Chicago district, $16,000,000 ‘in 
the Boston district, $12,000,000 each in 


d|the New York and Cleyeldnd districts 


and $6,000,C00 in the San Francisco dis- 
trict, and increased $9,000,000 in the St. 
Louis district. Time deposits increased 
$39,000,000 in the New York district and 
$46,000,000 at all reporting banks. Gov- 
ernment deposits declined $7,000,000. 

The principal changes in borrowings 
from Federal reserve banks for the week 
comprise increases of $8,000,000 at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York and 
of $5,000,000 each at St. Louis and 
Minneapolis, and decreases of $8,000,000 
at Chicago, $6,000,000 at San Francisco 
and $5,000,000 at Boston. 

The tabulated statement of the 
principal resources and liabilities of 
all reporting member banks in each 
Federal reserve district, as of the 
close of business Aug. 28, will be 
found on Page 11. 





Okla.; capital, $25,000; effective Aug. 5, 


1929. Liquidating agent, A. W. Lucas, 


Skiatook, Okla. Succeeded by The Okla- 
homa First National Bank of Skiatook, 
Okla. 

Consolidations: 

The Yirst National Bank of Stillwater, 
Okla.; capital, $75,000. The American Na- 
tional Bank of Stillwater, Okla.; capital, 
$50,000. Consolidated under the charter 
of The First National Bank of Stillwater, 
and under the corporate title of “The 
American-First National Bank of Still- 
water,” with capital stock of $125,000. 

The Pittsfield National Bank & Trust 
Company, Pittsfield, Mass.; capital, $300,- 
000. The Third National Bank of Pitts- 
field, Mass.; capital, $125,000. Consoli- 
dated under the charter of The Pittsfield 
National Bank & Trust Company, and un- 
der the corporate title of “The Pittsfield- 
Third National Bank and Trust Company,” 
with capital stoek of $450,000. 


The Old National Bank and Trust Com- | 


pany of Battle Creek, Mich.; capital, $500,- 
000. Merchants Trust and Savings Bank, 
Battle Creek, Mich,; capital, $250,000. Con- 
solidated under the charter of The Old 
National Bank and Trust Company of Bat- 
tle Creek,” and under the corporate title 
“Old-Merchants National Bank and Trust 
Company of Battle Creek,” with capital 
stock of $1,000,000. The consolidated bank 
has one branch located at No. 5 Porter 
Street in the city of Battle Creek, being a 
branch of the Merchants Trust and Sav. 
ings Bank which was in operation on Feb. 
25,. 1927. 

The Lefcourt Normandie National Bank 
of New York, N. Y.: capital $2,000,000. 
The Claremont National Bank of New 
York, N. Y.; capital, $500,000. Consoli- 
dated under the charter of the Lefcourt 
Normandie National Bank of New York, and 
under the corporate title of “The Lefcourt 
National Bank and Trust Co, of New 
York,” with capital stock of $2,857,200. A 
branch of the Lefcourt Normandie Na- 
tional and a branch of the Claremont Na- 
tional, both located in New York City, and 


The City National Bank of San Antonio, | both authorized by this office since Feb. 25, 


Tex.; «xpital, $1,000,000; effective Aug. 29, 
1929. Liquidating agent, the Central Trust | bank. 
Company, 
by City Central Bank & Trust Co., San 
Antonio, Tex. j 


San Antonio,. Tex. - Succeeded 


The Oklahoma Nationa] Bank of Skiatook 


1927, were reauthorized for the consolidated 
Branches authorized under the act of 
Feb. 25, 1927: 
The National Bank of Commerce of De- 
troit, Mich. Location of branches, in the 
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Receipts. 
Customs receipts ..... $2,808,035.12__ 
internal-revenue receipts: ert 
Income tax ......... 558,048.27 
Miscellaneous internai 
TEVENUC ....eeessee 1,257,845.30 
Miscellaneous receipts . 450,515.09 
Total ordinary receipts 5,074,443.78 
Balance previous day... 90,672,954.65 
TOE. ies cs ceca -  95,747,398.43 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures .  $4,238,544:42: 
Interest on public debt. 57,920.20 © 
Refunds of receipts .... 274,158.42 
Panama Canal ..... i 11,952.3 
Operations in special ac- 
COBDIE , iic : ot ba eee 529,858.59 
Adjusted service certifi- : 

Cate L006 on ceseee 110,993.12 
Civil-service retirement , 
TOME ih: casevencuvecs 15,883.08 
Investment of trust ’ 
SURGE 3 «cas hae eaeeerk 119,463.40 
Total ordinary 3 

expenditures ...... 5,358,773.55 | 
Other public debt ex- 
POUUICUTOR e's 86. hes 230,710.00 
Balance today ......... 90,157,914.88 - 
Totak . dcise ec 2d te 95,747,398.43 


nue, Detroit; 
troit. 


!Co. of New York, Ze 


Bronx. 


Our September List 


includes five groups of 
attractive investment 
securities: 


Sound Bonds 


Insurance and 
Bank Stocks 


Preferred and 
Common Stocks 


May we send you a copy? 





HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


Established 1888 


NEW YoRE 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


DETROIT 
PROVIDENCE 
PORTLAND, MBE. 
CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH 
Members of the New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, and Detroit Stock Exchanges 
and the New York Curb Exchange. 











new Union Produce Terminal building at 
the corner of Fort Street and Green Ave- 
20845 Fenkell Avenue, 


De- 


The Lefcourt National Bank and Trust 
N. Location of 
branch, Bosten Road and 174th Street, the 
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Where National Posting Machines 


protect savings accounts— 


In San Francisco | 


American Trust Co. 


Anglo-California Trust Co. 


é 


Bank of Italy National Trust & 
Savings Association 


Brotherhood National Bank 


Crocker First Federal Trust Co. 


Hibernia Savings & Loan Society 


Bank of America of California 


San Francisco banks have made remarkable economies 
since the installation of National Accounting Ma- 


chines. Savings in floor space, reduction in 


rsonnel, 


and a saving on clerical work are results which these 
institutions have found are certain to follow the 
installation of National Posting Machines. 


The National Posting Machine 
FOR SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
Product of The National Cash Register Co. 


Dayton, Ohio, 
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pill drafted by the House Committee on 


‘Revisions Cover Acids, Amber, 
Synthetic Gums, and Coal- 
Tar Products. 


a 


‘the tariff bill (H. R. 2667) as revised 


“by the majority members of the Senate 
“Gommittee on Finance will be reported 
tothe Senate on Sept. 4, according to an 
“@ral announcement of Senator Smoot 


'(Rep.), of Utah, chairman of the Com- 


"mittee. 
The paragraphs of the bill as changed 
by the majority members of the Com- 
mittee, subject to the approval of the 
Senate, are printed herewith in full text. 
“Those paragraphs which are not printed 
“remain unchanged from the form in 
‘which they were when the bill passed 
-the House. The ful: text of the tariff 


“Ways and Means was printed in The 
Uaived States Daily of. May 10. Para- 
graphs in this draft which were changed 
by the House were printed in the issue 
29. 
dae’ davegtavhs changed by the Sen- 
ate Committee follow in full text: | 
Schedule 1—Chemicals, Oils and Paints. | 
Paragraph 1. Acids and acid anhy- 
* drides: Acetic acid containing by weight 
not more than 65 per centum of acetic 
acid, three - fourths of 1 cent per 
pound; containing by weight more than 
65 per centum, 2 cents per pound; a 
anhydride, 5 cents per pound; boric acid, 
1% cents per pound; chloroacetic acid, 
5 cents per pound; citric acid, 17 cents 
per pound; formic acid, 4 cents per 


CHIT 1586) 
| Tariff 
Proposed Changes in Tariff Are Shown 
“In Bill as Offered by Sen 


“New Rates Favored 
~ In Chemical Schedule 


| benzaldehyde suitable for medicinal use, 
| benzoic acid suitable for medicinal use, 





; a “a cht 
ound; lactie acid, containing by weig 
af lactic acid less than 30 per centum, | 


2 cents per pound; 30 per centum or | 


and less than 55 per centum, 4 
aan per pound; and 55 per centum or 
more, 9 cents per pound: Provided, That 
any lactic-acid anhydride present shall 
be determined as lactic acid and included 
as such: And provided further, That the 
duty on lactic acid shall not be less than 
.25 per centum ad valorem; tannic acid, 
“tannin, and extracts of nutgalls, contain- 
ing by weight of tannic acid less than 
50. per centum, 4 cents per pound; 50 
vaate per pound; 50 per centum or more 
and medicinal, 20 cents per pound; tar- 
taric acid, 8 cents per pound; arsenic 
acid, 3 cents per pound; gallic acid, 8 
cents per pound; oleic acid or red oil, 1% 
cents per pound; oxalic acid, 6 cents per 
pound; phosphoric acid containing by 
weight of phosphoric acid less than 80 
per centum, r 
centum or more, 3% cents per pound; 
pyrogallic acid, 12 cents per pound; and 
all other acids and acid anhydrides not 
specially provided for, 25 per centum 
ad valorem. 


Rates Are Fixed 


For Synthetic Gums : 

Par. 11. Amber and amberoid un- 
manufactured, not spetially provided for, 
50 cents per. pound; synthetic gums and 
resins not specially provided for, 4 cents 
per pound and 30 per centum ad valorem; 
arabic or senegal, one-half of 1 cent per 
pound; tragasol and carob gum, 
centum ad valorem. © 

Par. 15. Caffeine, $1 per pound; caf- 


feine citrate 60 cents per pound; com- | 


pounds of caffeine, 25 per centum ad va- 
lorem; theobromine, 75 cents per pound. 
Par. 16. Calcium carbide, one-half of 


1 cent per pound; calcium oxalate, 4} 


r pound. 

Opa ik. Carbon tetrachloride, 2 cents 
per pound; chloroform, 5 cents per pound; 
tetrachloroethane and trichloroethylene, 
25 per centum ad yalorem. 1 

Par. 19. Casein or lactarene and mix- 
tures’ of which casein or lactarene is the 
component material of chief value, not 


centum or more and not medicinal, 10 | 





and ninety degrees centigrade a quant- 
ity of tar acids equal to or more 
than 5 per centum of the original dis- 
tillate, cresylic acid which on being sub- 
jected to distillation yields in the portion 
distilling below two hundred and fifteen 
degrees centigrade a quantity of tar 
acids equal to or more than 75 per cen- 
tum of the,original distillate, and any 
mixture of any of the foregoing prod- 
ucts with any of the products provided 
for in paragraph 1651, 20 per centum ad 
valorem and 3% cents per pound. i 

(ec and d paragraphs in House bill 
unchanged.) 


Provision Is Made 


For Colors, Dyes, and Stains 


Par. 28. Coal-tar products: 

(a) All colors, dyes, or stains, whether} 
soluble or not in water, except those 
provided for in subparagraph (b), color 
acids, color bases, color lakes, leuco- 
compounds, whether colorless or not, in- 
doxyl, and indoxyl compounds; ink pow- 
ders; photographic chemicals; acetanilide 
suitable for medicinal use, acetpheneti- 
dine, acetylsalicylic acid, antipyrine, 


| 


beta-naphthol suitable for medicinal use, 
guaiacol and its derivatives, phenolph- 
thalein, resorcinal suitable for medicinal 
use, salicylic acid and its salts suitable 
fer medicinal use, salol, and other medic- 
inals; sodium benzoate; saccharin; arti- 
ficial musk, benzyl acetate, benzyl ben- 
zoate, coumarin, diphenyloxide, methyl 
anthranilate, methyl salicylate, phenyl- 
acetaldehyde, phenylethy! alcohol, and 
other synthetic odoriferous or aromatic 
chemicals, including flavors, all these 
products not marketable as perfumery, 
cosmetics, or toilet preparations, and not 
mixed and not compounded, and not con- 
taining alcohol; synthetic phenolic resin 
and all resin-like products prepared from 
phenol, cresol, phthalic anhydride, cou- 
marone, indene, or from any other ar- 
ticle or material provided for in para- 
graph 27 or 1651, all these products 
whether in a solid, semisolid, or liquid 
condition; synthetic tanning materials; 
picric acid, trinitrotoluene, and other ex- 
plosives except smokeless powders; all 
the foregoing products provided for in 
this paragraph, when obtained, de- 
rived, or manufactured in whole or 
in part from any of the products 
provided for in paragraph 27 or 1651; 
natural alizarin and natural indigo, and 
colors, dyes, stains, color acids, color 





\bases, color lakes, leuco-compounds, in- 


doxyl, and indoxyl compounds, ob- 
tained, derived, or manufactured in 
whole or in part from natural alizarin 


|or natural indigo; natural methyl sali- 
2 cents per pound; 80 per | > 


cylate or oil of wintergreen or oil of 


| sweet birch; natural coumarin; natural 





20° per | 
| this paragraph shall be based upon the 


guaiacol and its derivatives; vanillin, 
|from whatever source obtained, derived, 
or manufactured; and all mixtures, in- 
| cluding solutions, consisting in whole or 
|in part of any of the articles or ma- 
terials provided for in this paragraph, 
| excepting mixtures of synthetic odorifer- 
| ous or aromatic chemicals, 45 per centum 
ad valorem and 7 cents per pound. 
(b) Synthetic indigo, “Colour Index 
No. 1177,” and sulphur black, “Colour 


20 per centum ad valorem. 
(c) The ad valorem rates provided in 


American selling price (as defined in 
subdivision (g) of section 402, Title 
IV), of any similar competitive article 
manufactured or produced in the United 
States. If there is no similar competi- 
tive article manufactured or produced 
|in the United States then the ad valorem 
|rate shall be based upon the United 
States value, as defined in subdivision 
(e) of section 402, Title IV. 

| (d) For the purposes of this para- 


in this act shall be considered simliar 
to or competitive: with any 





Index No. 978,” 3 cents per pound and | 


graph any coal-tar product provided for | 


imported | 


Chemicals 





ate Committee 


Provisions Affect 
Paints and Pigments 





Animal and Vegetable Oils and 
Industrial Materials Are 
Included. 


the terms of paragraph 27, 28 or 1651, 
shall be assessed for duty or exempted 
from duty as the case may be under par- 
agraph 27, 28, or 1651. 

Par. 31. (a) Cellulose acetate, and 
compounds, combinations, or mixtures 
containing cellulose acetate: 

(1) In blocks, sheets, rods, tubes, pow- 
der, flakes, briquets, or other forms, 
whether or not colloided, and waste 
wholly or in chief value of cellulose ace- 
tate, all the foregoing not made into 
finished or portly finished articles, 50 
cents per pound; 

(2) made into finished or partly finished 
articles of which any of the foregoing 
is the component material of chief yalue, 
and not specially provided for, 80 per 
centum ad valorem. (House bill un- 
changed). 


Levy Is Prescribed 


For Cellulose Compounds 


(b) All compounds of cellulose (except 
cellulose acetate, but including pyroxylin 


and other cellulose esters and ethers), | 


and all compounds, combinations, or mix- 
tures of which any such compound is the 
component material chief value: 


(1) In blocks, sheets, rods, tubes, pow- 
der, flakes, briquets,or other forms, 
whether or not colloided, not made into 
finished or partly finished articles, 40 
cents per pound, except that transparent 
sheets more than three one-thousandths 
of one inch and not more than thirty-two 
one-thousandths of one inch in thickness 
shall be subject to duty at the rate of 
50 cents'per pound; 


(2) made into finised or partly finished 
articles of which any of the foregoing 
is the component material of chief value, 
not specially provided for, 60 per centum 
ad valorem; 

(c) Sheets, bands, and strips (whether 
known as cellophane or by any other 
name whatsoever}, exceeding one inch in 
width but not exceeding three one- 
thousandths of one inch in thickness, 
made by any artificial process from cel- 
lulose, a cellulose hydzate, a compound of 
celulose (other than cellulose acetate), or 
a mixture containing any of the ofergo- 
ing, by solidification into sheets, bands, 
or strips, 45 per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 36. Coca leaves, 10 cents per 
pound. 

[Par, 37. Ergot, 10 cents per pound.] 
(House paragraph eliminiated.) 

_ Par. 37. Iron ammonium oxalate, and 
iron sodium oxalate, 6 cents per pound. 

‘Par. 38. Ethers and esters: Diethyl 
sulphate and dimethyl sulphate, 25 per 
centum ad valorem; ethyl acetat, 3 cents 
per pound; butly acetate and amy] ace- 


cents per pound; ethyl ether, 4 cents per 
pound; and ethers and esters of all kinds 
not specially provided for, 25 per 


article containing more than 10 per 
centum of alcohol shall be classified for 
duty under this paragraph. o 

Par. 41. Formaldehyde solution or 
formalin, 2 cents per pound; solid form- 
aldehyde or paraformaldehyde, 8 cents 
per pound; and hexamethylenetetramine, 
11 cents per pound. 

Par. 42. Edible gelatin, valued at less 
| than 40 cents per pound, 20 per centum 
ad valorem and 3% cents per pound; 
valued at 40 cents or more per pound, 20 
per centum ad valorem and 7 cents per 
pound; gelatin, glue, glue size, and fish 
glue, not specially provided for, valued 
at less than 40 cents per pound, 25 per 
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Paints and Oils 


erties of which have been changed by 
vulcanizing, oxidizing, chlorinating, ni- 
trating, or any other chemical process, 
and not specially provided for, 20 per 
centum ad valorem. 

Par. 59. Oils, distilled or essential: 
Lemon, grapefruit, and orange, 25 per 
jcentum ad valorem; clove, peppermint, 
patchouli, sandalwood, and all other es- 
sential and distilled oils not specially 
eos for, 25 per centum ad valorem: 

rovided, That no article mixed or com- 
pounded with or containing alcoho! shall 
be classified for duty under this para- 
graph. 


Perfume Materials 
Take Various Rates 


peter, refined, 1 cent per pound; and 
permanganate, 6 cents per polind. 


Tax Rates Proposed 


For Sodium and Its Salts 

Par. 80. Sodium, potassium, lithium 
beryllium, and caesium, 25 per centum 
ad valorem. 

Par, 82. Sodium: Arsenate, 1 cent per 
pound; bicarbonate or baking soda, one- 
fourth of 1 cent per pound; borate or 
borax, refined, one-eighth of 1 cent per 
pound; bromide, 10 cents per pound; car- 
bonate, calcined, or soda ash, hydrated or 
sal soad, and monohydrated, one-fourth 
of 1 cent per pound; chlorate, 2 cents 
per pound; chloride or salt, in bags, 
sacks, barrels, und on packages, AN 
: cents per one hundred pounds; in bulk, 

Par. 61. Perfume materials: Amber- | 7 cents per one hundred pounds; citrate, 
gris, castoreum, civet, and musk grained | 12 cents per pound; chromate and di- 
or in pods, 20 per centum ad valorem; | cee 1% cents “ eae 
anethol, citral, geraniol, _heliotropin 4 cents per pound; ferrocyanide or 
ionone, rhodinol, safrol, terpineol, and all yellow prussiate of soda, 2 ae = 
natural or synthetic odoriferous or aro- | POUnd;, hydroxide or caustic soda, “is 
matic chemicals, all the foregoing not half of 1 cent per pound; nitrite, 72 
mixed and not compounded, and not spe- cents per pound; oxalate, 3% cents per 
cially provided for, 45 per centum ad pound; phosphate (except pyro phos- 
valorem; all mixtures or combinations | Phate) containing by weight less than 
containing essential or distilled oils, or 45 Per centum of water, 1% cents per 
natural or synthetic odoriferous or aro- | Pound; phosphate (except pyro phos- 
matic substances, 40 cents per pound | Phate) not specially provided for, three- 
and 50 per centum ad valorem; Provided, fourths of 1 cent per pound; sesquicar- 
That only materials not marketable as | Donate, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound; 
perfumery, cosmetics, or. toilet prepara- silicofluoride, 1% cents per pound; sul- 
tions, and not containing more than 10 | Phéte, crystallized, or GJauber salt, $1 
per e*ntum of alcohol, shall be classified Pet ton; sulphate, anhydrous, $4 per 
|for duty under this paragraph: Provided | tom; sulphide, containing not more than 
further, That all of the foregoing ma-| °° per centum of sodium sulphide, one- 
terials containing more than 10 ‘per half of 1 cent per pound; containing more 
centum of alcohol shall be classified for | than 35 per centum, 1 cent per pound; 
duty under paragraph 62 as toilet prep- | Silicate, and thiosulphate, three-eighths 
arations. | of 1 cent per pound; sulphite, bisulphite, 
| Nas = eee, jnclading cologne = ee one-half of 1 cent 
and’ other toilet waters, articles of per- : : oa” : 
fumery, whether in sachets or iaxwiee, | eee Be eee veuaie a: 
and all preparations used as applications | dride, and salts of | e, toregoing, — 
to the hair, mouth, teeth, or skin, such centum ad valorem; chemical compounds, 
as cosmetics, dentrifices, tooth soaps, | ™ixtures, and salts, wholly or in chief 
pastes, theatrical grease paints, pomades, | value of vanadium, not suet PEO: 
powders, and other toilet preparations, | Vided for, 40 per centum ad valorem. 
all the foregoing, if containing alcohol. [Par. 98. Wood tar and pitch of wood, 
40 cents per pound and 75 per centum | 2nd tar oil from wood, 1 cent per pound. ] 
ad valorem; if not containing alcohol, 75 (House paragraph eliminated.) 


per centum ad valorem; bath salts, if not Schedule for Earths, 


perfumed, 25 per centum ad valorem; if 
perfumed (whether or not having medi. | farthenware and Glassware 
| Schedule 2—Earths, Earthenware, 


cal properties), 75 per centum ad va- 
Glassware. 


| lorem, 

[Par. 64. London purple, 15 per centum Par. 202. (a) Tiles, unglazed, glazed, 
ad valorem.] (Housef paragraph elimi- | ornamented, hand painted, enameled, vit- 
nated.) rified, semivitrified, decorated, encaustic, 

Par. 64. Phosphorus, 8 cents per ceramic mosaic, flint, an eee 
ound, phosphorus oxychlori _|gold decorated, grooved or corrugated, 
y rary ¢ # oxychloride and phos and all other earthen tiles and tiling by 


phorus trichloride, 6 cents per pound. : : 
(Change in numberin agraph whatever name known (except pill tiles, 
= g paragraph only.) and except tiles provided for in subpar- 


Par. 65. Plasters, healing or curative inchudi 
of ak kinds. al ‘aaubalinaa. 20 per | 2graph (b), (c), or (e), but nee 
centum ad valorem. (Change in num Cine Ween 08 Sh Sek rere S 
bering paragraph only.) ~|the foregoing valued at not more than 

Par. 66. Paints ephure and pigments - a = oe nok ee = 50 aoe 
| commonly known as artists’, school, stu- pe cay enna ™ ait colunees aitealenem: 
aa ‘ar re pew or colors: | yalued at more than 40 cents per square 
. ) ether in bulk or in tubes, cakes, | foot, 60 per centum ad valorem. 


jars, pans, or other forms, not assem-| (bh) Glazed earthen tile commercially 





tate, 7 cents per pound; ethyl chloride, 15| 


centum ad valorem: Provided, That no 


centum ad valorem and 2 cents per) 


bled in paint sets, kits, or color outfits, 
40 per centum ad valorem; 

(2) In tubes, cakes, jars, pans, or other 
|forms, when assembled in paint sets, 
jkits, or color outfits, with or without 
brushes, water pans, outline drawing, 
stencils, or other articles, 70 per centum 
ad valorem. 


Par. 69. Blue pigments and all blues 
containing iron ferrocyanide or iron 
ferricyanide, in pulp, dry, or ground in 
or mixed with oil or water, 8 cents per 
pound; ultramarine blue, diy, in pulp, 
or ground in or mixed with oil or water, 
wash and all other blues containing ultra- 
marine, if valued at more than 10 cents 
per pound, 4 cents per pound; if valued 
at 10 cents per pound or less, 3 cents 
per pound. 

Par. 70. Bone black or bone char, and 
blood char, 20 per centum ad valorem; 
decolorizing, deodorizing, or gas-absorb- 
ing chars and carbons, whether or not 
activated, and all activated chars and 
carbons, 45 per centum ad valorem: 

_Par. 79. Potassium: Chromate and 
dichromate, 2% cents per pound; citrate, 
13 cents per pound; chlorate and per- 
chlorate, 142 cents per pound; ferricy- 
anide or red prussiate of potash, 7 cents 
per pound; ferrocyanide or yellow prus- 


coal-tar product which accomplishes re- 
sults substantially equal to those ac- 
;complished by the domestic product 
|when used in substantially the same 
|. manner. 

(e) The specific duties provided for in 
this paragraph on colors, dyes, or stains, 
whether soluble or not in water, color 
acids, color bases, color lakes, leuco- 
compounds, indoxyl, and 
pounds, shall be based on standards of 
strength which shall be established by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and that 
upon all importations of such articles 
which exceed such standards of strength 
the specific duty shall be computed on 
the weight which the article would have 
|if it were diluted to the 
| strength, but in no case shall any such 
articles of whatever strength be subject 
|to a less specific duty than that pro- 


specially provided for, 3% cents per 
pound. Ps ¢ 
* Par. 20. Chalk or whiting or Paris 
white: Dry, ground, or bolted, four tenths 
of 1 cent per pound; precipitated, 25 per 
centum “ad valorem; ground in oil} 
(putty), 1 cent per pound; put up in the 
form of cubes, blocks, sticks, or disks, 
or otherwise, including tailors’, biHiard, 
red, and manufactures of chalk not spe- 
cially provided for, 25 per centum ad 
valorem. 

Par. 25. Chicle, refined or advanced 
in value by drying, straining, or any 
other process or treatment whatever be- 
yond that essential to the proper pack- 
ing, 5 cents per pound. 


Two Paragraphs Cover 


Coal-tar Products 

Par. 27. Coal-tar products: 

(a) (1) Acetanilide not suitable for 
medicinal use, etc. (House bill un- 
changed. 

(2) all distillates (except those pro- 
vided for in subparagraph (b)) of coal 
tar, blast-furnace tar, oil-gas tar, and} 
water-gas tar, which on being subjected 
to distillation yield in ‘the portion dis-| color, dye, stain, color acid, color base, 
tilling below one hundred and ninety de- | color lake, leuco-compound, indoxyl, or 
grees centigrade a quantity of tar acids | indoxyl compound unless the immediate 
equal to or more than 5 per centum of | container and the invoice shall bear a 
the original distillate or which on being | plain, conspicuous, and truly descriptive 
subjected to distillation yield in the por- | statement of the identity and percentage, 
tion distilling below two hundred and | exclusive of diluents, of such color, dye, 
fifteen degrees centigrade a quantity of | stain, color acid, color base, color lake, 
tar acids equal to or more than 75 per | leuco-compound, indoxyl, or indoxyl com- 
centum of the original distillate; | pound contained therein. 

(3) all products, by whatever name 
known, which are similar to any of the 
products provided for in this paragraph 
or in paragraph 1651, and which are ob- 
tained, derived or manufactured in whole 
or in part from any of the products pro- 
vided for in this paragraph or in para- 





the case may be, 


Description of Goods 
Required on Containers 
(f) It shall be unlawful to import or 


(g) On and after the passage of this 
Act it shall be unlawful to import or 
bring into the United States any such 
color, dye, stain, color acid, color base, 
color lake, leuco-compound, indoxyl, or 
indoxyl compound, if the immediate con- 
tainer or the invoice bears any state- 
graph 1651; ment, design, or device regarding the 

(4) all mixtures, including solutions, | @Tticle or the ingredients or substances 
consisting in whole or in part of any of | contained therein which is false, fraudu- 
the foregoing products provided for in| /emt, or misleading in any particular. 
this paragraph, except sheep dip and ) In the enforcement of the fore- 
medicinal soaps; 

(5) all the foregoing’ products provided | 
for in this paragraph, not colors, dyes, 
or stains, color acids, color bases, color 
lakes, leuco-compounds, indoxyl, indoxy] | 
compounds, ink powders, photographic 
chemicals, medicinals, synthetic aromatic 
or odoriferous chemicals, synthetic resin- 
like products, synthetic tanning materi- 
als, or explosives and not specially pro- 
vided for in paragraph 28 or 1651, 40 
per centum ad valorem and 7 cents per 
pound. . 

(b)Metacresol having a purity of 90 
per centum or more, orthocresol having 
a purity of 90 per centum or more, para- | 
creso] having a purity of 90 per centum 
or more, phenol, carbolic acid which on 
being subjected to distillation yields in 
' the portion distilling below one hundred 


Secretary of the Treasury shall adopt 
a standard of strength for each dye or 
other article which shall conform as 
nearly as practicable to the commercial 
strength .in*ordinary use in the? United 
States prior to July 1, 1914. If a dye 
or other article has been introduced into 
commercial use since said date then the 
standard of strength for such dye or 
|} Other article shall conform as nearly 
as practicable to the commercial strength 
in ordinary use. If a dye or other arti- 
cle was or is ordinarily used in more 
than one commercial strength, then the 
lowest commercial strength shall be 
adopted as the standard of strength for 
such dye or other article. 

(i) Any article or product which is 
within the terms of paragraph 1, 5, 88, 
| 40 61, 67, 83, or 1687, as well as within 








indoxyl com- | 


standard | 


vided in subparagraph (a) or (b), as| 


| bring into the United States any such | 


going provisions of this paragraph the | 


Slate of potash, 4 cents per pound; 
iodide, 25 cents per pound; bromide, 10 
cens per pound; bicarbonate, 11% cents 
per pound; carbonate, three-fourths of 1 
cent per pound; hydroxide or caustic 


| pound; valued at 40 cents or more per 
| pound, 25 per centum ad valorem and 7| 
|cents per pound; aga agar, 15 cents per 
| pound and 25 per cenutm ad valorem; 
| casein glue, pectin, insinglass, and manu- 
|factures, wholly or in chief value of 
| gelatin, glue, or glue sibze, 25 per cenum 
|ad valorem. 

| Par. 44. Ink, and ink powders not 
| specially provided for, 15 per centum ad | 
| valorem. 


potash, 1 cent per pound; nitrate or salt- 


Par. 45. Iodine, resublimed, 10 cents | 
per pound. ; a] 
Par. 48. Licorice, extracts of, in 


pastes, rolls, or other forms, 20 per cen- 
tum ad valorem. 

| Par. 50. Magnesium: Carbonate, pre- 
| cipitated, 14% cents per pound; chloride, 
anhydyrous, 1 cent per pound; chloride, 
|not specially provided for, five-eighths 
lof 1 cent per pound; sulphate or Epsom 
|salts, one-half of 1 cent per pound; 
oxide or calcined magnesia, 7 cents per 
pound. 


Menthol Dutiable 


At 50 Cents a Pound 


Par. 52. Menthol, 50 cents per pound; 
}eamphor, crude, natural, 1 cent per 
pound; refined or synthetic, 6 cents per 
pound. 

| Par. 53. Oils, animal and fish: Sod, 
| herring, and menhaden, 5 cents per gal- 
|lon; whale and seal, 6 cents per gallon; 
| sperm, crude, 6 cents per gallon; sperm, 
| refined or otherwise processed, 12 cents 
|pe rgallon; spermaceti wax, 6 cents per 
| pound; wool grease containing more than 
|2 per centum of fre fatty acids, 1 cent 
| per pound; containing 2 per centum or 
'less of fre fatty acids and not suitable 
|for medicinal use, 2 cents per pound; 
‘suitable for medicinal use, including 
|adeps lanae, hydrous or anhydrous, 3 
| cents per pound; all other animal and 
fish oils, fats, and greases, not specially 
| provided for, 20 per centum ad valorem. | 
| Par. 54. Oils, vegetable: Castor, 3} 
lcents per pound; hempseed, 1% cents | 
| per pound; linseed or flaxseed, and com- | 
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binations and mixtures in chief value | 
of such oil, 3 7-10 cents per pound; | 
olive, weighing with the immediate cop- 
tainer less. than 40 pounds, 7% cents 
per pound on contents and containers; 
olive, not specially provided for, 6% 
cents pe rpound; poppy seed, 2 cents 
per pound; rapeseed, 6 cnets per gallon; 
all other expressed or extractéd oils, not 
specially provided for, 20 per centum 
ad valorem. 

Par. 55. Coconut oil, 2 cents per 
pound; cottonseed oil, 3 cents per pound; 
peanut oil, 4 cents per pound; palm? 
kernel oil, 1 cent per pound; sesame 
oil, 3 cents per pound; and soy-bean oil, 
2 8-10 cents per pound, but not less than 
45 per céentu mad valorem, 

Par. 57. Hydrogenated or hardened 
oils and fats, 3 cents per pound; other 
oils and fats, the composition and prop- 
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| or commonly known as strips: One color, 


{not exceeding one inch 
|eents each; all the foregoing, if- em- 
| bossed, or decorated except by stenciling, 
j}and all other strips, 60 per centum ad 
valorem. 

(c) Glazed earthen tile commercially 
or commonly known as trimmers. or 
| trim, one-fourth of 1 cent per square 
|inch, but not less than 60 per centum 
ad valorem. 


every description or parts thereof, com- 
posed wholly or in chief value of earthen 
| tiles or tiling, except pill tiles, 50 per 
;}ecentum ad valorem. 

(e) So-called quarries or quarry tiles 


















| cents each; stenciled, regardless of color, | 
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Earthenware, and Glassware 














(d) Mantels, friezes, and’ articles of | and 





Schedule Includes Tiles, Cements, Statuary, 
Crockery, China, Glass Bottles and 
Jars, and Graphite. 





measuring seven-eighths of an inch or 
over in thickness, 30 per centum ad 
valorem. 

Par. 204, Crude magnesite, fifteen 
thirty-seconds of 1 cent per pound; 
caustic calcined magnesite, fifteen-six- 
teenths of 1 cent per pound; dead burned 
and grain magnesite, and periclase, not 
suitable for manufacture into oxy- 
chloride cements, twenty-three fortieths 
of 1 cent per pound. 


No Change Asked 


On Portland Cement 

Par. 205. (a) Plaster rock or gypsum, 
ground or calcined, $3 per ton. 

(b) Roman, Portland, and other hy- 
draulic cement (unchanged). 

(c) Keene’s cement, and other cement 
of which gypsum is the component ma- 


terial of chief value: Valued at $14 pér | 


ton or less, $3.50 per ton; valued above 


$14 and not above $20 per ton, $5 per | stoneware, including clock cases with or 


ton; valued above $20 and not, above 
$40 per ton, $10 per ton; valued above 
$40 per ton, $14 per ton. 

(d) Other cement, not specially pro- 
vided for, 20 per centum ad valorem. 

(e) Statues, statuettes, and 
reliefs, wholly or in 
plaster of paris, not specially provided 
for, 60 per centum ad valorem; manu- 
factures of which plaster of paris is 
the component material of chief value, 
not specially provided for, 35 per cen- 
tum ad valorem, 

Par.*206. Pumice stone, unmanufac- 
tured, valued at $15 or less per ton, 
one-twentieth: of 1 cent per pound; 
valued at more than $15 per ton, one- 


and | “ehth of 1 cent per pound; wholly or 


partly manufactured, three-fourths of 1 
cent per pound; manufactures of pumice 
stone, or of which pumice stone is the 
component material of chief value, not 
specially provided for, 35 per centum ad 
valorem. 

Par. 207. Clays or earths, unwrought 
or unmanufactured, including common 
blue clay and Gross-Almerode glass pot 
clay, not specially provided for, $1 per 
ton; wrought or manufactured, not 
specially provided for, $2 per ton; china 
clay or kaolin, $1.50 per ton; crude 
feldspar, $1 per ton; bauxite, crude, not 
refined or otherwise advanced in condi- 
tion in any manner, $1 per ton; fuller’s 


}earth, unwrought and unmanufactured, 
| $1.50 per ton; wrought or 
| tured, $3.25 per ton; earths artificially 


manufac- 


activated with acid or other material, 


|not exceeding one inch in width, 1%|$5 per ton; fluorspar, $8.40 per ton. 


Par. 208. Mica, unmanufactured, val- 


in width; 1% / ued at not above 15 cents per pound, 4 


cents per pound; valued above 15 cents 
per pound, 2 cents per pound and 25 
per centum ad valorem; mica, cut or 
trimmed, 35 per centum ad valorem; 
mica splittings, 25 per centum ad va- 
lorem; mica plates, and built-up mica, 
and all manufactures of mica or of 
which mica is the component material of 
chief value, by whatever name known, 
to whatever use applied, and 
whether or not named, described, or pro- 
vided for elsewhere in this act, 40 per 
centum ad valorem; waste, scrap, and 
ground mica, 5 per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 209. Talc, steatite or soapstone, 


ION 





|not painted, 





and French chalk, crude and unground, 
one-fourth of 1 cent per pound; ground, 
washed, powdered, or pulverized (ex- 
cept toilet preparations), 25 per centum 
ad valorem; cut or sawed, or in blanks, 
crayons, cubes, disks, or other forms, 1 
cent per pound; manufactures (except 
toilet preparations), of which _ tale, 
steatite or soapstone, or French chalk 
is the component material of chief 
value, wholly or partly finished, and not 
specially provided for, if not decorated, 
35 per centum ad valorem; if decorated, 
45 per centum ad valorem. 


Added Levy Is Placed 


On Cups, Saucers and Plates 


Par. 211. Earthenware and crockery 
ware composed of a _ nonvitrified ab- 
sorbent body, including white granite 
and semiporcelain earthenware, and 
cream-colored ware, terra cotta, and 


without movements, pill tiles, plaques, 
ornaments, charms, vases, statues, stat- 
uettes, mugs, cups, steins, lamps, and 
all other articles composed wholly or in 


bas-| Chief value of such ware; plain white, 


chief value of | 


plain yellow, plain brown, plain red, or 
plain black, not painted, colored, tinted, 
stained, enameled, gilded, printed, orna- 
mented, or decorated in any manner, 


|and manufactures in chief value of such 


ware, not specially provided for, 45 per 
centum ad valorem; painted, colored, 


| tinted, stained, enameled, gilded, printed, 


ornarfiented, or decorated in any man- 
ner, and manufactures in chief value 
of such ware, not specially provided for, 
55 per centum ad valorem. In addition 
to the foregoing there shall be paid the 
following duties: On cups, saucers, and 
plates, valued at not more than 50 cents 
per dozen, 10 cents per dozen; on cups 
and saucers imported as units, valued 
at not more than 50 cents per dozen 
units, 10 cents per dozen separate pieces. 

Par. 212. China, porcelain, and other 
vitrified wares, including chemical porce- 
lain ware and chemical stoneware, com- 
posed of a vitrified nonabsorbent body 
which when broken shows, a vitrified or 
vitreous, or semivitrified or semivitreous 
fracture, and all bisque and parian’ 
wares, including clock cases with or 
without movements, plaques, pill tiles, 
ornaments, charms, vases, statues, stat- 
uettes, mugs, cups, steins, lamps, and 
all other articles composed wholly or in 
chief value of such ware, plain white, 
colored, tinted, stained, 
enameled, gilded, printed, or ornamented 
or decorated in any manner, and manu- 
factures in chief value of such ware, not 
specially provided for, 60 per centum ad 
valorem; painted, colored, tinted, stained, 
enameled, gilded, printed, or decorated 
in any manner, and manufactures in 
chief value of such ware, not specially 
provided for, 70 per centum ad valorem; 
any of the foregoing articles containing 


25 per centum or more of calcined bone, | 


not painted, colored, tinted, stained, 
enameled, gilded, printed, or ornamented 
or decorated in any manner, 50 per 
centum ad valorem; painted, colored, 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 
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tinted, stained, enameled, gilded, printed, 
or ornamentéd or decorated in any man- 
ner, 55 or centum ad valorem. In ad- 
dition to the foregoing there shall be 
paid the following duties: On cups, 
saucers, and plates, valued at not more 
than 50 cents per dozen, 10 cents per 
dozen; on cups and saucers imported 
as units, valued at not more than 50 
cents per dozen units, 10 cents per 
dozen separate pieces. 

Par. 213. Graphite or plumbago, crude 
or refined: Amorphous, 5 per centum ad 
valorem; crystalline lump, chip, or dust, 
20 per centum ad valorem; crystalline 
flake, 1% cents per pound. As used in 
this paragraph, the term “crystalline 
flake” means graphite or plumbago 
which occurs disseminated as a rela- 
tively thin flake throughout its contain- 
ing rock, decomposed or not, and which 
may be or has been separated therefrom 
by ordinary crushing, pulverizing, | 
screening, or mechanical concentration 
process, such flake being made up of a 
number of parallel laminae, which may 
be separated by mechanical means. 


Carbons and Electrodes 


Classified By Size 


Par. 216. Carbons and electrodes, of | 
whatever material composed, and wholly 
or partly manufactured, for producing 
electric arc light, if less than one-half 
inch in diameter or of equivalent cross- 
sectional area, 60 per centum ad valo- 
rem; if one-half inch or more in diam- 
eter or of equivalent cross-sectional area, 
45 per centum ad valorem; electrodes, 
composed wholly or in part of carbon or 
graphite, and wholly or partly manu- 
factured, for electric furnace or electro- 
lytic purposes; brushes, of whatever ma- 
terial composed, and wholly or partly 
manufactured, for electric motors, gen- 
erators, or other electrical machines or 





appliances; plates, rods, and other forms, | 


of whatever material composed, and 
wholly or partly manufactured, for man- 
ufacturing into the aforesaid brushes; 
and articles or wares composed wholly 
or in part of carbon or graphite, wholly 
or partly manufactured, 
provided for, 45 per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 218. (a) Biological, chemical, 


metallurgical, pharmaceutical, and surgi- | 


cal articles and utensils of all kinds, 
ete., unchanged. 


and tubing, with ends finished or un- 
finished, for whatever purpose used, 
wholly or in chief value of glass, 65 per 
centum ad valorem; wholly or in chief 
value of fused quartz or fused silica, 
40 per centum ad valorem; gauge glass 
tubes, wholly or in chief value of glass, 
55 per centum ad valorem. 

(c) Illuminating articles of every de- 
scription, finished or unfinished, whoily 
or in chief value of glass, for use in con- 
nection with artificial illumination: 
Prisms, 30 per centum ad valorem; chim- 
neys, 55 per centum ad valorem; globes 
and shades, 85 per centum ad valorem; 
all others, and parts thereof, 60 per 
centum ad valorem. 

(d) Unchanged. 

(e) Bottles and jars, wholly or’ in 


chief value of glass, of the character | 


used or designed to be used as containers 
of perfume, talcum powder, toilet water, 
or other toilet preparations, and bottles, 
vials, and jars, wholly or in chief value 
of glass, fitted with or designed for use 
with ground glass stoppers, 821% per 
centum ad valorem. 
(f, g, h; i, j,) Unchanged. 


Content of Glass 
In Boxes Regulated 


Par. 219. Cylinder, crown, and sheet 
glass, by whatever process made, and for 
whatever purpose used, not exceeding 
one hundred and fifty square inches, 1% 
cents per pound; above that, and not 


exceeding three hundred and eighty-four | 


square inches, 2 1-16 cents per pound; 
above that, and not exceeding seven hun- 
dred and twenty square inches, 2 7-16 
cents per pound; above that, and not 
exceeding eight hundred and sixty-four 
square inches, 2% cents per pound; 
above that, and not exceeding one 
thousand two hundred square inches, 
3 cents per pound; above that, and not 
exceeding two thousand four hun- 
dred square inches, 3 3-8 cents per 
pound; above that, 3% cents per 
pound: Provided, That cylinder, crown, 
and sheet glass, imported in boxes, shall 
be denied entry unless such boxes contain 
fifty or one hundred square feet, 
as nearly as sizes will permit, and the 
duty shall be computed thereon accord- 
ing to the actual weight of_ glass. 

Par. 220. Laminated glass composed 
of layers of glass and other material or 
materials, and manufactures wholly or 
in chief value of such glass, 60 per 
centum ad valorem. 

Par. 221. Rolled glass (not sheet 
glass) fluted, figured, ribbed, or rough, 
or the same containing a wire netting 
within itself, 142 cents per pound; Pro- 
vided, That all the above glass, and 
cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, when 
ground wholly or in part (whether or 
not polished) otherwise than for 
the purpose of ornamentation, and 
rolled, cylinder, crown, and_ sheet 
glass, not less than one-eighth of 
one inch in thickness, when obscured 
in any manner, shall be subject to the 
same rate of duty as plate glass. 

Par. 222. (a) Plate glass, by whatever 
process made, not exceeding three hun- 
dred and eighty-four square inches, 124% 
cents per square foot; above that, and 
not exceeding seven hundred and twenty 
square inches, 19 cents per square foot; 
all above that, 22 cents per square foot; 
Provided, That.none of the foregoing 
measure three-eighths of one inch or 
over in thickness shall be subject to a 
less rate of duty than 50 per centum ad 
valorem. 

*(b) Plate glas~ containing a wire net- 
ting within itself, not exceeding three 
hundred and eighty-four square inches, 
13% cents per square foot; above that, 
and not exceeding seven hundred and 
twenty square inches, 20 cents per square 
foot; all above that, 28 cents per square 


oot. 

Par. 223. Plate, cylinder, crown, and 
sheet glass, by whatever process made, 
when made into mirrors, finished or 
partly finished, exceeding in size one 
hundred and forty-four square inches and 
not exceeding three hundrea and eighty- 


not specially | 


four square inches, 134 cents per square 
foot; above tlat, and not exceeding seven 
hundred and twenty square inches, 20 
cents per square foot; all above that, 23) 
cents per square foot: Providea, That 
none of the foregoing shall be subject to 
a less rate -f duty than 45 per centum 
ad valorem: ~rovided further, That none 
of the foregoing mirrors when iramed 
shall be subject to a less rate than that 
imposed upo:: similar mirrors of like de- 
scription not *ramed, but shall pay im ad- 


Aluminum 


denum, molybdenum powder, calcium 
molybdate, and all other compounds and 
alloys of molybdenum, 50 cents per 
pound on the molybdenum containe' 
therein and 15 per centum ad valorem. 

(f) Ferrotungsten, metallic tungsten, 
tungsten powder, tungstic acid, tungsten 
carbide powder, and all other compounds 
of tungsten, 60 cents per pound on the 
tungsten contained therein and 25 per 
centum ad valorem. 

(gz) Ferrochromium tungsten, chro- 
mium tungsten, chromium cobalt tungs- 
ten, tungsten nickel and all other alloys 
of tungsten not specially provided for, 
6 cents per* pound on the tungsten con- 
tained therein and 25 per centum ad 
valorem. 


(h) Ferrosilicon, containing 8 per cen- 
tum or more of silicon and less than 


60 per centum, 2 cents per pound on the 


dition thereto upon such frames the rate | Pound on the silicon contained therein. 


of duty applicable thereto when imported 
sen: rately.. 


Optical Glass to Pay 


Duty of 45 Per Cent 


Par. 227. Optical glass or glass used 
in the manufacture of lenses or prisms 
for spectacles, or for optical instruments 
or equipment, or for optical parts, scien- 
tific of commercial, in any and all forms, 
45 per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 228. (a) Spectrographs, etc., un- 
changed. ~ 

(b) Azimuth mirrors, parabolic or 
mangin mirrors for searchlight reflectors, 
mirrors for optical, dental, or surgical 
purposes, photographic or projection 
lenses, sextants, octants, opera or field 
glasses (not prism binoculars), tele- 
scopes, microscopes, all optical instru- 
ments, and frames, mountings, and other 
parts thereof; all the foregoing, finished 
or unfinished, not specially provided for, 
45 per centum ad valorem. : 


this paragraph: (1) any articles chiefly 
used for the amusement of children, or 
(2) any part of any such article. 

Par. 229. Incandescent electric-light 
bulbs. and lamps, without filaments, 20 
per centum ad valorem; with metal fila- 
ments, 25 per centum ad valorem; with 
filaments of carbon or other non-metallic 
material, 1 cent each and 30 per centum 
ad valorem. 

Par. 230. (a) Stained or painted glass 
windows, etc., unchanged. 


cased mirrors in chief value of platinum, 


for, not exceding in size one hundred and 
forty-four square inches, with or with- 
out frames or cases, 50 per centum ad 
valorem. 


photographic reproductions or engraving 

processes, or for measuring or recording 

purposes, 55 per centum ad valorem. 
(d) Unchanged. 


(c) There shall not be classified under | 


(b) Glass mirrors (except framed or | 


gold or silver), not specially provided | 


(c) Glass ruled or etched in any man- | 


| rs f p f such glass, for 
iis, "atin kendeash windion aleaei ebiind | ner, and manufactures of such glass, fo 


(i) 


per centum ad valorem. 
(j) Ferrochrome or 


valorem. 
(k) Boron carbide, chromium carbide 


manganese copper, 25 per 
valorem. 
(1) Ferrophosphorus, ferrotitanium 


ferrovanadium, ferrouranium, ferrozirco- 
nium, zirconium ferrosilicon, ferroboron, 


ferrosilicon aluminum vanadium, 25 per 
centum ad valorem. 

(m) Barium, boron, calcium, colum- 
|bium or niobium, strontium, tantalum, 
thorium, titanium, uranium, vanadium, 
zirconium, alloys of two or more of these 
metals, or alloys not specially provided 
for of one or more of these metals with 
one or more of the metals aluminum, 
chromium, cobalt, copper, manganese, | 
nickel, or silicon, 25 per-eentum ad valo- 
rem. 


Levy on Alloys for Use 
In Making Iron or Steel 


(n) All alloys used in the manufac- 
| ture of steel or iron, not specially pro- | 
| vided for, 25 per centum ad valorem. 
(o) Cerium metal, $1 per pound. 

(p) Ferrocerium and all other cerium 
| alloys, $1 per pound and 25 per centum 
| ad valorem. 

(q) Ductile tantalum metal, ductile 
columbium or niobium metal, and ductile 
nonferrous alloys of tantalum metal, or} 
of columbium or niobium metal, 40 per 
centum ad valorem. 





Par. 231. Smalts, frostings, and all 
ceramic and glass colors, fluxes, glazes, 
and enamels, all the foregoing, ground 
or pulverized, 30 per centum ad valo- 
rem; in any other form, 40 per centum 
ad valoren; opal, enamel or cylinder 
glass tiles, tiling, and rods, 40 per cen- 
tum ad valorem. 

Par. 232. (a) Marble, etc., unchanged. 

(b) Slabs and paving tiles of marble, 
breccia, or onyx: Containing not less 
than four superficial inches, if not more 
than one inch in thickness, 8 cents per 
superficial foot; if more than one inch 
and not more than one and one-half 
inches in thickness, 10 cents per superfi- 
cial foot; if more than one and one-half 
inches and not more than two inches 
in thickness, 13 cents per superficial 
foot; in addition thereto on all the fore- 
going, .if rubbed in whole or in part, 3 
cents per superficial foot, or if polished 
in whole or in part (whether or not 
| rubbed), 6 cents per superficial foot. 

(c and d unchanged.) 

[Par. 234. Burrstones, manufactured or 
| bound up into millstones, 15 per centum 
ad valorem.] 
} nated.) 

Par. 234. (a) Granite suitable for 
use as monumental, paving, or building 
stone, not specially provided for, hewn, 
dressed, pointed, or polished, or other- 
wise manufactured, 60 per centum ad 
valorem; unmanufactured, or not dressed, 
pointed, hewn, or polished, 25 cents per 
cubic foot, 

(b) Travertine stone, unmanufactured, 
or not dressed, hewn, or polished, 15 
cents per cubic foot. 

(c) Unchanged. 

[Par. 286. Grindstones, finished or un- 
finished, $1.75 per ton.] (House para- 
graph eliminated.) 


Schedule for Metals 


And Their Products 
Schedule 3—Metals and Manufactures of. 

Par. 301. Iron in pigs and iron kent- 
ledge, $1.50 per ton; spiegeleisen con- 
taining more than 1 per centum of car- 
bon, $1 per ton; granular or sponge iron, 
$2 per ton; wrought and cast scrap iron, 
scrap steel, hammer scale, roll scale, 
and mill scale, 75 cents per ton: Pro- 
vided, That spiegeleisen for the pur- 
poses of this act shall be an iron man- 
ganese alloy containing less than 30 per 
centum of manganese: Provided further, 
That nothing shall be deemed scrap iron 
or serap steel except secondhand or 
waste or refuse iron or steel fit only to 
be remanufactured: Provided further, 
That an additional duty of $1 per pound 
on the vanadium content in excess of 
one-tenth of 1 per centum, 72 cents per 
pound on the tungsten content in excess 
of two-tenths of 1 per centum, 65 cents 
per pound on the molybdenum content 
in excess of two-tenths of 1 per centum, 
and 3 cents per pound on the chromium 
content in excess of three-tenths of 1 
per centum, shall be levied, collected, 
and paid on all the foregoing. 

Par. 302. (a) Molybdenum ore or con- 
centrates, 35 cents per popnd on the 
metallic molybdenum contained therein. 

(b) Tungsten ore or concentrates, 45 
cents per pound on the metallic tungsten 
contained therein. 

(c) Ferromanganese containing more 
than 1 per centum of carbon, sixty-five 
one-hundreths of 1 cent per pound on 
the metallic manganese contained there- 
in: Provided, That ferromanganese for 
the purposes of this act shall be such 
iron manganese alloys as contain 30 per 
centum or more of manganese. 

(d). Manganese metal, manganese sili- 
con, manganese boron, and ferromangan- 
ese and spiegeleisen containing not more 
than 1 per centum of carbon, sixty-five 
one-hundredths of 1 cent per pound on 
the manganese contained therein and 15 
per centum ad valorem. 





(e) Ferromolybdenum, metallic molyb-| 317, 319, 322, 323, 324, and 328, on steel) less than one inch in length nor smaller 


(House paragraph elimi- | 


Par. 303. Muck bars, pieces thereof 
except crop ends, bar iron, and round 
iron in coils or rods, iron in slabs, blooms, 
loops, or other forms less finished than 
iron in bars and more advanced than 
pig iron, except castings; all the fore- 
going, valued at not above 1% cents 
per pound, three-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound; valued above 1% and not above 
2% cents per pound, five-tenths of 1 
cent per pound; valued above 2% and_| 
not above 3% cents per pound, eight- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound; valued above | 
38% and not above 5 cents per pound, 
1 cent per pound; valued above 5 cents 
per pound, 1% cents per pound. 

Par. 304. Steel ingots, cogged ingots, 
blooms and slabs, by whatever process 
made; die blocks or blanks; billets and 
bars, whether solid or hollow; shafting; 
pressed, sheared, or stamped shapes, not 
advanced in value or condition by any 
process or operation subsequent to the 
process of stamping; hammer molds or 
swaged -steel; gun-barrel molds not in 
bars; concrete reinforcement bars; all 
descriptions and shapes of dry sand, 
loam, or iron molded steel castings; 
sheets and plates and steel not specially 
provided for; all the foregoing valued 
at not above 11% cents per pound, three- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound; valued above 
1% and not above 2% cents per pound, 
five-tenths of 1 cent per pound; valued 
above 2% and not above 3% cents per 
pound, eight-tenths of 1 cent per pound; 
valued above 3% and not above 5 cents 
per pound, 1 cent per pound; valued 
above 5 and not above 8 cents per pound, 
17-10 cents per pound; valued above 
8 and not above 12 cents per pound, 
2% cents per pound; valued above 12 
and not above 16 cents per pound, 3% 
cents per pound; valued above 16 cents 
per pound, 20 per centum ad valorem: 
Provided, That on steel circular saw 
plates there shall be levied, collected, and 
paid an aditional duty of one-fourth of 
1 cent per pound: Provided further, That 
on hollow bars and hollow drill steel 
valued at more than 4 cents per pound| 
there shall be levied, collected, and paid | 








an additional duty of 13-10 cents per} 


pound. 


Content of Other Metals 


In Iron and Steel Taxed 

Par. 305. (a) In addition to the rates | 
of duty provided for in paragraphs 303, | 
304, 307, 308, 312, 313, 315, 316, 317, 
318, 319, 322, 328, 324, 327, and 328 of 
this schedule, there shall be levied, col- 
lected, and paid on all steel or iron in 
the materials and articles enumerated or 
described in such paragraphs: 

(1) A duty of 8 per centum ad valo- 
rem if such steel or iron contains more 
than one-tenth of 1 per centum of vana- 
dium, or more than two-tenths of 1 per| 
centum of tungsten or molybdenum, or | 
niore than three-tenths of 1 per centum| 
of chromium, or more than six-tenths of | 
1 per centum of nickel, cobalt, or any 
other metallic element used in alloying 
steel or iron: Provided, ‘That phosphorus 
shall not be considered as alloying ma- 
terial unless present in the steel or iron 
in excess of 5 per centum, nor shall man- 
ganese or silicon be so considered unless 
either is present ingthe steel in excess 
of 1 per centum, or unless either is. pres- 
ent in the iron in excess of 3, per cen-| 
tum; and 

(2) an additional cumulative duty of 
$1 per pound on the vanadium content| 
in excess of one-tenth of 1 per centum, 
72 cents per pound on the tungsten con- 
tent in excess of two-tenths of 1 per 
centum, 65 cents per pound on the molyb- 
denum content in excess or two-tenths 
of 1 per centum, and 8 cents per pound | 
on the chromium content in excess of 
three-tenths of 1 per centum. 

(b) There shall be deducted from the | 
| duties provided in paragraphs 304, 307,| 





silicon contained therein; containing 60 
per centum or more of silicon and less| 
than 80 per centum, 3 cents per pound 
on the silicon contained therein; contain- 
ing 80 per centum or more of silicon 
and less than 90 per centum, 4 cents per 
pound on the silicon contained therein; 
containing 90 per centum or more of | 
silicon, and silicon metal, 8 cents per| going machined, drilled, punched, assem- 


Silicon aluminum and aluminum | \ : 
silicon, 3% cents per pound; ferrosilicon| ing, or casting, 20 per centum ad valo- 
aluminum and ferroaluminum silicon, 25| rem; sashes and frames of iron or steel, 


ferrochromium | 
containing 3 per centum or more of car- 
bon, 2% cents per pound on the chro- 
mium contained therein; ferrochrome or | 
ferrochromium containing less than 3 
per centum of carbon, and chrome metal 
or chromium metal, 25 per centum ad 


vanadium carbide, chromium nickel, chro- | 
mium silicon, chromium vanadium, and p 
centum ad! the foregoing valued above 6 cents per} 
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Tron and Steel 


and articles of steel, an amount equal 
to eighty-seven ten-thousandths of 1 cent 
for each pound’ of such steel or article. 

Par. 307. Boiler or other plate iron or 
steel, except crucible plate steel and saw 
plate steel, not thinner than one hundred | 
and nine one-thousandths of one inch, | 
cut or sheared t6 shape or otherwise, or | 
unsheared, and skelp iron or steel sheared | 
or rolled in grooves, valued at not above | 
3 cents per pound, five-tenths of 1 cent 
per pound; valued at over 3 cents per 
pound, 20 per centum ad valorem: Pro- 
vided, That all sheets or plates of iron 
or steel thinner than one hundred and 
nine one-thousandths of one inch shall 
be subject to duty as iron or steel sheets. 


Machined Structural Shapes 
Are Listed at 20 Per Cent 


Par. 312. Beams, girders, joists, an- 
gles, channels, car-truck channels, tees, 
columns and posts, or parts or sections | 
of columns and posts, and deck and bulb} 
beams, together with all other structural | 
shapes of iron or steel, not assembled, | 
manufactured or advanced beyond ham- 
mering, rolling or casting, three-tenths 
of 1 cent per popnd; any of the fore- 





| 


| 


bled, fitted, fabricated for use, or other- 
wise advanced beyond hammering, roll- 


25 per centum ad valorem; sheet piling, 
three-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

Par. 316. (a) Round iron or steel 
wire, not smaller than ninety-five one- 
thousandths of one inch in diameter, 
three-fourths of 1 cent per pound; 
smaller than ninety-five one-thousandths 
and not smaller than sixty-five one-thou- | 
sandths of one inch in diameter, 1% | 


than sixty-five one-thousandths of one 





,| cents per pound; smaller than sixty-five | 
one-thousandths of one inch in diameter, | 
114 cents per pound: Provided, That all 





pound shall be subject to a duty of 25 
,| per centum ad valorem; all wire com-| 


inch in diameter, four-tenths of 1 -cent 
per pound; less than one inch in length 
and smaller than sixty-five one-thou- 
sandths of one inch in diameter, three- 
fourths of 1 cent per pound; staples, 
in strip form, for use in paper fasteners 
or stapling machines, 40 cents per 
pound; spikes, tacks, brads, and staples, 
not specially provided for, six-tenths of 
1 cent per pound. 

[Par. 338. Screws, commonly called 
wood screws, of iron or steel, 25 per 
centum ad valorem.] (House paragraph 
eliminated). f 

Par. 338. Butts and hinges, finished 
or unfinished, 50 per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 339. Table, household, kitchen, 
and hospital utensils, and hollow or flat 
ware, not specially provided for: Plated 
with platinum, gold, or silver, 65 per 
cent ad valorem; composed of iron or 
steel and enameled or glazed with vitre- 
ous glasses, 5 cents per pound and 30 
per centum ad valorem; composed wholly 
or in chief value of aluminum, 11 cents 


| per pound and 55 per centum ad valorem; 


composed wholly or in chief value of 
copper, brass, steel, or other base metal, 


not plated with platinum, gold, or siiver, | 


and not specially provided for, 40 per 
centum ad valorem; and in_ addition 
thereto, upon any of the foregoing ar- 
ticles containing electrical heating ele- 
ments as constituent parts thereof, 10 
per centum ad valorem. 

Par. 343. Needles for knitting, sew- 
ing, shoe, or emboidery machines 
every description, not specially provided 
for, and crocket needles or hooks, $1.15 


| per thousand and 40 per centum ad val- 


orem; spring-beard needles, $1.50 per 
thousand and 50 per centum ad valorem; 
latch needles, $2 per thousand and 60 
per centum ad valorem; tape, knitting, 


and all other needles, not specially pro- | 


vided for, bodkins of metal, and needle 


cases or needle books furnished with as- | 


sortments of needles or combinations of 
needles and other articles, 45 per centum 





308, 309, 310, 312, 318, 314, 315, 316,| 


posed of iron, steel, or other metal, not 
specially provided for (except gold, sil- 





ferroaluminum vanadium, ferromangan-| ver, platinum, tungsten, or molybdenum) ; | and polished, valued at 25 cents 
ese vanadium, ferrosilicon vanadium, and| all flat wires and all steel in strips not| pound or over, 


ad valorem. 


Par. 344, Cylindrical steel rolls ground 
per 
25 per centum ad val- 


thicker than one-quarter of one inch and|orem; any of the foregoing containing 


not exceeding sixteen inches in width,; more than one-tenth of 1 
in| vanadium, or more than two-tenths of 1 
and whether rolled or | per centum of tungsten or molybdenum, 


whether in long or short lengths, 
coils or otherwise, 


drawn through dies or rolls, or other-|0r more than three-tenths of 1 per cen- 
wise produced, 25 per centum ad valo-|tum of chromium, 40 per centum ad 


rem: Provided, That all wire of iron, 
steel, or other metal coated by dipping, 


valorem. 


ar. 349. Metal trouser buttons (ex- 


galvanizing, sherardizing, electrolytic, or |cePt steel) and nickel bar button, one- 


metal, shall be subject to a duty of two-| trouser buttons, one-fourth of 1 per line 
tenths of 1 cent per pound in addition | Pe gross; buttons of metal, not specially 


to the rate imposed on the wire of which | Provided for, three-fourths of 1 cent per 
it is made; telegraph, telephone, and|line per gross; and in addition thereto, 
other wires and cables composed of iron, | °" all the foregoing, 16 per centum ad| 


steel, or other metal (except gold, silver, | Valorem; metal buttons embossed with a 


platinum, tungsten, or 
covered with or composed 


molybdenum), | © 


ber, paper, compound, or other material, 
with or without metal covering, 35 per 
centum ad valorem; wire rope, 40 per 
centum ad valorem; wire strand, 35 per 
centum ad valorem; spinning and twijst- 
ing ring travelers, 35 per centum ad 
valorem; wire heddles and healds, 25 
cents per thousand and 30 per centum 
ad valorem. 

(b) Ingots, shot, bars, sheets, wire, 
or other forms, not specially provided 
for, or scrap, containing more than 50 
per centum tungsten, tungsten carbide, 
molybdenum, or molybdenum carbide, or 
combinations thereof, 60 per centum ad 
valorem. 


Size of Wire Controls 
Applicable Rate 


Par. 317. All galvanized wire not spe- 
cially provided for, not larger than 
twenty one-hundredths and not smaller 
than eight one-hundredths of one inch 
in diameter, of the kind commonly used 
for fencing purposes, galvanized wire 
fencing composed of wires not larger 
than twenty one-hundredths and not 
smaller than eight one-hundredths of 
one inch in diameter; and all wire com- 
monly used for baling hay or other com- 
modities, one-half of 1 cent per pound. 
All wire fencing and all wire netting, 
whether galvanized or not, composed of 
wires smaller than eight one-hundredths 
and not smaller than three one-hun- 
dredths of one inch in diameter, nine- 
sixteenths of 1 cent per square foot: 
Provided, That all wire fencing and all 
wire netting whether galvanized or not, 
of a mesh one and one-half inches or 
greater, composed of wire of a diameter 
not greater than four and one-half 
one-hundredths of one inch and _ not 
smailer than three one-hundredths of 
one inch, shall be subject to a duty of 
five-sixteenths of 1 cent per square foot. 

Par. 319. (a) Iron or steel anchors, 
etc., unchanged. 

(b) Autoclaves, catalyst chambers or 
tubes, converters, reaction chambers, 
scrubbers, separators, shells, _ stills, 
ovens, soakers, penstock pipes, cylinders, 
containers, drums, and vessels, any of 
the foregoing composed wholly or in 
chief value of iron or steel, by what- 
ever process made (except by casting), 
wholly or partly manufactured, if over 
twenty inches at the largest inside 
diameter (exelusive of non-metallic lin- 
ing) and having metal walls one and 
one-fourth inches or more in thickness, 
and parts for any of the foregoing, 50 
per centum ad valorem. 

Par, 327. Cast-iron pipe of every de- 
scription, and cast-iron fittings for cast- 
iron pipe, 30 per centum ad valorem; 
cast-iron andirons, plates, stove plates, 
sadirons, tailors’ irons, hatters’ irons, 
but not including electric irons, and 
castings and vessels wholly of cast iron, 
including all castings of iron or cast- 
iron plates which have been chiseled, 
drilled, machined, or otherwise advanced 
in condition by processes or operations 
subsequent to the casting process but 
not made up into articles, or parts 
thereof, or finished machine parts; cast- 
ings of malleable iron not specially pro- 
vided for; cast hollow ware, coated, 
glazed, or tinned, but not - including 
enameled ware and hollow ware contain- 
ing electrical elements, 20 per centum 
ad valorem; molders’ patterns, of what- 
ever material composed, for the manu- 
facture of castings, 50 per centum ad 
valorem. 


Various Rates Applied 
To Cut Nails and Tacks 


i Par. 331. Cut nails and cut spikes, of 
lron or steel, exceeding two inches in 
length, four-tenths of 1 cent per pound; 
cut tacks and brads, bobnails and/cut 
nails, of iron or steel, not exceeding) two 
inches in length, 15 per centum ad 
valorem; horseshoe nails, and ther iron |, 
or steel nails, not specially provided for, 
1% cents per pound; upholstery nails, 
chair glides, thumb tacks, and drawing 
pins, with’ heads assembled to shanks, 
whether finished or unfinished, made 
wholly or .in part of iron or steel or 
other base metal, 40 per centum ad 
valorem; nails, spikes, tacks, brads, and 
staples, made of iron or steel wire, not 


in ‘part of | Pet £e8 
cotton, jute, silk, enamel, lacquer, rub- the term 


lesign, device, pattern, or lettering, 55 








of | 


per centum of | 


| any other process with zinc, tin, or other | twelfth of 1 cent per line per gross; stecl | 


Ce 
INDEX 


Kitchenware 


‘New Duties Favored for Steel, 
Pipe, Nails, Screws, and Drills : 


Changes Cover Knives, Pins, Metal Kitchen- : 


ware and Buttons, 


1587) 


and Electrical and 


Scientific Apparatus. 





shall mean the line button measure of 
one-fortieth of one inch. 

Common Pins Taxed 

At 60 Per Cent 


Par. 350. Pins with solid heads, with- 
out ornamentation, including hair, safety, 


|hat, bonnet, and shawl pins; and pins 


with head of glass, paste, or fusible 
enamel; all the foregoing not plated with 
gold or sliver, and not commonly known 
as jewelry, if or iron or steel, 60 per 
centum ad vlaorem; if of other base 


|metal, 45 per centum ad valorem. 


Par. 351. Pens, metallic, not specially 
provided for, 15 cents per gross; any 
of the foregoing with nib and barrel in 
one piece, 20 cents per gross. 

Par. 352. Twist and other drills, ream- 
ers,, milling cutters, taps, dies, die heads, 
and metal-cutting tools of all descrip- 
tions, and cuitting edges or parts for use 
in such tools, composed of steel or sub- 
stitutes for steel, all the foregoing, not 
specially provided for, 50 per centum ad 
valorem; if containing more than one- 
tenth of 1 per centum of vanadium, or 
mre than than two-tenths of 1 per centum 
of tungsten or Molybdenum, or more 
than thre-tenths of 1 per centum of chro- 
mium, 60 per centum ad valorem. The 
ofregoing rates shall apply whether or 
not the articles are imported separately 
or as parts of or attached to machines. 

Par. 353. All articles suitable for pro- 


or distributing electrical energy; 

electrical telegraph, telephone, signal- 
ing, radio, welding, ignition, wiring, 
therapeutic, and X-ray apparatus, instru- 
ments (other than laboratory), and de- 
vices; and 4 

articles having as an essential feature 
an electrical element or device, such as 
| electric motors, fans, locomotives, port- 
jable tools, furnaces, heaters, ovens, 


and signs; 
all the foregoing, and parts thereof, 
finished or unfinished, wholly or in chief 





value of metal, and not specially provided 
\for, 30 per centum ad valorem. 


| ducing, rectifying, modifying, controlling, | 


ranges, washing machines, refrigerators, | 


If any | 
tum ad valorem: Provided, That|of the foregoing contains a clockwork 
“line” as used in this paragraph mechanism the value of such mechanism 


shall not be included in computing the 
duty under this paragraph, but such 
mechanism, and pars therefor, shall bes 
separately assessed under paragraph 368. 

Par. 354. Penknives, pocketknives, clasp 
| knives, pruning knives, budding knives, 
erasers, manicure knives, and all knives 
by whatever name known, including such 
as are denominatively mentioned in this 
Act, which have folding or other than 
fixed hlades or attachments, valued at 
not more than 40 cents per dozen, 4 cénts 
each and 50 per centum ad valorem; 
valued at more than 40 and not more 
than 50 cents per dozen, 7 cents each 
and 50 per centum ad valorem; valued at 
more than 50 per centum ad valorem; 
valued at more than 50 cents and not 
more than $125 per dozen, 11 cents each 
and 55 per centum ad valorem; valued at 
more than $1.25 and not more than $3 
per dozen, 18 cents each and 55 per 
centum ad valorem; valued at more than 
$3 and not more than $6 per dozen, 25 
cents each and 50 per centum ad valorem; 
valued at more than $6 per dozezn, 35 
cents each and 55 per centum ad valorem; 
blades, handles, or other parts of any of 
the foregoing knives or erasers shall be 
dutiable at inot less than the rate herein 
imposed upon knives and erasers valued 
at more than 50 cents and not exceed- 
ing $1.25 per dozen; cuticle knives, corn 
knives, nail files, tweezers, manicure or 
| pedicure nippers, and parts thereof, fin- 
ished, by whatever name known, 60 per 
centum ad valorem: Provided, That any 
of the foregoing, if imported in the con- 
dition of assembled, but not fully finished, 
shall be dutiable at not less than the 
rate of duty herein imposed upon fully 
fiinished articles of the same materiai 
and quality, but not less in any case than 
15 cents each and 55 per centum ad va- 
lorem: Provided further, That all the 
jarticles specified in this paragraph, when 
imported, shall have the name of the 
maker or purchaser and beneath the 
same the name of the country of origin 
die sunk conspicuously and indelibly on 
the shank or tang of at least one or, if 
practicable, each and every blade thereof. 





[Continued on Page 12, Column 3.] 








“Play safe when you 
- put a cigar to your lips 


No fear if it’s a Cremo. 
I certify Cremo as 
sanitary.”’ 


Says 
4 D. Litt, A.B., LL.D., 


Famous pure food expert, long active in 
crusades for pure foods and sanitary factories. 


“What a satisfaction it is to put a Cremo 
to your lips,” says Alfred W. McCann— 
You know a Cremo is safe. 


“Every tobacco leaf entering the Cremo 
factory is scientifically treated by U. S. 
Government approved methods. And every 
sanitary precaution known to science is 


taken to safeguard its purity along every 


step of the way. 


“Each Cremo is folded, wrapped and tipped 
by amazing inventions! In factories that 


How often have you been disgusted 
with the filthy, germ-breeding places 
where some €igars are made... dark, 
stuffy factories ... warm, dingy shops 
and windows ... where cigars are 
rolled by careless, dirty lips and fingers 
and spit on the ends! 


at a far cry 


this is from the modern method of 


Cremo. 


are models of cleanliness . . . air-flooded, 


sun-bathed. scientifically clean! 


*And to protect its purity until it reaches 
your mouth, each Cremo is sealed in a 


separate foil wrapper. 


*So when you smoke a Cremo, you get the 
same scientific health protection that comes 


with certified milk!” 






© 1929 American Cigar Co. 





manufacture used by Certified 


The superiority of Certified Cremo starts with 
the choicest and tenderest leaves, ripe and mel- 
low, and continues in goodness through a slow 
expensive maturing and mellowing process .. 
topped off with the finest imported Sumatra 


wrapper! Certified Cremo contains no scrap— 
no floor sweepings—all long filler—all fresh,ten- 


der leaves. Over $7,000,000 was spent in per- 
fecting the method of manufacture used by 
Certified Cremo, that insures uniformly fine, 


clean cigars. Foil-wrapped ... sanitary «43 


crush-proof. 


Certified 


em 





THE GOOD $f CIGAR 


.-»- THAT AMERICA NEEDED 





aw 
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Patents 








‘Held to Be Infringed 


Complaint Against One Defend- 
ant Dismissed for Failure 
To Serve Subpoena. 





AARON MicaH Levy, MAURICE SAMBURG 
AND JuLius C. HOoCHMAN V. CLAROSTAT 
MANUFACTURING Co., INC., AMERICAN 

ECHANICAL LABORATORIES, INC., AND 
GEoRGE J. MuCHER. Equity No. 3778, | 
District CouRT FOR THE EASTERN Dis- 
TRICT OF NEW YORK. 


HE court herein held that patent No.| 

1658787, covering a compression | 
rheostat, claims 1, 2, 5, 6, 7 and 8, and| 
patent No. 1658788 for electrical resist- | 
ance apparatus, claims 1, 4 to 8, 12, 15, 
16 and 18. to 24, all the claims in suit, | 
were valid and infringed. 

The complaint was dismissed as to one 
of the defendants who had not been 
served with a subpoena. 

In considering the question of validity 
of the patents, the court ruled that pat- 
ents which were not described in the an- 
swer or amended answer to the infringe- 
ment suit could noi be considered with | 
regard to anticipation, but only to show 
the prior state of the art. 

It was further held that where a li-} 
censee before the patent issues “concedes 
the validity of claims granted on above 
mentioned patent applications and agrees 
never to contest the same, such licensee 
may, in any infringement suit. brought 
after the termination of the license, con- 
test the validity of claims afterward 
allowed and appearing in the patent.” | 

Joseph L. Hochman and D. J. Mosco-| 
vitz, solicitors for plaintiffs; Munn, An- | 
derson & Munn (T. Hart Anderson and, 
A. J. Clark of counsel), solicitors for de- | 
fendants. 

The full text of “he opinion of Judge 
Campbell follows: 





Accounting and Injunction 
Are Asked in Patent Suit 
° er 

This is a suit in equity in which plain- 
tiff seeks relief by an accounting and an | 
injunction for the alleged infringement | 
of patent No. 1658787, issued by the} 
United States Patent Office to the plain- 
tiff, Aaron Micah Levy, assignor wf one- 
half to Maurice Samburg and Julius C. | 
Hochman, for compression rheostat, | 
dated Feb. 7, 1928, on application filed | 
June 4, 1919, renewed Nov. 12, 1925; and 
patent No. 1658788, issued by the United | 
States Patent Office to the plaintiff, | 
Aaron Micah Levy, assignor of one- | 
fourth to Julius Hochman and one-| 
fourth to Maurice Samburg, for sles. | 
trical resistance apparatus, dated Feb. | 
7, 1928, on application filed Sept. 21, 
1920, renewed Feb. 20, 1925. 

George J. Mucher, named as a defend- | 
ant, was not served with the subpoena 
and to him the complaint must be dis- | 
missed. 

The ramaining defendants have inter- | 
posed the defenses of invalidity and non- | 
infringement. 

This suit is based, at to patent No. 
1658787, on claims, 1 2, 5, 6, 7 and 8,} 
which read as follows: 

“1. In a compression rheostat, a sta- 
tionary contact plate, a movable contact | 
plate, finely divided resistance material; | 
a rigid retaining wall confining said | 
material between said plates, means to | 
advance the movable plate to compress | 
the material and create paths of con- 
ductivity therethrough and means to al- 
low for the expansion of said material 
when the same become heated and +o} 
radiate the heat created therein. 


Features of Machines 
Are Described in Suit 


“2. A device as set forth in claim 1! 
in which expansion and radiation are | 
provided for by forming one of said con- | 
tact plates af relatively thin metal. 


“5. In a compression rheostat, a com- | 





5. 
partment having a displaceable’ closure, | 
fitiely divided resistance material divided 
in said compartment, means adapted to 
displace said closure for compressing 
said material to create pahts of con- | 





> 


Licensee May Contest Validity of Patent 2 
_ After License Rights Are Terminated 


. Electrical Device 





stantially filling said container, said con- 
tainer having a closure to prevent escape 
of any part of said resistance material, 
said closure being displaceable to vary 
the compression and the electrical re- 
sistance of the enclosed material, the 
terminals of said unit being one at said 
end wall and the other at said closure, 
said apparatus including operating 
means for displacing said closure, and| 
thereby varying at will the resistance | 
imposed by said apparatus. 


Features of Sealed 


Container Explained 


“5. An electrical resistance apparatus 
comprising in combination, a container | 
having end walls, one of which is of rel- | 
atively thin metal, a heat-resisting wall | 
element connecting said end walls to} 
form a sealed container, and commi-| 
nuted resistance material filling said} 
container, said parts being constructed | 
and arranged to permit displacement of | 
one of said end walls, relative to the 
other to vary the compression and elec- 
trical resistance of said resistance ma- 
terial, said apparatus including operat- 
ing means for displacing said closure, 
and thereby varying at will the resist- 
ance imposed by said apparatus. 

“6. An electrical resistance unit, com-| 
prising in combination, a container hav- 
ing a curved side wall, a curved end wall 
continuous therewith, said end wall be-| 
ing of a thin heat-resisting material, 
comminuted resistance material enclosed | 
within said container, said container | 
having a closure to prevent escape of | 
any part of said resistance material, | 
said closure being displaceable to vary | 
the compression and the electrical re-| 
sistance of the enclosed material. | 





Apparatus Includes 
Cylindrical Side Walls 


“an 


te 
comprising in combination, a container | 
formed of an integral piece of thin metal | 
and comprising a cylindrical side wall} 
and an end wall concave internally and | 
convex externally, a resistance medium | 
filling said container, a closure for said | 
container, and operating means for dis-| 
placing said closure, and thereby vary-| 
ing at will the resistance imposed by} 
said apparatus. 

“8. An electrical resistance apparatus 
comprising in combination, a container | 
having a cylindrical side wall, and an 
end wall of thin sheet metal in the form} 
of a segment of a sphere with its con- 
vexity on the exterior, said end wall con- 
stituting an electrical terminal, resist- 
ance medium filling said container, a 
closure for said container, and operating | 
means for displacing said closure, and 
thereby varying at will the resistance 
imposed by said apparatus. 

“12. An electrical resistance apparatus 
comprisiing in combination, a container | 
having a cylindrical side wall, a metallic | 
end wall and a flexible diaphragm clo-| 
sure, an electrical terminal secured to! 
said closure, and cam means cooperat- | 
ing with said closure to cause depression | 
of said diaphragm in response to a ro-! 
tary actuating movement. 

“15. An electrical resistance apparatus | 
comprising a sealed container having a} 
metallic bottom wall and a yielding top| 
wall, a relatively unyielding, heat-resist- ! 
ing side wall constituting an electrical | 
terminal, compression resistance medium | 
substantially filling said container, cas- | 
ing enclosing said container electrically 
insulated and spaced therefrom and 
means accessible from the exterior of 
said casing for exerting variable pres- 
sure against said yielding top wall. 


Compression and Resistance 
Of Device Can Be Varied 


“16, An electrical resistance apparatus 
comprising a sealed container having a 
relatively unyielding, heat-resisting side 
wall, and end walis, one of said walls 
being yielding, end wall terminals, a re-| 
sistance medium in said container, said 
container being constructed to permit 
approach of said yielding end wall 
toward the other, a casing enclosing said 
container insulated and spaced there-| 
from, said casing having ventilating pas- 
sages, and means accessible from 


An electrical resistance apparatus | 


| 
j 


the | 


ductivity therethrough and means con-| ¢Xterior of said casing for causing rela- | 


tained within said compartment to allow 


the same becomes heated and to radiate 
the heat created therein. 

“6. 
tainer having compressibie resistance 
material housed therein, a bodily mov- 
able follower plate, for subjecting the 
resistance material to compression, and 
means for counteracting the cohering ef- 

. fect produced by thermal and electrical 


forces in the rheostat in order to main- | 


tain adjustment of the resistance. 

“7, In a compression rheostat, a con- 
tainer having a compressible resistance 
material housed therein, means for sub- 
jecting the resistance material to com- 
pression in order to adjust the resistance 
thereof, comprising metallic plates 
spaced apart but connected together, at 
least one of said plates contacting with 


In a comprssion rheostat, a con- | 


|tive displacement of said end walls to! 


for the expansion of said material when | Vary the compression and electrical re- 


sistance of said resistance medium. 

“18, An electrical resistance apparatus | 
comprising in combination a container, a| 
cylindrical side wall, a convex end wall! 
continuous therewith, resistance medium 
within said container, longitudinally , 
movable means for varying the compres- | 
sion of said resistance medium, cam| 
|means for causing movement of said| 
means responsive to a rotary movement, | 
| and enclosing casing for said container | 
insulated therefrom, coperating means | 


| Contrivance Eliminates 


| unit including-a thin metallic container 


| material housed therein, yielding metal | 


| permit expansion thereof under heat, 


| the expansion of said material when the | tory of the American Mechanical Labora- | 


| and 19. 


| prevent the escape of any of the 


| parts, or at least one such thin metal/ agrees never to contest the same.” 
| part, with substantially smooth surface, | 


| Laboratories, Inc., and George J. Mucher 


GYLLABI are printed so that they 


Claims Are Found Library-Index and File Cards 


Not to Be Anticipated 


ALIENS: 


Exclusion or Expulsion 
Charges: 


Restriction Applied by Court to 
Consideration of Prior 
Art Products. 





comprising in combination, a resistance | 
unit including a heat-conducting con- 
tainer having a_ side wall and an end 
wall, said container being filled with | 
compression resistance material, a dis- | 
placeable closure for said container, a 
support, a portion of said container ad- 
jacent said closure resting upon said | 
support, the body of said container other 
than said closure extending downwardly 
from said support and being exposed 
to the surrounding air. 


4, 1929. ‘ 
ALIENS: Exclusion or ‘Expulsion: 
Turpitude: 


return to the United States, that he 


peals for the Second Circuit).—Yearly 
Sept. 4, 1929. 


PROHIBITION: Offenses: Nature 
Possession of Liquor: 





Surplus Amount of Heat 


“21, An electrical resistance apparatus | 
comprising in combination, a resistance 


having a side wall and an end wall in- 
tegral therewith, and having a support- 
ing part at its open end, compression | 
resistance material filling said container, | Vv. 
a diaphragm closing the open end of | 
said container, a casing having a sup-| 
port therein upon which said supporting | 
parts rest, the body of said container 
extending downwardly from said support | 
and spaced at all parts from the walls | 
and bottom of said casing, said casing 
having ventilating apertures, whereby | 
excess heat generated in said unit will | 
be effectively eliminated. — Ie 
“23. In a compression rheostat, a con- 
tainer having compressible resistance 


Day, Commissioner. (Circuit Court 


PATENTS: Practice: 


1588, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 
PATENTS: 


parts in contact with said material to| 


and means for subjecting the resistance 1588, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


material to compression in order to ad- 


just the resistance thereof, at least one) PATENTS: Practice in Federal Courts.—Patents not described in answer 
or amended answer to infringement suit may 
ticipation but only to show the prior state of 
(District Court for the 
—Yearly Index Page 1588, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


of the yielding metal parts in contact 
with the resistance material being sub- | 
stantially smooth and free from pro- 
jections. 


stat Mfg. Co. et al. 


Container Designed to Allow PATENTS: 


For Expansion of Material 


“24, In a compression rheostat, a con- | 
tainer having a stationary end and a 
displaceable closure plate, finely divided 
resistance material in said container, a 
rigid retaining wall confining said ma- | 
terial between said end and said closure, | the Electric Regulator Mfg. Corporation , 
means to displace the closure for com-| became unable financially to either per- | 
pressing the material in order to create | form its contract or dispose of the com- 
paths of conductivity therethrough, said | pleted units. 
container being constructed to allow for| ‘These ermcostats remained at the fac- 








et al. S 
Index Page 1588, Col. 1 (Volume IV) 


same becomes heated and to radiate the | tories for about a year, as the Electric | 
heat created therein.” | Regulator Mfg. Corporation would not| 

The patents in suit cover compression | permit of their disposal by the Ameri-| 
rheostats. ean Mechanical Laboratories, Inc., unless | 


The defendants concede that since the lit entered into an exclusive license 
date of the issuance of the patents in| #8Teement. ive 
suit they have manufactured and sold|_On Oct. 9, 1924, the plaintiffs and the 
plaintiffs’ exhibits 4, 5, 6, 7, 15, 16, 18| Electric Regulator Mfg. Corporation en- 
ja oo S ere license LS a pernaty 
. os : . - | wit e defendant, American Mechanical | 
cant od head aati, eempadied,in| Laboratories, Ine,’ therein also, called 
rs : aE om tone | “American,” wherein and whereby the | 
in size, and the larger ones have slight id defendant reed't 75 ts roy 
mechanical differences required by the } 5# , en an cae ees ae 
larger size. ’ | alty for each device manufactured and 
All of the exhibits contain the same oe pe cen a toe ke sd 

. s : y ; . Levy, con- 
resistance material, to-wit, the mixture | Patan aaeekans: $25 per eee the total 
of comminuted graphite and mica, and| amount of such payments to be deducted 
all have a sealed container with rigid! from the royalties each month; and fur- | 
walls, an enclosure so designed as to;ther agreed, “American concedes the | 
re- | validity of the claims granted on the | 
contact | above mentioned patent applications and | 


| 


sistance material, thin metal 


one of such contact parts being movable Defendant Concedes 
and the containers being cylindrical in Validity of Claim 
form with a bottom at least slightly | 4 
convex on its outer surface. 

The plaintiff Levy has been an in- 
ventor and research specialist for 24 
years. 


The defendant American Laboratories, 
|Ine., then commenced the manufacture 
and sale of rheostats under the name 
|“Clarostats,” and the rheostats first | 
|sold by it under the name Clarostat |} 
| (plaintiffs’ exhibits 8 and 10) were iden- 
| tical with the ermcostat except for the 
|name; and thereafter until about 1926. | 
the said defendant American Mechanical 
saboratories, Inc., manufactured the! 
article in the form of plaintiffs’ exhibit 
11, when it began to manufacture the 
articles in the form of plaintiffs’ ex-| 
hibits 4, 5, 6, 7, 15, 16, 18 and 19. 

The license continued in full force and 
effect and the defendant American Lab- 
oratories, Inc., continued to pay the 


| 


Company Agreed 
To Supply Machines 


The defendants American Mechanical 


had never been engaged in the manu- 
facture of rheostats prior to 1923 and) 
knew nothing about them. 

In 1923, American Mechanical Labora- 
tories, Inc., of which said George J.| 
Mucher, who was. a witness on the trial 
of this suit on behalf of the defendants, 


was | President, contracted to supply | Before March, 1928, when the licens res 
¢ ‘ Mfg. orporation ne ts r + 
with 10,000 resistance Tivings  takaben cancelled by plaintiffs for nonpayment 


tiff’s exhibit 8) known as the “Ermco- of royalties and other causes, 


stat,” and to deliver such device to cus- | 
tomers designated by that corporation. 
The. defendant American Mechanical 
Laboratories, Inc., proceeded with the 
manufacture of such devices,.and when | 


Levy Found to Have 
Advised Defendants 


I believe the testimony of the witness 
Levy, that he rendered the consulting 
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approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 





: Persons Likely to Become Public 
Persons, Likely to be Imprisoned.—Evidence tending to show 
that an alien has’a propensity which makes it not unlikely that he may in 
the end spend some time in jail at the public charge does not justify the 
exclusion of such alien or his deportation after entry on the ground that he 
was likely at the time of entry to become a public charge, under sections 
3 and 19 of the act of 1917 (U. S, C, Tit. 8, secs. 1386, 155), since the phrase 
“public charge” suggests dependency rather than imprisonment.—United 
States ex rel. Iorio v. Day, Commissioner. 
the Second Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1588, Col. 6 (Volume IV). 


_ Sale and Possession of Liquor—An alien, in failing to state 
in his application, under oath, for a visa, on which he was admitted on his 


residing in this country, of selling and possessing liquor, did not suppress 
facts which, had he disclosed them, would have been sufficient to justify 
the refusal of the visa or exclusion upon entry, and therefore such ground 
for his deportation. is invalid, the sale and possession of liquor not con- 
stituting crimes involving moral turpitude justifying exclusion or expulsion 
under sections 3 and 19 of the act of 1917 (U. S. C. Tit. 8, secs. 136, 155).— 
United States ex rel. Iorio v. Day, Commissioner. 


Crimes Involving Moral Turpitude—It cannot be 
said that among the commonly accepted mores the sale or possession of 
liquor as yet constitutes a crime involving moral turpitude, every violation 
of the prohibition law not being so regarded.—United States ex rel. Iorio 


Yearly Index Page 1588, Col. 6 (Volume IV). 


Patents - 


Dismissal.—_Complaint must be dismissed as to 
defendant not served with sutpoena.—Levy et al. v. Clarostat Mfg. Co. et al. 
(District Court for the Eastern District of New York).—Yearly Index Page. 
Sept. 4, 1929. 
Estoppel to Deny Validity—Where licenses before patent 
issues “concedes validity of claims granted cn above mentioned patent ap- 
plications and agrees never to contest the same,” he may, in infringement 
suit after termination of license, contest the validity of claims afterward 
allowed and appearing in the patent.—Levy 
(District Court for the Eastern District of New 
Sept. 4, 1929. 


Compression Rheostats.—Patent 1658787 to Levy for com- 
pression rheostat, claims 1, 2, 5, 6, 7 and 8 d 
1658788 to Levy for electrical resistance apparatus, claims 1, 4 to 8, 
16, and 18 to 24 are valid and infringed.—Levy et al. . 
(District Court for the Eastern District of New 
. Sept. 4, 1929. 














can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
usually employed in libraries, 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for 
Sept. 


Conviction of Crimes Involving Moral 


had been convicted, while previously 


(Circuit. Court of Ap- 
Index Page 1588, Col. 6 (Volume IV). 


and Elements of Offenses: Sale and 


of Appeals for the Second Circuit).— 
Sept. 4, 1929. 


“‘ 


et al. v. Clarostat Mfg. Co. et al. 
York).—Yearly, Index Page 


not be considered as to’ an- 
the art.—Levy et al. v. Claro- 
Easern District of New York). 
Sept. 4, 1929. 


are valid and infringed; patent 
12, 15, 
v. Clarostat Mfg. Co. 
York).—Yearly 







List of Recent Decisions 
Issued by Patent Office 





In the issue of Sept. 3 of the Official 
Gazette of the Patent Office the follow- 
ing decisions in trade mark cases are 
published: ' 

Robert Bosch Aktiengesellschaft. v. 
American Bosch Magneto Corporation, 
Commissioner of Patents (published in 
The United States Daily, issue of June 
8, 1929, IV U. S. Daily, 850). 

Ex parte The F. H.’ White Company, 
Assistant Commissioner of Patents (pub- 
lished in The United States Daily, issue 
of Jan, 14, 1929, III U. S. Daily, 2786). 

The issue of the Gazette also an- 
nounces the grant of letters patent from 
patent No. 1726522 to patent No, 1727320, 
inclusive. 


license devices known as Reistograds, in 
large numbers. 

The testimony of the witness Mucher 
with reference to the return of some of 
the rheostats on account of the stretch- 
ing of the rheostats, I believe to be er- 
roneous, as I accept the testimony of the 
witnesses Levy and Sleeper, that the 
trouble was caused by the. presence of 
clay in the graphite. 

No better confirmation of plaintiffs’ 
contention, that the rheostats manufac- 
tured by the defendant under the name 
Ermoostat and Clarostat were generally 
satisfactory, can be found than the un- 
contradicted testimony that such rheo- 
stats, prior to the cancellation of the 
license agreement, supplanted all other 
compression rheostats, and that all the 
others which appeared on the market 
were faulty and did not last very long. 


Contention of Plaintiffs 
On Contract Explained 


Plaintiffs contend, and I think with 
good reason, that a party who obtains 
the right to manufacture or sell a pat- 
ented article, by license from the _pat- 
entees, wherein he concedes the validity 
of the claims allowed the patentees and 
agrees never to contest the same, should 
be bound by. his contract and not al- 
lowed, after the termination of his li- 


accessible from the exterior of said cas-| approximately one-half of such 10,000 
ing, and a connecting element between | devices were manufactured and delivered 
said operating means and said cam | to customers, the Electric Regulator Mfg. 
means, | Corporation became financially embar- 


: |rassed and it was unable to pay Ameri- 
Sharp Metallic Edges |} can Mechanical Laboratories, Inc., there- 


Are Avoided in Device 


for, but an agreement was made under 


services required by the license agree- 
ment, from the time of the execution un- 
til shortly before the defendant American 
Machnical Laboratories, Inc., commenced 
the manufacture of plaintiffs’ exhibits 4, 
5, 6, 7, 15, 16, 18 and 19, that he experi- 
|mented with mixtures of resistance ma- 


said material and yieldable to compensate 
for the influence of thermal and electrical 
forces in the rheostat. 


“8. In a compression rheostat, a con- 


“19. An electrical resistance unit com- 
prising 
tainer, comminuted resistance material 





tainer having compressible 
materail housed therein, means 
subjecting the resistance material 
compression, and means for counter- 
acting the cohering effet produced by 
thermal and electrical forces in the 


rheostat in order to maintain the adjust- | 


ment of the resistance.” 


Certain Claims 
On Patent Quoted 


And as to patent No. 1658788, 
claims 1, 4, 5, 6,7, 8, 12, 15, 16, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 23, and 24, which read as follows: 

“1, An electrical resistance unit com- 
prising in combination, a_heat-resisting 
container, comminuted electrical resist- 
ance material substantially filling said 
container, said container having a flexi- 
ble closure rigidly fixed thereto at its 
rim to prevent escape of any part of 
said resistance material, said closure be- 
ing displaceable to vary the compression 
and the electrical resistance of said en- 
closed material, means for displacing 
said closure and electrical terminals for 
said container. 

“4, An electrical resistance apparatus 
comprising in combination, a container 
having a curved heat-resisting side 
wall and a thin heat-resisting end wall, 
comminuted resistance material sub- 


resistance | 
for | 
to | 


on| 


substantially filling the same, and an 
electrical terminal extending from the 
| exterior through a wall of said container 
| into contact with said resistance ma- 
terial, the portion of said terminal within 
said container being substantially con- 
tinuous with the container wall to avoid 
sharp metallic edges, corners or pro- 
| jections within the container. 


20. An electrical resistance apparatus balance were in process of manufacture, 


Monthly 


St. Louis-San 





July 
1929 
| Freight revenue ....ee+0+- 5,979,076 
Passenger revenue ......+ 895,182 
| Total oper. rev. eeeee 7,403,083 
Maintenance of way ...... 1,123,150 
| Maintenance of equipment. 1,464,020 
Transportation expenses .. 2,287,140 
| Total expenses incl. other 5,132,433 
| Net from railroad ........ 2,270,650 
EE Oe eis 476,720 
| Uncollectible ry. rev., ete .. 1,172 
Net after taxes, etc. ...... 1,792,758 

Net after rents sabecece Aealatae 

| Aver. miles operated ..... 5,304.31 
Operating ratio ......eee. 69.33 


in combination, a closed con-!| 


which American Mechanical Labora-| terial and suggested then to said de- 
tories, Inc., was to receive 75 cents and|fendant, that the defendant used a mix- 
j the Electric Regulator Mfg. Corporation | ture finally set by him after it was tried 
| Was to receive 25 cents on each dollar| in his presence and worked, that he sug- 
| which, eekt come in from the sale of | guested various changes which were 
ls s. | adopted by the defendant, showed them 
| Another agreement was entered into|a model of a plunger of the ermcostat 
| between the same parties for the manu-| and brought to the defendant various ma- 
facture of 25,000 additional ermcostats, | terial which it used. 

jand the American Mechanical Labora-| Subsequent to the cancellation of the 
i tories, Inc., purchased the material for) said license agreement a new one has 
| the manufacture of these units, and when | been entered into with the Pilot Electric 





|12,000 had been manufactured and the | Manufacturing Co., which is at present 
manufacturing and selling under said 


Statements of Railroad Revenues and 
(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Francisco Ry. Oregon-Washington R. R. & Nav. Co. 


cense, to contest the validity of the pat- 
ents covered thereby; but I cannot apply 
that rule in the instant suit, because no 
patent had been granted at the time the 
license agreement was signed, and at 
most some claims had been allowed by 
the examiner, but subsequent to the ex- 
ecution of the license agreement other 
claims were allowed which are now 
found in the patent as issued. I shall, 
therefore, consider the question of valid- 
ity as an’ issue which the defendants 
were entitled to raise. 

The contention of the defendants that 
the patentee should not prevail because 
of laches does not seem to me to require 
extended consideration, as no interven- 
ing rights on the part of the defendants 
are shown. 

To, be continued in the issue of 

Sept. 5. 


Expenses 





a 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway. 


Seven Months July Seven Months 

5128 5 a 1929) a 1928 1929, 1928 1929 1928 ane 1928 1999 Montes 

473,55 865,238 35,490,698, 2,050,202 1,795,755 12,673,656 12.423 379 5: 735 18,345, 
960,745 6,133,289 6,700,914| 293.639" 330,032 1/776°749 1908 lon wna stipe aa "et : ee 06 
6,915,518 47,507,202 45,613,016) 2,608,514 2,359,193 16,005,526, 15,736,162| 2,427,098- 1,920,527 15,876,087 14,688,051 
1,008,482 6,440,745 5,814,098) 447,296 = 493,069 3,115,743’ 3,356,968! 2271546 221,137 1,404,804 ‘1.414.831 
1,350,002 9,814,792 9,240,600} 410,247 366,529 2,646,038 2:708,239| 365.384 389,383 2.662.755 2,936,363 
2,213,285 15,816,234 15,706,865] 881,579 888,307 6,066,701 6,058170| 754,852 658,739 5,899,458 5,037,084 
4,861,299 34,255,486 32,794,344) 1,979,136 1,987,010 13,505,878 13,715,761) 1 419,906 1 344,027 9,941,937 9.883.331 
2,054,219 13,251,716 12,818,672 629,378 372,188 2,499,648 —-2'020,401| 1007192 576,500 5,934,150 4,804,720 
408,294 2,919,029 2,616,077). 201,113 = 187,945 1,395,404_-1.333'847| 136612 124,777 «907.952. «833,074 
856 7,581 6,481 | 163 42 997 | 1378 "40 62 "250° 408 
1,645,069 10,325,306 10,196,114) 428,102 184,196 1,103,247 * 685/176| 870,540 451,661 5,025,948 3,971,238 
1,651,978 10,800,979 10,347,871| 279,257 21,438 225,282 += #292,195| . 653,348 295,353 3,613,307 —2,798,460 
5,313.40 5,304.31 5,231.46] 2,865.01 2,356.18 2,365.01 2345.64 453.23 460.57 453.08 460.57 
70.30 72.11 71.90 | pe 15.9 84,2 84.4 87.2 | 58.5 70.0 62.6 67.3 

encit. 


AvuTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herein, Berna 
PusiisHeD WirHout CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DaILy 


~ Prohibition 


Previous Conviction 


for Sale of Liquor 


Is Not Ground for Deportation of Alien 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA EX REL. BER- 
NARDO IorIO, APPELLANT, V. BENJAMIN 
M. Day, COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRA- 
TION AT THE Port oF NEW YORK. 
372,+CircuIr CouRT OF APPEALS FOR 
THE SECOND CIRCUIT. 

| T\HE failure of the appellant, an alien, 

to state in his application for a visa, 
on which he was admitted on his re- 
turn to the United States, that he had 
been convicted, while previously in this 
| country, of selling and possessing liquor, 
was held by the court not to amount to 
|the suppression of such facts which, had 
he disclosed them, would have been suffi- 
cient to justify the refusal of a visa or 
his exclusion upon entry. 

This ground, one of those given by 
the immigration authorities, as justify- 
ing the deportation of the alien, was 
held to be invalid. The sale and _ pos- 
| Session of liquor cannot be ‘said to con- 
| stitute crimes involving moral turpitude, 
the court concluded, and therefore the 
alien was not deportable under the pro- 
| vision of the statute providing for the 
| exclusion or expulsion of persons con- 
victed of crimes involving moral turpi- 
tude. 


| Dependency Implied 
'In Becoming Public Charge 


The court also sears the second 
ground given to justify deportation, that 
| the appellant was likely at the time of 
his entry to become a public charge. The 
| evidence at best, it was stated, tended 
to show that the appellant had shown 
|a propensity which made it not unlikely 
| that he would in the end spend some time 
in jail at the public charge. But this was 
| not held to justify deportation, since the 
term “public charge” suggests dependency 





No.| 





and not imprisonment. ' 


The order of the lower court, dismiss- 
ing a writ of habeas corpus for the ap- 
pellant’s release, was reversed on appeal, 
and the appellant discharged. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
Southern District of New York. Gaspare 
M. Cusumano for appellant; Walter H. 
Schulman for appellee. Before Manton 
L. Hand, and Swan, circuit judges. 

The full text of the statement of facts 
and the opinion of the court. delivered 
by Judge Hand, follows: 

Appeal from a decree of the District 
Court for the Southern District of New 
York dismissing a writ of habeas corpus 
upon an order of deportation. 

Iorio, the relator, is an Italian who 
came to this country in 1902, went back 
to Italy on Sept. 26, 1926, to visit his 
mother, and reentered on May 27, 1927. 
While in Sicily he got a visa from the| 
American vice consul at Messina, on 
which he was admitted. He thereupon 
returned to his old home at Gallup, N. 
M., where he was when a warrant of 
arrest issued against him on Jan. 16, 
1928, charging that he had entered by 
means of false stateraents and without 
inspection, and was on his entry likely 
to become a public charge. The warrant 
of deportation issued »1 Mar. 21, 1928, on 
the ground that the visa had been pro- 
|cured by fraud and that the alien was 
likely to become a public charge. 


Record of Evidence 
In Case Is Obscure 


The record is somewhat obscure, but 
there was evidence tuat before his ab- 
sence he had been fined in Gallup once 
for selling and again for possessing 
whisky, and had been once imprisoned 
in Arizona for 30 days for possession 
and that after entry he had been fined in 
Gallup once for sale and twice for pos- 
session. In the case of several of the 
Gallup proceedings, a sentence of im- 
prisonment was added, which apparently 
was never executed, and in at least two 
of the cases the sentences were reversed 
and the alien reimbursed; the local ordi- 
nance under which the fines were imposed | 
being apparently invalid. He admitted 
that after his return he had regularly 
engaged in the illicit sale of liquor, but | 
there was no evidence, except his earlier | 
convictions, that he had been so before 
he left, or that he intended so to engage 
when he landed. ‘ ; 

Upon procuring his vis from the vice 
consul dt Messina he swore that he had 
never been imprisoned, which was the 
basis for the finding that he had pro-| 
cured his entry by false statements. His 
convictions and admissions were held to 
be evidence that at the time of entry 
he was likely to become a public charge. 


Moral Turpitude 


Must Be Proven 


L. Hand, circuit judge (after stating 
the facts as above). The deportation 
being upon two findings, its propriety 
must depend upon these and these alone. 
Throumoulopou v. U. S., 3 F. (2d) 803! 
(C. C. A, 1); Ex parte Turner (D. C.) 10 
F. (2d) 816; Ex parte T. Nagata (D. C.) 
11 F. (2d) 178. Strictly, the first ground 
of deportation as it reads is bad in law. 
The statute does not make it a ground 
for deportation that the alien has made | 
a false oath upon his application for a 
visa or used it to get in. It is wrong 
to say in such a case that he came in; 
without inspection, or in violation of law. | 
It is true that the relator was bound to tell | 
the truth on his application, but, if what 
he suppressed was irrelevant to his admis- 
sion, the mere suppresion would not de- 
bar him. Doubltess it might be made 
to do so, but we cannot find that it has 
been. So the first question comes down 
at most to whether the facts, had he 
disclosed them, would have been enough 
to justify the refusal of a visa or ex- 
clusion upon entry. : 

We do not regard every violation of a 
prohibition law as a crime involving 
moral turpitude. No doubt it is the sol- 
emnly declared policy of this country 
that liquor shall not be made, sold, or 
possessed, but the standard set up in 
sections 8 and 19 of the act of 1917 (8 
U. S. C. A. sections 136, 155) was pur- 
posely narrower than that. All crimes 
ene some law; all deliberate crimes 














involve the intent to do so. Congress 
could not have meant to make the will- 
fulness of the act a test; it added as a 
condition that it must itself be shame- 
fully immoral. There are probably many 
persons in the United States who would 
so regard either the possession or sale 
of liquor; but the question is whether 
it is so by common conscience, a nebu- 
lous matter at best. While we must not, 
indeed, substitute our personal notions 
as the standard, it is impossible to decide 
at all without some estimate, necessarily 








based on conjecture, as to what people 
generally fell. We cannot say that 
among the commonly accepted mores the 





Moral Turpitude and Likehood of Becoming Public 
Charge Not Involved, Court Rules. 





sale or possession of liquor as yet occu- 
pies so grave a place; nor can we close 
our eyes to the fact that large numbers 
of persons, otherwise reputable, do not 
think it so, rightly or wrongly. 

Congress may make it a ground of 
deportation, but while it leaves as the 
test accepted moral notions, we must be 
loyal to that, so far as'we can ascertain 
it. In Coykendall v. Skrmetta, 23 F. 
(2d) 120 (C. C. A. 5), and in Bartos v. 
U. S. District Court, 19 F. (2d) 722 (C. 
C. A. 8), such crimes were held not to be 
morally shameful, although the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia held 
the opposite by a divided vote in Ru- 
dolph v. U. S. 55 App. D. C. 362, 6 F. 
(2d) 487, 40 A. L. R. 1042. Rousseau v. 
Weedin, 284 F. 565 (C. C. A. 9), was 
clearly another case, for the crime con- 
sisted in maintaining a resort of ill- 
repute. We conclude that the appellant 
did not suppress from the vice consul 
facts which would have justified him in 
refusing a visa, had he disclosed them, 
and that this ground for deportation 
was invalid. 

The second ground was that the alien 
was at the time of entry likely to become 
a public charge. While it is true that he 
had already disclosed a disposition to 
violate local liquor ordinances, there is 
no evidence in the record that up to that 
time he had no other occupation. He 
did adopt that mode of life after his 
return, but he is not being deported for 
that. The most that can be said is that 
he had shown a propensity which made 
it not unlikely that he would in the end 
spend some time in jail at the public 
charge. His subsequent history is hardly 
evidence of a determination already 
formed; it did not justify the inference 
that he already meant to live by trading 
in liquor when he landed; as evidence it 
was neutral on that issue. and his expla- 
nation, though the department was not 
indeed bound to accept it, was very 
plausible. 


Professional Gambler 
May Be Deported 


However, we pass that question be- 
cause we think that if he was likely to 
end in jail, for all that he was not likely 
to become a public charge. Howe v. 
U. S. ex rel. Savitsky, 247 F. 292 (C. 
C. A. 2). At the time of that decision 
it is true that the clause was among the 
words “paupers,” “professional beggars,” . 
and “vagrants” ‘in section 2 of the law 
of 1907 (as amended Mar. 26, 1910, 36 
Stat. 263), and we relied upon this. 
Since then it has been moved to a dis- 
tance in section 3 of the law of 1917 
to meet the decision in Gegiow v. Uhl, 


| 239 U. S. 3, 36 S. Ct. 2, 60 L Ed. 114. 


Under the act of 1917, the Ninth Circuit 
followed our ruling in Ng Fung Ho v. 
White, 266 F. 765, 769, though the Sixth 
had taken the opposite view in the case 
of a professional gambler (Lam Fung 
Yen v. Frick, 233 F. 393), approving my 
ruling in U..S. ex rel. Freeman v. Wil- 
liams (D. C.), 175 F. 274. 

Since the transposition of the clause 
the point has not come up in this court, 
for U. S. ex rel. Mantler v. Commis- 
sioner, 3 F. (2d) 234, did not in face in- 
volve it. However, the Fifth Circuit 
adopted the stricter construction in Coy- 
kendall v. Skrmetta, 22 F. (2d) 120, and 
the Ninth in Ng Fung Ho v. White, 266 
F. 765, 769. The Eighth Circuit ruled 
otherwise in Medich v. Burmaster, 24 F. 
(2d) 57, though it was not necessary to 
the decision, and several district courts 
have done the same. Guimond v. Howes, 
9 F. (2d) 412; Ex parte Horn, 292 F. 
455; Ex parte Tsunetaro Machida, 277 
F. 239. Lisotta v. U. S., 3 F. (2d) 108 
(C. C. A. 5), went off on the fact that 
the alien had been but once convicted. 

The law is certainly in conflict and it is 
possible that the Supreme Court may 
take the broader view. It is true that 
the clause, however eonstrued, overlaps 
other provisions; e. g., paupers, vagrants, 
and the tike. It is certainly now in- 
tended to cover cases like Gegiow v. 
Uhl, 239 U. S. 3, 36 S. Ct. 2, 60 L. Ed.* 
114, where the occasion leads to the 
conclusion that the alien will become 
destitute, though generally capable of 
standing on his own feet. Moreover, 
there would still be some scope left for 
the clause making crimes a ground for 
exclusion, in cases where a single crime 
supported no just inference that it would 
be repeated. 


Deportation Causes 
Defined by Congress 


Nevertheless, when Congress has spe- 
cifically dealt with crime as a ground, 
and has defined what kinds are -to be 
considered, it seems to us that we are 
not free to suppose that other crimes 
or the probability of ‘other crimes is 
enough. Indeed, crimes committed after 
entry are specifically dealt with in section 
19 (U.S.C. A. section 155); two heinous 
crimes justify deportation at any time; 
one, within five years. The disposition 
so manifested would in many cases exist 
on entry; it seems improbable that 
having so provided for future crimes 
others were intended merely because 
they mignt be likely to occur. The lan- 
guage itself, “public charge,” suggests 
rather dependency than imprisonment. 
As Judge Walker says, in Coykendall v. 
Skrmetta, it is repeated in section 3 as 
to children in a location that leaves no 
doubt of its limited meaning there. We 
are therefore not convinced that our 
holding in Savitskys case should be 
overruled, and it is unnecesasry to say 
whether the evidence was enough to 
justify the conclusion that the appellant 
was likely to be imprisoned when he 
entered. 

The record discloses a very lax regard 
for the fundamentals of a fair hearing. 
Much is tolerated in such proceedings, 
and that toleration has apparently borne 
its fruits. We will not say that we 
can put our finger on this or that to 
reverse, but the attitude of the examiner, 
the introduction of confused and volu- 
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Historic Area Marked by Scenic Beauty 


Traversed by Federal Highway No. 80 


Transcontinental Route in South Follows Trail Blazed by 
Early Spanish Explorers. 


Publication of the full text of a 
description of United States High- 
way No. 80, extending from Savan- 
nah, Ga., to San Diego, Calif., was 
begun in the issue of Sept. 3. The 
description concludes as follows: 
From Lordsburg the highway turns 

southward and skirting the Chiricahua 
Mountains, continues to Douglas, Ariz., 
near the Mexican border. Copper mined 
at Bisbee, 26 miles away, is brought 
here for smelting. Cave Creek in Chiri- 
cahua Mountains and Ramsey Canyon 
in Huachuca Mountains affords good 
fishing and camp resorts and may easily 
be reached from Douglas, as may also 
Chiricahua National Monument, with the 
es remarkable examples of ero- 
sn in the Coronado National Forest. 
Just east of Douglas is the mountain 
peak, half in United States and half in 
Mexico, where the late Pancho Villa, the 
Mexican bandit, assembled his forces be- 
fore attacking Agua Prieta, just across 
the border. 

The route continues to Bisbee, which, 
founded as a mining town in the canyon 
between two rich copper mountains, has 
spread up the sides of the canyon, its 
houses built one over another and cling- 
ing to the walls. Three of the largest 
copper mines in the country are located 
here—the Copper Queen, Calumet and 
Arizona, and the Shattuck. From Bisbee 
a trip may be made to and from the 
beautiful Huachuca mountains in a day. 


Historic Places of 
Arizona Traversed 


Between Bisbee and Tombstone, the 
road crosses the continental divide at an 
altitude of 6,030 feet at a point marked 
by a monument. Tombstone is one of 
the famous silver camps of the old West 
and was named by Ed Schieffelin, discov- 
erer of Tombstone Mine. The country 
in which Schieffelin made his discovery 
was infested by smugglers, cattle rus- 

fs.and blood-thirsty Apaches. A miner 

ked him one day what he was looking 
or and for the answer, “Just looking 
for stones.” 


“You keep on,” said the miner, “and 
you'll find a tombstone.” 
Schieffelin remembered this when he 


found the mine in 1878 and named the 
camp “Tombstone.” 


About 81 miles beyond Tomstone, lies ; 


Tucson, in a high desert valley sur- 
rounded by mountain ranges. 
of the oldest cities in the country and 


originated as a small presidio garrisoned | 


| Radio Commission 


by a detachment of 50 soldiers. San 
Xavier del Bac Mission, on the outskirts 
of the town, dates the foundation back 
to 1687. Near Tucson is Old Fort Lowell, 
founded in 1862; Colossal Cave; the Pic- 
ture Rocks in Tucson Mountains; Tuma- 
cacori National Monument, and three 
Indian reservations. The Yaqui Cere- 
monial Dance at Easter is rivalled only 
by the Papago Dance at Christmas. To 
the northwest of Tucson, and on the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, are the Casa 
“Grande ruins which have yielded a 
buried village and many varieties of 
~“gncient pottery and Indian relics. 

Around Tucson, the motorist will first 

the larger and more fantastic forms 

cacti, of such varieties as the Sahuaro, 
the barrel or “candy cactus,” the night 
blooming cactus, the jumping cholla, cane 
cactus, prickly pear and passajo. As 
the highway drops to lower elevations 
toward Florence, these life-saving desert 
plants become progressively larger and 
more abundant. The water stored in 
them by nature has many times saved 
human as well as animal life in the 
desert. 

From Tucson, United States Highway 
89 leads southward through the Santa 
Cruz Valley, one of the great seats of 
mission and colonizing effort by the 
Spaniards, to Nogales, the main street 
of which forms the boundary line be- 
tween Mexico and the United States. In 
this Arizona-New Mexico and west Texas 
country, Coronado and his expedition 
spent three years, 1540-42, searching for 
the Cities of Gold and the land of the 
Gran Quivira. 


Typical Desert Scene 


Greets Traveller on Way 


Route 80 continues from Tucson 
through Florence, east of which, in the 
Gila River, is the Coolidge dam in course 
of construction, to Phoenix, the capital of 
i and a Winter health resort in 
We heart of Salt River Valley, famous 
for its beautiful flowers. With the build- 
ing of Roosevelt dam, Phoenix rose in 17 
years to importance as the ciearing house 
and center for all the Salt River Val- 
ley products. In the city are many auto 
courts and camping grounds and every 
facility for golf, tennis, trap shooting, 
riding and hunting. Nearby Camelback 
Mountain is dotted with beautiful resorts, 
Also nearby are Papago Saguaro Na- 
tional Mountain, a typical bit of desert 
as it appeared before the-Roosevelt dam 
was built; Canyon Lake, an artificial 
body of water lying between brilliantly- 
colored walls of rock; and rocks with 
hieroglyphics of an ancient race scratched 
on them. . 

From Phoenix, the highway follows 
the Gila River to Yuma, on the west 
shore of the Colorado just below’ the 
junction of the Gila, in the heart of the 
desert and in the center of the Yuma 
reclamation project. Many tourists take 
the drive from Phoenix to Yuma by night 
to avoid the heat of the daytime. 

Yuma Vailey was visited as early as 
1940 by Hernando de Alarcon, but was 

t settled until 1780, when Indians soon 








Violation of Prohibition Law 
No Ground to Deport Alien 





[Continued from Page 10.] 
minous evidence taken elsewhere, the 
strong indications that the appellant was 
vaguely regarded as undesirable, and 
that deportation was thought the easiest 
way to get rid of him and to avoid the 
normal processes of law—all these warn 
us of the dangers inherent in a system 
where prosecutor and judge are one and 
the ordinary rules which pevneee the ac- 
cused are in abeyance. It is apparent 
how easy is the descent by short cuts 
to the disposition of cases without clear 
legal grounds or evidence which ration- 
ally proves them. These are the escence 
of any hearing in which the personal 
feelings of the tribunals are not to be 
substituted for prescribed standards. 
We reverse the order, however, not on 
this account, but because, on any theory, 
the evidence did not prove either of the 
findings on which the deportation rested. 
For that reason no remand is necessary. 

Order reversed; relator discharged. 
July 15, 1929. 





It is one | 


destroyed the habitations. In 1850 Fort 
Yuma was established as a military out- 
post on the site of the present city; a 
ferry was put in operation, and the post 
became a supply depot and stage sta- 


tion on the trail from San Francisco to 
St. Louis. 

Crossing the Colorado, Route 80 con- 
tinues- across Southern California to E! 
Centro traversing on the way the Im- 
perial Valley, once a barren desert, and 
now as a result of irrigation a veritable 
garden spot. El Centro is the shipping 
point for large quantities of vegetables 
and other products of the valley. From 
this city United States Route 99 leads 
northward to the Canadian line, and a 
paved county highway runs southward 
to Calexico on the Mexican border. 


Route 80 continues westward to San 


Diego with its important and beautiful | 


harbor on the Pacific Coast, and noted 
the country over for its climate and 
luxurious vegetation. Historically, San 
Diego antedates the Pilgrim Fathers and 
Plymouth Rock. In 1542 Juan Rodriquez 
Cabrillo, with his ships, “San Salvador” 
and “Victoria,” sailed through what is 
now known as the “Silver Gate” into San 
Diego harbor and dropped anchor under 
the shelter of Point Loma. The expe- 
dition remained a week. Then came the 
Franciscan Father Serra who chose San 
Diego for the site of his first mission, 
De Alcala, in 1769. A few relics of the 
old mission still remain and the olive 
trees planted at the time of its founding 
jare still bearing fruit. The city is one 
lof the great naval bases of the country, 
and an important center of aviation 
activity. 

Point Loma promontory, jutting into 
the Pacific, gives a Riviera setting to 
San Diego, which is backed on the east 
by mountain ranges.. On the ocean side 
of the peninsula, connecting with the 


is a nearby suburb. 


northward along the coast through Los 


Mexico. 





Applications Filed 


—with— 





Applications for broadcasting and 
wireless permits and decisions on appli- 
cations were announced Sept. 3 by the 
Federal Radio Commission as follows: 

General Electric Company: Applications 
dated Aug. 26, 1929, requesting renewal of 
their experimental station, call letter, 
W2XAG, located at South Schenectady, N. 
Y. They request renewal of the frequency 
and power now assigned, namely: 550, 660, 
790, 1,150, 1,500 kilocycles, 200 kilowatts. 
Also application dated Aug. 16, 1929, re- 
questing renewal of their experimental 
| station, call letter W6XN, located at 5441 
East St., Oakland, Calif. They request re- 
newal of the frequencies and power now 
assigned, namely 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300, 
26,680, 27,325, 34,240, 36,585 kilocycles, 10 
kilowatts. 

Voluntary Assignment: 
Corporation of America.—Application for 
consent to voluntary assignment, dated 
Aug. 22, 1929, requesting assignment of the 
license now held by the Grays Harbor 
Stevedore, Co., Inc. The station is located 
at Aberdeen, Wash. Call letters KZE, op- 
erating on 353, 425, 500 kilocycles, 200 
watts. Class of service limited commercial. 

Applications for licenses received: 

Curtiss Flying Service. — Application 
dated Aug. 26, 1929, requesting license for 
an airplane, transmitter to be located on 
airplane NC-196-H. Frequency requested 
2,506-2,784 kilocycles, 75-100 watts. Ap- 
plication dated Aug. 26, 1929, requesting 
license for airplane, transmitter to be lo- 
cated on airplane NC-8022. Frenquency 
requested 2,506 and 2,734 kilocycles, 75- 
100 watts. 

New York & Suburban Airlines, Inc.— 
Application dated Aug. 26, 1929, requesting 
license for airplane, transmitter to be lo- 
cated on airplane NC-9157. Frequency re- 
quested 2,506-2734 kilocycles, 75-100 watts. 

General Electric Company.—Modification 
dated Aug. 24, 1929, for experimental radio 
station located at South Schnectady, N. Y. 
Call letters W2X0O. Present license was 
issued for 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 
8,650, 12,850, 17,800 kilocyveles, 25 kilowatts. 
Requests use of 17,780 kilocycles. 

Pan American Airways, Inc.—Applica- 
tion dated Aug. 18, 1929, requesting a li- 
cense for airplane, transmitter to be located 
on airplane NC-813-H. Frequency re- 
quested 2,662, 3,070, 5,445, 500-285, 
2,250, 300-333 kilocycles, 10-100 watts. 

Station WCOD, Norman R. Hoffman, 
Reels Lane, near Harrisburg, Pa. Appli- 
cation for radio broadcasting station li- 
cense covers C. P, issued for 1,200 kilo- 
cycles, 100 watts. Divides with WKJC, 
also installation of crystal control. 

Station KFPL, C. C. Baxter, 205 Grafton, 
Street, Dublin, Tex. Application for radio 
broadcasting station construction permit 
requests authority to install crystal con- 
trol, and increase power from 15 watts to 
100 watts. 

Station KID, Jack W. Duckworth, Park 
Avenue & Broadway, Idaho Falls, Idaho, 
Application for radio broadcasting station 
construction permit requests authority to 
move transmitter and studio to Park Ave- 
nue and Broadway. Application for in- 
creased daytime power pending. 

Station KFIO, Spokane Broadcasting 
Corporation, Montroe Street at Indiana Av- 
;enue, Spokane, Wash. Application for radio 
broadcasting station consiruction permit 
requests cuthority to move transmitter 
and studio from Howard and Nora Streets, 
to Monroe Street at Indiana Avenue. (Ap- 
plicant has just been issued consent to 
voluntary assignment from North Central 
High School), 

Station KFPY, Symons Broadcasting 
Company, Symons’ Building, Spokane, 
Wash. Application for modification of sta- 
tion license requests ehange in frequency 
from 1,340 kilocycles to 890 kilocycles, and 
also from dividing time with KMO to un- 
limited time. 


Radiomarine 











N. Y. Application for radio broadcasting 
station construction permit, requests au- 
thority to install new equipment, to move 
from 187 Genesee Street, Utica, N. Y., to the 
above address; requests increased power 
from 100 watts night, 300 daytime to 1 
kilowatt; requests change in frequency 
from 1,200 kilocycles to 1,130 kilocycles. 

New station, William Paul Heitzman, 
Ashland, Ky. Application for radio broad- 
casting station permit requests authority 
to erect a new station using 1,350 kilocycles 
15 watts power and certain specified hours, 

Decisions on applications are as follows: 

Spokane Broadcasting Corp., 
Wash., KFIO, assignment of license from 
North Central High School. 

Alaska Radia & Service Co. Inc., Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska. KGBU, license to operate in 
accerdance with construction permit is- 
sued June 12, 2929. 

KRLD Radio Corp., Dallas, Tex., KR 





special authorization to operate temporarily : Borrowings from F, R. Bank 


Station WIBX, WIBX Inc., North Utica, | 


Spokane, | 





city by short ferry and electric car line, | 
is Coronado Beach, a year-’round pleas- | 
ure resort. La Jolla, an artists’ colony, | 


Route 80 in San Diego connects with | 
| United States Highway 101, running | 


Angeles and San Francisco to Puget | 
Sound, and southward to Tia Juana, in| 











2,750- | 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


.o vast organization has 
sever been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing.- 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 

President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management 

—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 





Instruments to Increase Safety and Efficiency 


Of Aviation Developed by Federal Specialists 





AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine . 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929, 


that the 


1913-1921. 











Topic 46—Industrial Resch 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Industrial Re- 
search. 


By Henry D. Hubbard, 


Assistant to the Director, Bureau of Standards. 


EASURING instruments are essential to suc- 

cessful flight. They correspond to the five 
L senses of man, except that aircraft instruments 

are 10 times more numerous. Some 50 aero- 
nautical instruments have been intensively studied by 
Bureau of Standards experts. Its publication on the 
subject is the classic reference work in the field. 


In the aneroid barometer 28 sources of error were 
found deserving of attention. At first an aneroid alti- 
meter might still register several hundred feet alti- 
tude when the plane landed. The lag in registration 
was dangerous. The Bureau’s tests and conference 
with manufacturers have resulted in a material im- 
provement in the prompt response of these basic in- 
struments. 


The Bureau computed ard published a “standard 
atmosphere chart, giving graphically and numerically 
the ideal temperature-pressure-altitude relations by 
which the altitude may be derived from the air pres- 
sure. 

* + * 

NSTRUMENT flying is now recognized as the only 

method by which flight may be made at all times 
regardless of air conditions. A systematic campaign 
is now in progress to educate fliers on this point. This 
will more than ever give aeronautic instruments the 
status they deserve as the fundamental controls of 
the plane in flight. 


Improvements were devised by Bureau experts on 
many aeronautic instruments. The Lubble sextant as 
developed is now recognized as the best available means 
of locating the position of aircraft. For certain pur- 
poses a photographie sextant was desifed and was 
invented to order by one of the staff. A rate-of-climb 
meter was developed and is most useful for flight 
test work. 


The Bureau of Standards developed the earth in- 
ductor compass, the first® successful substitute for the 
mariner’s compass of the Chinese. This device is more 
accurate than the magnetic compass since its sensitive 
element may be placed on the tip of the plane or the 
tail, free from disturbances from the motor, and the 
indicating element may be placed in the observing 
position most convenient to the pilot. 


A particularly interesting advantage of this instru- 
ment is that the needle may be set to read zero for 
any desired course so that the pilot need only keep 
the needle at zero in order to fiy at a true course, thus 
relieving him of continually watching the points of 
the compass card. 

* * * 

ERHAPS the most notable contribution to aviation 

ever made was the Bureau of Standards direction- 
finder principle, with its many applications including 
the radiobeacon, the radiocompass, the fog-signalling 
system, position-location system, and other interest- 
ing uses. 


Much ingenuity has been devoted to the use of 
liquids to damp the vibrations of instrument parts to 
promote accuracy and reduce disturbing effects. The 
Bureau’s experts have been studying the viscosity of 
liquids over a wide range of temperatures in search of 
ideal liquids which have minimum change of viscosity 
with change of temperature. Many tests have been 
made and much valuable data gained. Already over 
certain ranges it is now possible to select suitable 
liquids for specific uses. Data are being gathered on 
the elastic properties of materials with a view to 
enabling the instrument designer to select a metal 
having elastic properties suited to its use. 

* * * 


In standardizing aeronautie instruments the Bureau 
duplicates the vibrations of a plane since the accuracy 
of readings of such instruments is affected by vibra- 
tion. The tests develop whether the errors thus caused 
are excessive and how they may be minimized. In 
the test the instruments are made to vibrate and their 
readings are compared with those of standard instru- 
ments under undisturbed conditions. 


The Bureau serves as technical referee for altitude 
flight records. The graphic records made during the 
flight are sent to the Eons and the time-temperature- 
pressure curves reproduced under standard controlled 
conditions with accurate instruments. The competing 
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records are thus calibrated as a basis for the flight 
record award. 
* a 

AN EXPERIMENTAL container for liquid oxygen, 

developed by a staff member, proved three times 
more effective than the ordinary vacuum flasks. The 
idea was that liquid oxygen might be carried in planes 
to conserve space. Another experimental development 
was an oxygen supply which delivered the flier an 
amount controlled by the density of the air so that 
the aviator might automatically be supplied with the 
requisite amount at any altitude. 


Tautness meters for wires and fabric in aircraft 
were devised to measure and standardize their tension 
so that the balance of stress-strain may be an optimum. 


A device was perfected to accurately time airplane 
gunfire between the propeller blades in air combats. 
Another development was the system of airplane pho- 
tography through fog. The bluish light of the haze 
was screened out by a color filter and the plates were 
sensitized to the red rays. The Bureau was able to 
take photographs of Washington; for example, from 
the height of a mile in one-hundredth of a_ second 
through haze which obscured the view. Suitably com- 
puted plate glass was inserted in an airplane map- 
ping camera, thus cutting the mapping time one-half. 

* * * 


The success and progress of aviation depend upon 
scientific measured controls of materials, motors, struc- 
tual and operating elements, knowledge of air condi- 
tions and performance, so that _ scientific research 
laboratories such as those at the Bureau of Standards 
must continue to play an important part in testing 
and research. ' 


High speeds, mileage, efficiencies, flying by instru- 
ments, endurance records, radio beacons, automatic 
stabilization, and other modern phases of aviation re- 
quire basic measuring devices and methods and ex- 
perimental researches of a new order. 


ae ~ cd 

A§ IN marine navigation, standard rules and prac- 

tices have evolved through experience, so already 
aviation has its code of practice to insure safety and 
effectiveness. Under the sponsorship of the Bureau of 
Standards there was prepared a comprehensive code 
of technical specifications for aircraft, construction and 
maintenance of flying fields, and the operation of air- 
craft. 


The development of the code occupied four years and 
engaged the active cooperation of some 33 engineers 
and officials of the aircraft industry and of the Gov- 
ernment. The subject matter covers airplane design, 
assembly, tests; airplane equipment, maintenance and 
operation; signals and signaling equipment; airdromes 
and airways; traffic and pilotage rules; qualifications 
for airmen; free and captive balloons, airships; and 


parachutes. 


* * * 


HEN airships were obliged to valve out helium 

to reduce buoyancy to match the lost weight of 
fuel burned, the Bureau devised condensers to keep the 
water produced by combustion, saving, it is reported, 
$1,000 per cruising hour. 


In a recent successful Bureau research it was found 
possible to reduce the deafening roar in an airplane 
cabin so that ordinary conservation was possible— 
introducing a new era of quiet and ear comfort in a 
passenger-carrying aircraft. 

* * ~ 


The special problems incident to successful telephony 
between the ground station and the plane were re- 
cently solved by the Bureau of Standards and an ef- 
fective installation completes another chapter of the 
research program for the first national airway estab- 
lished by the Department of Commerce. 


The radiobeacon devised and set up by the Bureau 
for the first national airway is a notable development. 
The radio airway beacon is in effect a beam of radio 
laid down to mark a true course. The automatic visual 
indicator constantly before the air pilot shows him 
whether or not, and how nearly, he is on true course. 
This principle is now a basic factor in perfected flight 
technique. 


The logical next step in aviation is to net work the 
entire country with similar national airways so that 
above the clouds, at night or in fog the pilot may 
navigate the air everywhere as place-conscious and as 
unerringly as a motorist drives through the city 
streets. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of Sept. 5, Henry D. Hubbard, Assistant 
to the Director, Bureau of Standards, will dis- 
cuss leather_research by the Bureau. 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 
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| Fellows, Danz Willis. 


| Ferguson, Jessie Mary. The diagnosis and 


| Frederick, Mrs. Christine (McGaffey). Sell- 


on day of Zeppelin’s visit to Dallas, using 
frequency 1,564 or 2,36%, 100 watts. 

Pan American Airways, Inc., San Juan, 
P. R., new, construction permit granted 
on frequency 5,445 and 8,015, 200 and 330 
watts. 8,015 kilocycles to be used for point 
to point daylight only. 

Cc. L. Carrell, Jackson, Mich., WIBM, 
construction permit granted to move and 
install frequency control. 

Donald Lewis Hathaway, Casper, Wyo., 
new, construction permit granted 1,210 
kilocycles, 100 watts unlimited. 

Pasadena Police Dept., Pasadena, Calif., 
new, construction permit granted 1,712 
kilocycles, 250 watts. 

Bell Tel. Labs. Ine., Airplane C-268, 
W7XAA, license granted 1,608, 2,302, 3,076, 
4,108, 5,510, 6,133 frequency, 50 watts power. 
Frequencies subject to change. 

Galt Technical Jr. College for Aeronau- 
tics, Galt, Calif., new, experimental con- 
struction permit granted on frequencies 
1,608, 2,802, 3,076, 4,108, 5,510, 6,155 kilo- 








cycles subject to change of frequencies, 
75 watts power. 

James F. Hopkins, Ypsilanti, Mich., 
WJBK, license to operate at new location, 
Washington and Pearl Streets, 

Radio Eng. Labs., Long Island City, N. 
Y., (airplane C-3002), new, license granted 
on 3,076, 5,510, 6,155 kilocycles subject to 
change in frequencies, power 50 watts. 

Radio Eng. Labs., Long Island City, N. 
Y., (airplane C-2614), new, license granted 
on 3,076, 5,510, 6,155 kilocycles, subject to 
change in frequencies, power 50 watts. 

Radiomarine Corp. of America, New 
York, N. Y., (airplane X-118-E), new, li- 
cense (500 kilocycles calling 375 compass, 
333 calling and 278 working; power 100 
watts. 

City of New York, Dept. of Plant and 
Structures, Manhattan, N. Y., WNYC, li- 
cense to operate new transmitter. 

Genera! Elec. Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y., W2X0, modification of license to 
operate temporarily during license period 
ending Oct. 1, 17,780 kilocycles with 25 kilo- 
watts, only at such times as will not 








cause interference to other stations op- 
erating on same frequency. 
H. E. Smith & R. M. Curtis, doing busi- 


ness as Hudson Valley Broadcasting Co., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., WOKO, assignment 
of license from H. E. Smith to H. E. Smith 
and R. M. Curtis. 


Cc. L. Carrell, Ponca City, Okla., WBBZ, 
application to install automatic frequency 
control. 

W. Va. Univ., Physics Dept., Morgan- 
town, W. Va., new experiment construction 
permit granted on frequency 1,604, 2,398, 
3,256, 4796, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850 and 17,300 
kilocycles, 200 watts. 

Shortwave & Television Lab. Inc., Bos- 
ton, Mass., new, construction permit 
granted for experimental purposes on 
frequency band 2,100-2,200 kilocycles, 500 | 
watts. 

Babson's Statistical Org. Wellesley, 
Mass., WBSO, (No application filed.) By 
direction of Commission frequency changed 
from 780 kilocycles to 920 kilocycles with 
the use of 250 watts power to operate be- 
tween local sunrise ard local sunset only. 
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Basore, Cleburne Ammen. 
from southern pine sawdust. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Columbia university, 1929.) 45 
p., illus. Auburn, Ala., 1929. 29-16543 

Brederveld, Jakob. Christian education; a 
summary and critical discussion of 
Bavinck’s Pedagogical principles, by .. . 
translated by two members of the faculty 
of Calvin college, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan. 139 p. Grand Rapids, Mich., Smit- 
ter book company, 1928. 29-16545 

Cherdron, Otto P. Business glorified; an 
address delivered before the Saturday 
night club, February 2nd and 16th, 1929. 
57 p. Salt Lake City, 1929. 29-16532 

Connor, William L. A scientific study in 
cyrriculum making for junior courses in 


Fuel briquettes 


business education, by ... and Lloyd L. 
Jones. 144 p., illus. N. Y., The Gregg 
publishing co., 1929. 29-16531 


Conrady, Alexander Eugen. 
and optical design. 1 v. 
university press, 1929. 29-16540 

Ellwood, John Kelley. Forming correct lan- 
guage habits; a new and unique method 
of securing desired results in primary 
language teaching; a foundation for any 
language series. Manual. 173 p._ Bos- 
ton, Meador publishing co., 1929. 29-16546 

History of the town 

of Lincoln, Penobscot County, Maine, 

1822-1928. 436 p., illus. Lewiston, Me., 

Printed by the Dingley press, 1929. 

29-16528 


Applied optics 
London, Oxford 


rehabilitation of probation students. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Ohio state university, 
1927. Parts 1-2 “reprinted from Educa- | 
tional review, March{-April], 1928, vol. 
75, mo. 3[-4].”) 142-145, 224-228, 8 p. 
Columbus, Ohio state university, 1929. 
29-16547 





ing Mrs. Consumer. 405 p., illus. 
The Business bourse, 1929. 29-16541 
Fry, Roger Eliot. . Georgian art (1760- 
1820) an introductory review of English 
painting, architecture, sculpture, ceramics, 
glass, metalwork, furniture, textiles and 
other arts during the reign of George iii, 
by ...J. B. Manson, and others. (Bur- 
lington magazine monograph. iii.) 68 
p., illus. London, B. T. Batsford, 1929. 
29-16554 

Garesche, Edward Francis. Retreat read- 
ings; some thoughts for those making re- 


W. -%., 


treats, by ... with preface by Most Rev. 
S. G. Messmer. 185 p. N. Y., Cincinnati, 
Benziger brothers, 1929. 29-16565 
Garrett, Jack. “Take a letter .. .” Putting | 


persuasive power into the day’s dictation. 
231 p., illus. Indianapolis, The Business 
letter institute, 1929. 29-16560 
Gordon, Ronald Grey. 
future for miscreant youth. 
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Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, t’erefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-26185. Storage and other charges—Cus- 
toms seizures. In view of the provisions of 
sections 604 et seq., of the tariff act of 1922, 








42 Stat. 984, directing the speedy disposi- |* 


tion of property seized for violation of the 


custom laws and payment of expenses con- | Uyei, Nao. 


nected with the seizure, custody and disposi- 
tion of such property from the proceeds of 


| the sale, and in the absence of any express} White, Percival. 


provision of law authorizing the payment 
of such expenses in excess of the proceeds 
of the sale from the appropriation for col- 
lecting the revenue from customs, such ap- 
propriation may not be considered available 
for such excess expenses except upon a clear 
showing that they were necessitated by the 
interests of the Government and were not 
occasioned thereby by neglect on the part 
of the enforcement officers to secure the ex- 
peditious disposition of the property con- 
templated by the statute. (Aug. 26, 1929.) 
A-28377 (S) Advertising—Bids—Specifica- 
tions — War Department. The _ contract 
awarded must be the contract offered by 
the advertisement and specifications to all 
bidders, and all factors to be relied upon 
in accepting and rejecting bids must be 
stated in the advertisement and _ specifica- 
tions for competition. (Aug. 26, 1929.) — 
A-27564. Carriers — National prohibition 
act—Charges. Where a shipment of alco- 
hol is seized for being transported in viola- 
tion of the national prohibition act, the 
carrier is not entitled to payment by the 


United States for the accrued transportation | 


charges thereon. (Aug. 27 ,1929.) 





Army Orders 


Maj. Robert A. Sharrer, E. C.,, 
Manila, P. I., to Montgomery, Ala. 

Maj. Albert K. B. Lyman, E. C., from 
Washington, D. C., to Manila, P. I. 

Capt. Bennett H. Bowley jr., E. C., par. 
12, S. O. 96 amended to become effective 
Sept. 16, 1929. 

Tech. Sgt. Charles A. Markey will be 
placed upon the retired list at West Point, 
si 





from 


Staff Set. Willie Mason, Q. M,. C., will 
be placed upon the retired list at Fort 
Huachuca, Ariz. 

2d Lt. Donald J. Bailey, Air Corps, from 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to detail with thé 
Coast Art., at Fort Eustis, Va. 

ist Lt. Walter A.’ Buck, Inf., from Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., to Fort D. A. Russell, 
Wyo. 

Each of the foll@wing officers is placed 
on duty involving flying for the purpose 
of observing the operational technique of 
participating air and ground units in con- 
nection with air ground maneuvers and 
command post exercises: Col. Harold E. 
Cloke, Coast Art., Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass.; Lt. Cols. 
Edmund A. Buchanan, G. 8. C., Bogton, 
Mass.; Royden E, Beebe; Inf., Fort Ethan 
Allen, Vt.; James H. Van Horn, Signal 
Corps, Boston, Mass.; Mais. Oliver S. 
Wood, Inf., Fort Adams, R. I.; Charles A. 
French, Coast Art., Boston, Mass.; Hayes 
A. Kroner, Inf., Camp Devens, Mass.; Wil- 
liam H. Wilbur, Inf., Boston University 


| Boston, Mass.; Robert H. Barrett, Inf., Bos- 


ton, Mass.; Allen Fletcher, Inf., Fort Wil- 
liams, Me.: John F. Stevens, Cav., Fort 
Ethan Allean, Vt., and Leander R. Hath- 
away, Inf., Fort Williams, Me. 

Capt. Ernest Samusson, Inf., from Fort 





Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 


Made public by the Federal Reserve Board on Sept. 3 as at the close of business Aug. 28, 1929 (in millions of dollars). 

















Total. Boston. N. Y. Phila. Cleve, Rich. Atla. Chi. St.L. Minn. K. Cty. Dallas. S. F, 

Loans and investments—total 22,405 1,495 8,624 1,233 2,175 679 641 3,342 693 397 104 478 1,943 
Loans—total ......... Keane's 16,950 1,154 6,633 928 1,543 519 515 2,670 529 275 471 354 1,359 
On securities ... 480 3,252 480 720 202 150 1,250 241 89 135 * 101 421 
All OGROP.... 2.60. i 674 3,381 448 823 317 365 1,421 287 186 336 253 937 
Investments—total ... 342 1,991 305 632 160 126 672 164 122 233 124 584 
U. S. Govt, securities ...... 2,707 172 1,048 93 304 74 58 306 54 68 109 82 339 
Other securities ........... 2,748 169 943 212 329 86 68 366 110 54 124 42 245 | 
Reserve with F, R. Bank .... 1,663 94 763 q7 133 39 37 255 44 26 58 31 105 | 
Gash 10 WABEE obs vcs dasccdane 238 18 65 14 30 12 10 38 6 6 12 x 19 
Net demand deposits ........ 12,984 877 5,692 696 1,052 346 B11 1,870 363 229 508 274 764 
Time deposits isaecent. ee 456 1,726 261 944 243 235 1,261 224 132 184 142 959 
Government deposits ........ 37 2 10 4 4 2 3 4 1 a 1 2 6 
Due from banks ............ 1,032 47 125 54 90 44 63 206 52 50 106 51 143 
D, | Te SS PS ee ee 2,540 100 874 151 199 85 86 420 95 16 202 12 180 
685 58 191 55 48 30 47 86 47 23 45 
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Moultrie, 8. C., to Fort Worth, Tex. 

2a Lt. Donald P. Booth, E. C., from regu- 
lar duty, to duty as a student in the Engi- 
neer School, Fort Humphreys, Va. 

ist Lt. Louis W. Prentiss, E. C., par. 5 
S. O. 1388 amended to assign him to regu- 
lar duty at Fort Humphreys, Va. 

2d. Lt. Daniel W. Quinn, Inf., par. 22, 
8S. O. 167, amended to assign him to Fort 
Hamilton, N. Y, 

2d. Lt. Raymond C. Conder, F. A., from 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; to Fort Sill, 
Okla. 

Capt. Noe C. Killian, Inf., Providence, 
R. I, will proceed to his home and await 
retirement. 

2d. Lt. William Reineman Forbes, F. A., 
resignation of commisison accepted. 

Capt. Paul W. Warren, Inf., Fitzsi- 
mons General Hospital, Denver, Colo., will 
proceed to his home and await retirement. 

Capt. Frederick F, Christine, Air Corps, 
is in addition to his other duties, assigned 
to duty with the Organized Reserves of 
the Third Corps Area; 


or, The| Rabb, Mrs. Kate (Milner). 


tomorrow.) 94 p. N. Y., E, P. Dutton & | 

co., 1928. 29-1 é 
Haley, J. Evetts. The XIT ranch of Texas, 
and the early days of the Llano estacado. 
261 p. Chicago, The Lakeside press, 1929. 
29-16527 


Hatfield, William Herbert. Cast iron in the - . 
light of recent research. "By ... i 
frontispiece and 210 illustrations, includ- 
ing many photomicrographs. 3d ed., reve 
and enl. 340 p., illus. London, C. Griffin 
& co., 1928, 29-16542 

Johnson, Roger Arthur. Modern geometry; 
an elementary treatise on the geometry 
of the triangle and the circle, . «ms 
under the editorship of John esle 
Young. 819 p, Boston, Houghton Miffiir 
*co., 1929. 29-16536 

Johnston, Lukin. Beyond the Rockies, three 
thousand miles by trail and _ canoe 
through little-known British Columbia. 
With fifty-two illustrations and a map. 
212 p. London, J. M. Dent & sons, 1929. 

29-16529 


Konody, Paul George. Italian painting, 
by ...and R. H. Wilenski. 222 p., illus. 
London, ete., T. C. & E. C. Jack, limited, 
1929, 29-16553 

Le Mesurier, Mrs. Lilian. The socialist 
woman's guide to inteligence; a reply 
to Mr. Shaw. 208 p. London, E. Benn, 


1929, 29-16563 
Lomax, Paul Sanford. Problems of teach- 
ing elementary business training; a 
classroom manual of practical helps for 
teachers of this subject in public and 
private secondary schools, by ... and 
Benjamin R. Hayenes, 199 p. N. Y., Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1929. 29-16533 
Marie Paula, Sister. God’s mother and 
ours, by . . . preface by Rev. Thomas 
J. Doyle. 147 p. N. Y., Benziger brothers, 
1929. 29-16567 
Miller, Catherine Atkinson. The successful 
young people’s society. 201 p., illus. 
garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran 


& co., 1929, 29-16566 
Miller, Geprge Amos, bp. Restlessness and 

reality. 183 p. N. Y., The Abingdon 

press, 1929. 29-16569> - 
Olsen, Peter. The science of the seasons, 


21 p.,, illus. 


Los Angeles, Central press, 
1929. 


29-16537 
Powell, Wilfred Evans. The growth of 
Christian personality; a study of the 
pupil for teachers of religion in home 
and school, by . .. A textbook in the 
Standard leadership training curriculum 
outlined and approved by the Interna- 
tional council of religious education. 
255 p. illus. St. Louis, Mo., Printed for 
the Teacher-training publishing asso- 
ciation by the Bethany press, 1929. es 
29-16568 
Indiana cover- 
lets and coverlet weavers, (Indiana his- 
torical society. Publications, v. 8, no. 
8.) p. 395-433. Indianapolis, The Society, 
1928. 29-27182 
Salt, Henry Stephens. Memories of bygone 


Eton, by . . With frontispiece and 16 
other illustrations. 263  p. London, 
Hutchinson & co., 1928. 29-16549 


Small, Tunstall. Mouldings of the Wren & 
Georgian periods, a portfolio of full-size 
sections, by Tunstall Small & Christo- 
pher Woodbridge. xv p. N. Y., W. Hel- 
burn, 1928, 29-16552 

Strzygowski, Josef. Early church art in 
northern Europe, with special reference 
to timber construction and decoration. 

| 172 p. illus. London, B. T. Batsford, 

1928. 29-16551 
Sturzo, Luigi. The international community 
and the right of war, by . . . translated 

‘ by Barbara Barclay Carter with a fore- 

; Word by G. P. Gooch. 293 p. London, 

1 G. Allen & Unwin, 1929. 29-16564 

Troxel, Oliver Leonard. State control of 
secondary education, (University re- 
search monographs. no. 4. Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—University of Minnesota, 1926.) 
232 p. Baltimore, Warwick and York, 
1928. 29-16548 

» Optically active dyes. (Abstract 

of thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Illinois, 

1924.) 7 p. Urbana, Ill., 1929. 29-16544 

Sales quotas; a manual 

for sales managers. 254 p., illus. N. Y. 

Harper & brothers, 1929. 29-16561 
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Documents described under this heading 
| are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
| sion of The United States Daily. The 

Library of Congress card numbers are 
gwen, _. ordering, full title, and not 
the carl numbers, should be given. 

Farmers’ Ceoperative Associations in the 

United States, 1929—Circular No. 94, De- 
partment of Agriculture. Price, 15 cents, 
Agr. 29-137, 
A History of Agricultural Education in the 
United States, 1785-1925, by Alfred 
Charles True, Specialist in States’ Rela- 
tions Work, Department of Agriculture, 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 36, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Issued July, 1929, 
Price, $1 Agr. 29-1377 
Tobacco Cutworms—Technical Bulletin No. 
88. Bureau of Entomology, Department 
of Agriculture. Price, 35° cents. 
Agr. 29-1378 

United States Veterans’ Bureau Medical 

Bulletin, September, 1929.—Vol., 5, No. 9. 
Price, 15 cents. (25-26672) 
ee 
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- PAGE TWELVE 


Scholastic Year 
In Cities Found 
To Be Extended 


Survey Shows That Present, 
Tendency Is to Provide | 
Twelve-month 


| 
Schedule. | | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


practice in the State of Pennsylvania, In 
that State the school term in cities hav- 
ing a9 months’ school are in actual 
session 180 days, and those having a 10 
months’ term are in actual session 200 
days. 
A longer school term has generally 
been advocated by school superintendents 
and by many other persons interested 
in education, tut progress in this direc- 
tion has been slow for several reasons. 
One reason no doubt is that it would cost 
more to run the schools 11 months a 
year than it costs to run them 9 months, 
another reason is that many persons 
think that the health of children would 


suffer if they were confined to the school- |] 


room 5 or 6 hours a day for more than 
200 days a year. 

It is evident that the school budget of 
a city which increased te school term 
by a month would be largcr, but if the 
12 years’ work can be completed in less 
than 12 years by lengthening the school 
course, the additional expense would not 
be so great as one might imagine. If a 
child can complete a 12-year course of 
180 days a year in 12 years, he can 
theoretically, at least, complete a 12- 


year course of 11 school months, or 220 | 


days, in 9.8 years, or 10 years in round 
numbers. The “lost” 2 years in the 
American school system of which we hear 
so much might thus be found! 

Early School Terms Described. 


Although a longer school year might 


not meet with general approval, atten- 


tion is called to the generally unknown ||; 
or overlooked fact that in the early days | 


of city-school systems—about 1840—the 


schools in the larger cities were in ses- | 
Vaca- ||) 


sion practically the entire year. 
tions were short and holidays were few. 


The prevailing custom was to divide the | }} 


school year into four terms of 12 weeks 


each, with a vacation of a week at the |j, 
In some cities all the 


end of each term. 
vacation came in summer, with the ex- 
ception of about a week at Christmas. 
The summer vacation was extended grad- 
ually, usually about a week at a time, 
until it ‘ecame 12 weeks in length. 
Very few cities now have all-year 
schools. One of the latest to adopt the 


all-year plan is Aliquippa, Pa.; but it| 


was adopted largely as an economy 
method, since only three-fourths of the 


school population is in attendance any | 


one quarter. The school year was di- 
vided into four quarters of 12 weeks 
each, and the pupils enrolled in the 
schools placed in the four-quarter plan 
were divided ifito four groups. During 
each quarter three groups go to school 
and one group is on vacation. 
_ Although the all-year school is found 
in only a few cities, many have organ- 
ized summer schools which are usually 
in session six weeks, beginning about 
July 1. These schools, however, are 
often only for pupils who have failed in 
a subject or two and for those who are 
thought capable of advancing a grade. 
As yet they can scarcely be considered 
an integral part of the school year and 
fitting in closely with the regular school 
program. By simply extending the sum- 
mer session to 12 weeks and by dividing 
the school year into four quarters of 12 
weeks each there need be no break in 
a child’s program even if he does not at- 
tend school more than three quarters. 

Longer School Day Is Tendency. 

The school day.—The tendency is to- 
ward a longer school day. Of 800 cities 
reporting, 84 within the past two years 
have lengthened the elementary-school 
day, 102 the junior high school day, and 
122 the senior high school day by 15 to 
60 minutes. The usual increase in the 
elementary schools has been 30 minutes 
and in the junior and senior ‘high schools 
30 or 45 minutes. ; 

The tendency to lengthen the school 
day has its critics, especially the tendency 
to lengthen the elementary-school day. 


It is contended that school work is too| — 


fatiguing to confine children in the class- 
room for six hours a day, and that chil- 
dren should have some time to play. If 
the school work is confined almost en- 
tirely to the teaching of reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and other formal school 
subjects, there is no doubt much to the 
criticism of a longer school day. But the 
modern, progressive school, even though 
it is in session six hours a day, so bal- 
ances its program of study and various 
special activities that the school should 
be a perfectly natural place for children 
to live. There should be not only study 
and recitation periods but periods for 
work with the hand and periods for play; 
also periods for rest and relaxation in 
the lower elementary grades. 

Those who advocate a short school day 
say that a child should have time to play. 
But where is he going to play? In the 
back yard at home? Possibly, if there 
be a back yard. Those advocating a 
short school day may have both front 
and back yards and possibly a playroom 
in the home, but how many children are 
there in the modern city whose parents 
live in houses with playrooms or even 
with yards? The modern city is a city 
of apartments and of rows of houses 
with no play space inside or out. The 
advocates of * short school day evidently 
forget or have not become cognizant of 
the fact that most city children have no 
place to play around their homes, and 
that very rarely does a city provide 
enough municipal playgrounds to accom- 
modate all the children who are in need 
of such playgrounds. 

Lack of Home Playgrounds Cited. 

It would seem, when all the facts re- 
garding city life are considered, that the 
elementary school day should be length- 
ened rather 
more time may be given to study and 
recitation but that more time may be de- 
voted to various manual activities and to 
play. 

In the junior and senior high schools 
the school day has been lengthened in 
order to provide more time for super 
vised study and for the many extwacur- 


ricular activities now considered essential | office of the superintendent of documents. 
parts of any, secondary-school program, Price, 5 cents.) 
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The United States Baily 


WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1929 


Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


+ Rate decisions announced by the In- 
Accountir ig | terstate Commerce Commission. Page 6 
. Pullman Company increased gross 
Taxation ; . |earnings in 1929, it advised Interstate 
Board of Tax Appeals rules on affilia- | Commerce Commission. 
tion of two corporations where prin- Page 7, Col. 1 


cipal stockholder in one corporation is} Mississippt Export Railroad Co. 
large stockholder and owner of options | amends application for issuante of 
in other corporation. (Egyptian Pow-| notes, Interstate. Commerce Commis- 
der Co. v. Commissioner of Internal | sion announces. Page 7, Col. 1 
Revenue.) Page 4, Col. ‘le Hearing a by Kaen 

Board of Tax Appeals announces ommerce Commission on pian . 


series of hearings in tax cases to be/ Railroad in Pennsylvania. 2 


Sept. 9-13, at Ohama, Nebr. | 
Serre . Page 4, Col. 7 


Shipping 
of Internal Revenue. an- | = es ; 
ee ee adjustments in excess of | Shipping Board grants meena. on 
$337,000 in eight tax cases. | rejected application of Hudson River 
Fe Page 7, Col. 2 Navigation Corporation for loan to 
: | build two ships. Page 6, Col. 7 
See Special Index and Digest of tax | 


decisions on page 4. Executive 


| tend line of Pittsburgh & West Virginia | 
Page 6, Col. 7| 


than shortened—not that | 


Communication 
Postal Service 


ters for September announced by Post 
Office Department. Page 7, Col. 4 

Department of Commerce announces 
that special delivery letters may now be 


sent to points in North Africa. PL 
Page 5, Col. 7 


Radio 


“Standing committee of American Bar 
Association recommends changes in 
radio laws. Page 1, Col. 2 


Hearings on cases resumed by Fed- 
eral Radio Commission. Page 2, Col. 7 


Radio Commission receives request 


sevelt field for permission to | ox! 
ren oe r | Safety codes of States and cities to! 


broadcast from parachute. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Applications filed with the Federal 
Radio- Commission. Page 11, Col. 2 


Telegraph and Telephone 


graph Company authorized to 
quired properties of Miles City-Broadus 
Telephone Company, serving two coun- 
ties in Montana. Page 7, Col. 1 


Distribution 
Aviation 
Radio Commission receives request 


from Roosevelt field for permission to 


broadcast from parachute. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


| Aeronautical Instruments.—An arti- | 


the Director, Bureau of Standards. 
| Page 11 


| Highways 


Second Pan American Highway Con- 


List of renewable bonds of postmas- 


Mountain States Telephone & Tele- | 
ac- | 


| Management 


Decisions Affecting 
Business 


' Circuit Court rules that conviction 
| of sale and possession of liquor at time 
of previous sojourn in United States 
does not involve moral turpitude nor 


justify exclusion of alien, as likelihood | 
| of becoming public charges implies de- | 
(Iorio v. | 


| pendency not imprisonment. 
Commissioner of Immigration.) 
| Page 10, Col. 6 
See Special Index and Digest of lat- 
est Federal court decisions on page 10. 


See Accounting, Taxation. 


Labor 


be discussed at series of conferences 
by Dr. R. G. Lloyd, ef the Bureau of 
| Standards. Page 1, Col. 3 


Progress is being made in campaign 
for retention of older workmen in jobs, 
says Secretary of Labor. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Conciliation Board, Department of 
Labor, reports seven labor disputes ad- 
justed and 15 news controversies sub- 
mitted in week ending Aug. 31. 

Page 6, Col. 1 
’ 


Tariff 


| Proposal to limit scope of tariff bill 
to agricultural schedules considered at 
caucuses of minority members of Fi- 

{nance Committee and “Progressives.” 

| Page 1, Col. 7 


Full text of sections of tariff bill as 


cle by Henry D. Hubbard, Assistant to | amended by majority: of Senate Com- | 


mittee on Finance. Page 8, Col. 1 


Patents 


| District Court, Eastern District of 
New York, holds two patents on rheo- 


|} gress adopts principal of Federal aid’ stat and on electrical resistance appa- 


|!) yoads as carried out in United States. 
| Page 1, Col. 4 
| Conclusion of full text of description 
| of United-States Highway No. 80. 

| Page 11, Col. 1 


Railroads 


Policies of United States for settle- | 
| ment of railroad problem of Manchuria 
discussed by Chief of Far Eastern Di- 


vision, Department of State. 
Page 3, Col. 2 


July statistics of revenues and .ex-[ 
penses of St. Louis-San Francisco, Ore- | 
gon-Washington, and Elgin, Joliet &| condition of member banks of Federal | 
Page 10} Reserve System. 


Eastern railways. 


Revisions Shown 
In Tariff Measure 


[Continued from Page 9.] 

Par. 358. Safety razors, and safety- 
;razor handles and frames, 10 cents each 
and 30 per centum ad valorem; razors 
{and parts thereof, finished or unfinished, 
| valued at less than 75 cents per dozen, 
|18 cents each; valued at 75 cents and 
|less than $1.50 per dozen, 25 cents each; 
valued at $1.50 and less than $3 per| 


Since children may be in school not 
| more than 200 days a year and not more 
than six hours a day, and only in a few 
cities for as long a time as this, the| 
school should not be held responsible 
|for the children’s complete education. 
| The home, the street, and places of | 
amusement have him under their tute- | 
lage most of the time. If a child at-} 
tends school six hours a day for 200 days | 
a year, from the age of 6 to 17 inclu-| 
sive, he is in school only 14,400 hours. 
Counting nine hours for sleep he has 15 
hours * day at his disposal, or during 
|the 12 years he is awake 65,700 hours. 
| He is thus in school only 21.9 per cent | 
|of the time he is awake from 6 to 18 
years of age. 
| Comparative Figures Given. 

As a matter of fact city children from 
|6 to 18 years of age on an average are 
{in school only about 152 days a year, 
;nor more than 5% hours a day, and for 
|not more than nine years. They are 
; thus in school an average of not more | 
| than 7,524 hours out of the 65,700 hours 
they are awake, or they are in school | 
only 11.4 per cent of the time from age 
|6 to age 18, ; 

Since the first five or six years of a| 
child’s life, when he is not in school, is a 
; very important period for molding his 
| life and character, the entire period from 
birth to the eighteenth birthday should 
be considered when comparing the time 
he is in school with'the time he is out 
|of school. 

Children from birth to 18 years of age, | 
| if they sleep nine and a half hours a day, 
;are awake 95.265 hours in school on an 
average of only nine years, five and a 
|half hours a day, 152 days a year, or 
| 7,524 hours. They are thus in school 
upon an average of only 7.9 per cent 
| of the time from birth to age 18. Kin- 
| dergarten attendance of three hours a 
|day for 152 days would increase the 
per cent of time in school to 8.4. | 

(The study entitled “Significant Move- 
ments in City School Systems” has been 
published as Bureau of Education Bulle- 
tin, 1929. No, 16, and is for sale at the! 
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| per centum ad valorem: 


ratus are valid and infringed. 
et al. v. Clarostat Mfg. Co. et al.) 
Page 10, Col. 1 


List of recent decisions 
Patent Office. 


| es 
Finance 


Banks and Banking 
Changes in status of national banks 


issued by 


announced by the Comptroller of Cur- | 


rency. 
Weekly 


Page 7 


consolidated statement of 


Page 7, Col. 5 


less than $4 per dozen, 35 cents each; 
valued at $4 or more per dozen, 45 cents| 
each; and in addition thereto, on all the} 
foregoing, 30 per centum ad valorem; 
blades for safety razors, in strips, one- 
half of J cent each and 30 per centum| 
ad valorem; all other, 1 cent each and 
30 per centum ad valorem: Provided, | 
That all articles specified in this para-| 
graph, when imported, shall have the| 
name of the maker or purchaser ‘and 


| beneath the same the name of the coun-| 
| try of origin die sunk conspicuously and 


indelibly on the blade or shank or tang 
of each and every blade and on safety 
razors and parts thereof. 


Par. 359..;Surgical instruments, and | 
parts thereof, including hypodermic 
needles, hypodermic syringes, and for- 
ceps, composed wholly or in part of iron,| 
steel, copper, brass, nickel, aluminum, or 
other metal, finished or unfinished, 45 
per centum ad valorem; dental instru- 
ments, and parts thereof, including 
hypodermic needles, hypodermis syringes, 
and forceps, wholly or in part of iron, 
steel, copper, bnass, nickel, aluminum, or 
other metal, finished or unfinished, 35 
Provided, That 
all articles specified in this paragraph, 
when imported, shall have the name of 
the maker or purchaser and beneath the 


| same the name of the country of origin 
| die sunk conspicuously and indelibly on 
|the outside, or if a jointed instrument 
|on the vutside when closed. 


Par. 360. Scientific and laboratory in- 
struments, apparatus, utensils, 
ances (including surveying and mathe- 
matical instruments), and parts thereof, 
wholly or in chief value of metal, and 
not plated with gold, silver, or platinum, 


| finished or unfinished, not specially pro- 


vided for, 40 per céntum ad valorem; 
drawing instruments, and parts thereof, 
60 per cerntum ad valorem: Provided, 
That all articles specified in this para- 
graph, when imported, shall have the 
name of the maker or purchaser and 


beneath the same the name of the coun- | 
| try of origin die sunk conspicuously and 


indelibly on the outside, or if a jointed 
instrument on the outside when closed. 

Par. 361. Slip joint pliers, 60 per 
centum ad valorem; other pliers, pincers, 
and nippers, and hinged hand tools for 
holding and splicing wire, finished or 
unfinished, 75 per centum ad valorem: 
Provided, That all articles specified in 
this paragraph, when imported, shall 
have the name of the maker or purchaser 
and beneath the same the name of the 
country of origin die sunk conspicuously 
and indelibly on the outside of the joint. 

[Par. 364. Muzzle loading muskets, 
shotguns, rifles, and parts thereof, 25 


(Levy 


Page 10, Col. 5 


|yalued at more than $50 each, 20 per 
j}centum ad 


appli-| 


| Mexican ministry of finance, instead | 
| of depository, to determine specie of 
reserves, Department of Commerce is 
| advised. . Page 2, Col. 3 


Corporation Finance | 
See Distribution, Railroads. 


Government Finance | 
Budget Bureau announces that final 
hearings on appropriations included in 
| the forthcoming budget will be held 
| this week. Page 1, Col. 5 


Daily decisions of the General Ac- 
counting Office. Page 11 


Daily statement of the United States 
| Treasury. Page 7 





International Finance 


| Foreign exchange rates on the New| 
| York market. Page 7! 


Money 
Detection of inferior counterfeits of 
new paper currency, announced by Se- | 
cret Service. Page 1, Col. 6 


‘Production 


| 


Agricultural and Food 
Products 
| Livestock industry asks committee 
of Department of Agriculture, holding 
special hearings, to remove restrictions | 
imposed on large packers. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


| Conclusion of full text of review of | 
| cooperative groups marketing fruit and | 
vegetables. Page 5, Col. 2 


Department of Agriculture explains | 
| modifications to consent decree asked | 
by packers in petition to court, in 
memorandum circulated at hearing to 
obtain views of farm organizations on 
proposals. Page 2, Col. 5 


| Bureau of Entomology, Department | 
of Agriculture, issues a technical bul- 
| letin on tobacco cutworms, | 
| Page 11, Col. 7 
| Department of Agriculture issues a | 
circular on farmers’ cooperative asso- | 


ciations in the United States, 1929. 
| Page 11, Col. 7 





| 
} 





Department of Agriculture issuf@s a | 
history of agricultural education in the ! 
United States, 1785-1925. | 

Page 11, Col. 7} 


As a result of strategic economic lo- 
cation, port of Santos, Brazil, has be- 
come world’s leading coffee center, 
Commerce Department statement. 
| Page 5, Cel. 4 


Proposal to limit scope of tariff bill 
to agricultural schedules considered at 
caucuses of minority members of Fi- 
nance Committee and “Progressives.” 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Report by Department of Agriculture 
on grade and staple of cotton carry- 
over to be issued Sept. 6. 
| Page 3, Col. 1 


Intention to increase area planted to 
| Winter wheat and rye indicated in| 
farmers’ reports to Department of Ag- 
riculture. Page 1, Col. 6) 


Chemicals and Allied 
Products 


Nitrogen plant in Germany doubles | 
output with aid of American capital, | 
according to Department 





Page 1, Col. 3 | 


graph eliminated). 

Par. 364. Bells (except church bells} 
and. carillons), finished or unfinished, | 
and parts thereof, 70 per centum ad 
valorem. | 


Par. 365. Shotguns, rifles, and com-| 
bination shotguns and rifles, valued at 
not more than $5 each, $1.50 each; valued 
at more than $5 and not more than $10 
each, $4 each; valued at more than $10} 
and not more than $17.50  each,| 
$6 each; valued at more than $17.50 
and not more than $25 each, $8 
each; valued at more than $25) 
and ont more than $50 each, $10 each; | 


valorem; and in addition 
thereto, on all the foregoing, 45 per 
centum ad valorem; barrels for shot- 
buns and rifles, further advanced in 
manufacture than rough bored only, $4 
jeach; stocks for shotguns and rifles, 
| wholly or partly manufactured, $5 each; 
jand in addition thereto, on all the fore- 
| going, 50 per centum ad valorem; on all 
| parts of such guns or rifles, and fittings 
for such stocks or barrels, finished or 
|unfinished, 55 per centum ad valorem: 
| Provided, That all shotguns and rifles 
| imported without a lock or locks or other 
| fittings shall be subject to a duty of $10 
}each and 55 per centum ad valorem. 
| Shotgun barrels, in single tubes, forged, 
|rough bored, 10 per centum ad valorem, 

Par, 366. Pistols and revolvers: Au- 
| tomatic, singleshot, magazine, or revolv- 
jing, valued at not more that $4 each, 
$2 each; valued“at more than $4 and not 
more than $8 each, $2.50 each; valued 
at more than $8 each, $3.50 each; parts 
thereof and fittings therefor, 50 per 
centum ad valorem; and in addition 
thereto, on all the foregoing, 55 per 


Construction 


Plans for two bridges, in Maryland 
and New York approved by War De- 
paxtment. Page 6, Col. 7 


Government Aid and 


Control of Marketing 


Department of Agriculture explains 
modifications to consent decree asked 


by packers in petition to court, in 
memorandum circulated at hearing to 
obtain views of farm organizations on 
proposals. Page 2, Col. 5 
Livestock industry asks committee 
of Department of Agriculture, holding 
special hearings, to remove restrictions 
imposed on large packers. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Federal Farm Board’s objectives are 
outlined in speech by Vice Chairman 
Stone. Page 3, Col. 1 


Service and 
Personnel 


Education 


\ 


Forest Products 


Four members of Congress inspect 
national forests in Alaska, states For- 
estry Service. Page 3, Col. 5 


Leather and Its 


Manufactures 


Advertising expense in sales of shoes 
shown by Department of Commerce. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Machinery 


American motorcycles, shown at Oslo, 
are urged as economical conveyances, 
Department of Commerce is advised by 
Consul General at Oslo. . 

Page 5, Col. 7 


Paper and Printing 


British paper industry optimistic 


organize holding company in Belgium. 


: Standards. 


fective service to members, according 
to Department of Agriculture. 


new methods of weaving, according to 
; @ statement issued by the Department | 
| of Commerce. 


of rayon, Department of Commerce | 
reports. 


|}of rayon, Department of Commerc 
| reports. 


Selling and 
Marketing 


shown by Department of Commerce. | 


of Commerce. | declared by Trade Control Council to 


over trade prospects, Department of 
Commerce is advised. Page 5, Col. 3 


Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 


Electric power and financial groups 


Page 12, Col. 4 
District Court, Eastern District of 
New York, holds two patents on rheo- 


stat and on electrical resistance appa- 
ratus are valid and infringed. (Levy 





et al. v. Clarostat Mfg. Co. et al.) 


Page 10, Col. 1 
Standardization and 
Simplified Practice 


Safety codes of States and cities to 


be discussed at series of conferences 
by Dr. R. G. Lloyd, of the Bureau of 
Page 1, Col. 3 


Textiles and Their 
Products 
Cotton cooperatives are rendering ef- 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Syrian textile manufacturers adopt | 


Page 1, Col. 4) 
America leads world in production 


Page 1, Col. 5 





Purchasing 


Production Statistics 


America leads world in production 


e 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Advertising 


Advertising expense in sales of shoes | 


Page 1, Col. 7 


Domestic Markets 
Conclusion of full text of review of 


War Department. 


cooperative groups marketing fruit and 
vegetables. 


Page 5, Col. 2} 
Foreign Markets 


Norwegian boycott of products of | 
British tobacco concern in Norway is 


be legal. Page 5, Col. 3 


| dozen, 30 cents each; valued at $3 andj per centun. ad valorem.] (House para-| through the Cie. Italo-Belge pour Enter- 


prises d‘Electricite et d’Utilite Publique, 
of Brussels. The puépose of its forma- 
tion is the financing of pa“ icipation in, 
or financial control of, industrial con- 
cerns, but particularly electric compa- 
nies and public utilities in any country. 
The date of the formation of the “Eu- 
ropel” holding corporation is stated to 
have been June 18, 1929. 

The principal companies which formed 
the “Europel” and which have subscribed 
to its financing are stated to be the 
Societa Adriatica di Ellettricita, of Ven- 
ice; Banque pour Entreprises Electriques 
of Zurich; Banca Commerciale Italiana 
of Milan; Credit Suissé of Zurich; 
Banque de Bruxelles of Brussels; Credit 
Anversois of Brussels; Banque Allard of 
Brussels; Sofina Electrobel; Finabel (Sol- 
vay Group); Morgan & Company; 
Banque Francaise et Italienne pour 
l’Amerique du Sud and other Italian, 
Swiss, Belgian and American banking 
houses. The capital of 500,000,000 Bel- 
gian francs is composed of 1,000,000 
shares of Series A of 100 Belgian francs 
each and 800,000 shares of Series B of 
500 Belgian francs each. 


Affiliation of Stockholder 
In Two Concerns Is Shown 
[Continued from Page 4.] 


purchases were made jointly, the bills 
being paid by the Equitable which car- 


found to be tendency in cities, jn sur- 
vey by Bureau of Education. 


dent Hoover will lead move for the es- 
tablishment of a new school near his 
camp on the Rapidan River, Virginia. 


of Congress. 


ment of railroad problem of Manchuria 
discussed by Chief of Far Eastern Di- 
vision, Department of State. 


seized in war is questioned during war 
claims settlement. hearing. 


of George T. Summerlin as minister 
to Venezuela. 


with Great Britain for limitation of 
navies are progressing but much hard 
work remains to be done. Page 3, Col. 4 


at the Executive Offices. 


mittee into Federal patronage in South- 
|ern States 
studies evidence. 


Seymour Lowman, Assistant 
tary of Treasury. 


| sions Affecting Business. 


national forests in Alaska, states For- 
estry Service. 


sues the Medical Bulletin for Septem- 
ber, 1929, 





ried petitioner’s share without interest 
when it was inconvenient for the latter 
to pay promptly. Their offices were in 
the same rooms and their office work was 
done by the same employes without dis- 





;centum ad valorem. 

The full text of the sections of the 
tariff bill, as revised by the Senate 
Committee, will be continued in the 
issue of Sept. 5, with the cone¢lusion 
of Schedule 4 covering timepieces 
and automobiles. 


Electric Power Groups 
Organize in Belgium 


An electric power holding corporation 
known as the Cie Europe-enne pour En- 
treprises d’Electricite et d’Utilite Pub- 
lique (Europel), with a capital of 1,325,- 
006,000 lire (one lire equals $5.2299), has 
been formed in Brussels, Belgi , the 
| Department of Commerce ‘Anfounced 
'Sept. 3. The Department's statement 
| follows in full text: 

The formation of the “Europel” hold- 





ing corporation was brought about by 
the Adriatica di Electtricita of Venice, 


It was impossible to accurately allocate 
expenses. Salesmen and officers \ikewise 
worked for both companies. Experiments 
for both companies were made by the 
Equitable which absorbed the cost of 
such work. The facts in this case are 
quite similar to those in the Gong Bell 
Manufacturing Co., 15 B. T, A, 152. 

The latest pronouncement on the ques- 
tion of affiliation by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit, in which 
circuit petitioner’s principal office and 
place of business are located, is in the 
case of Great Lakes Hotel Co. v. Com- 
missioner, 30 Fed. (2) 1. We have here 
a much larger percentage of stock owned 
or controlled by closely affiliated inter- 
|ests than was present in the Great Lakes 
| case and to that extent we have a clearer 
case of affiliation. In that case the court, 
after stating its conclusions as to the 
| scope of certain of the terms used in the 
statute, said: 





touch with 
| “Applying these conclusions to the| States, Santos is the first port in all American trade in this commodity, fat 
4 


Coffee Territory of Brazil 


Extension of scholastic year and day 


Page 1, Col. 4 
White House announces that Presi- 


Page 2, Col. 4 


New books received by the Library 
Page 11 


Government books and publications. 
Page 11 

Foreign Relations 
Policies of United States for settle- 


Page 3, Col. 2 

German Kaiser’s interest in ships 
Page 2, Col. 4 

White House announces appointment 


Page 2, Col. 7 
Secretary of State says negotiations 


General 
Daily engagements of the President 
Page 3 
Investigation of special Senate com- 
halted until committee 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Law Enforcement 


Jones law is said to be beneficial by 
Secre- 
Page 1, Col. 1 


See Executive Management, Deci- 

National Defense 
Orders issued to the personnel of the | 
Page 11 ‘J 


Territories 


Four members of Congress inspect |] | 





Page 3, Col. 5 


Veterans 
United States Veterans’ Bureau is- 





Page 11, Col. 7 
Pin a Atte 


facts in the case before us, we have no | 
hesitancy in holding that the majority | 
stockholders in each of the six corpora- 
tions comprise a group which comes | 
within the statutory designation 


of | 
‘closely affiliated interests.’ They were 


guided in their action by a common in- 
terest and their common object was at- 
tained by ail corporations ._pursuing the 
same methods through the same agencies. 
In addition to owning more than one-half 
of the stock, these ‘closely affiliated in- 
terests’ controlled other stock. For ex- 
ample, there was an understanding that 
if any minority stockholder wished to 
sell his stock, it should first be offered 
for sale to H. L. Stevens & Co., and as 
a matter of practice such minority stock- 
holders offered their stock to H. L. Stev- 
ens & Co., and this company actually 
purchased the stock thus offered.” 

When we consider all the factors that 
have been presented, the large amount of 
stock owned and controlled by the closely 
affiliated interests, the extent of Olin’s 
control of the two corporations, the busi- 
ness and financial relations of the two, 
it is our opinion that they must be con- 
sidered affiliated within the meaning of 
the revenue acts and entitled to file con- 
solidated returns. Cf. Midland Refining 
Co., 2 B. T, A. 292; Peavy-Byrnes Lum- 
ber Co., 14 B. T, A. 625. 

Judgment will be entered under Rule 50, 

Aug. 30, 1929, 


Served by Port of Santos 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


crimination in favor of either company.| could house more than 5,000,000 bags of | 


coffee at one time. 

Modern loading machinery is in use. 
A typical loading scene would disclose 
five belt conveyors, three *lectric cranes, 
and five lines of laborers pouring con- 
tinuous streams of bags of coffee into a 
single vessel’s hold. While they work 
their supplies are built up by countless 
carts and wagons drawn by oxen, horses, 
mules; and donkeys, transferring the 
bulging sacks from distant warehouses. 
Few motor trucks are seen. 

As a result of its strategic economic 
situation each year Santos ships approxi- 
mately 9,000,000 sacks (132 pounds per 
sack) of coffee, worth more than $150,- 
000,000. For the past five years this 
value has averaged well over $200,- 
000,000. But this is not the only com- 


|not wanting the names of witness 
| made public, Mr. Strang said that ; 
| would be intimidated if their names be- 


jin Dallas county. ft 
| witness presented a letter from Maury* >’ 


Annual Cumulative Index @ 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion — 
of each volume. 


This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


¢ 


PRICE 5 CENTS 238, 


Evidence Studied | 
In Inquiry Into” 
_ Patronage Cases 


‘Mr. Brookhart Asks for 

‘More Facts’ Before Pro- 

ceeding With Investiga- 
tion of Charges. 


| Work of the Senate Special Conuatal 
on Federal Patronag2 in the Southern 
| States was halted temporarily Sept, 
| 3 until the investigators, under the 
|chairmanship of Senator Brookhart 
(Rep.), of Iowa, have determined 
| whether there is sufficient connection be- 
| tween the patronage situation in Texas 
; and the oil fraud cases testified to br 
Fred W. Strang, of Fort Worth, te 
| warrant proceeding with the inquiry. 

| Mr. Brookhart told Mr. Strang, an oil 
| operator, who was making his second 
| appearance before the Committee, that 
| before continuing he must have “more 
facts” and the names of witnesses show-. 
ing a direct connection between the oil 
cases and the patronage situation the 
Committee is authorized to investigate. 





| The witness said he would submit about 


20 names in private, declaring, however, 
it was difficult to trace the cases back 
to political patronage. 

Mr. Strang has testified generally that 
receiverships, appointed after postal 


| fraud indictments in oil promotion cases, 


have been conducted in a manner to bene- 
- the Republican political machine in 
‘exas. 


Questioned regarding his reasons for. | 


came known. To support this conten: 
tion he pointed out that G. P. Edgell, 
whose affidavit he had read the preced- 
ing week, was to be tried in California 
Sept. 9, on a charge four years old. 
The affidavit had stated that W. E. Tal- 
bot, a former secretary of the Texas 
Republican organization and a “consort 
on politics” of R. B. Creager, Republican 


| national committeeman, accepted an au- 


tomobile and other gifts in return for 


‘|| trying to keep Owen Wood, an oil op- 
|erator, from facing fraud charges. 


Denies “Illegal” Aacts. ‘. 

A letter since received by the Com- 
mittee from Mr. Talbot, denied the ac- 
cusation of having done anything 
“wrong” or “illegal” in connection with 
cases involving Owen Wood. He alse 
submitted a memorandum showing that. 
Mr. Strang had béen indicted three times 
and paid a fine of $500 in one case. 

The first of these indictments, accord- 
ing to the memorandum, was for forgery 
In reply to it, the 
Hughes, former district attorney 
Dallas, saying that the case had 


in 
| dismissed and “I did not believe that teddy E 


forgery had been committed.” 


In connection with the prospective trial 
of Edgell, Mr. Strang introduced. the fol- 


lowing telegram from James Miller of — 


| Dallas: 


“The snakes are working. After 


|being dormant over four years Paul’s. 


(Edgell’s) California mess is set down 
for ninth. This shows the fine Italian 
hand of Creager. Daugherty holdovers 
are up to their old tricks. The releasing 
of Paul’s affidavit and desire to prevent 
his appearance before the Committee 
10th to 15th is responsible undoubtedly 
for this move.” 

Asked as to “Gifts.” 
Asked by Senator Brookhart whether 
postal inspectors had ever received any 
“gifts” for their part in postal fraud 
cases, Mr. Strang said: 
“I only know by hearsay. Inspectors 
have not been guilty of graft nor have 
courts down there. They are acting only 
on orders from Washington, Ninety per 
cent of the inspectors are honest so far 
as graft is concerned. But for a slap on 
the back or promise of promotion 90 per 
cent of the inspectors would do anything 
under the sun to get a conviction.” 

Senator Brookhart asked the witnegs~ 
directly just how much connection thee 
is between the oil fraud receiverships and 
Mr. Creager. 

“Creager is a smart man and very 
wealthy,” replied Mr. Strang. “Mr. Crea- 
ger has taken no part in these things. 
If you want to find out about them you 
must trace them back through Creager’s. 
appointees.” 

Mr. Strang’s testimony was 


given 
under oath. 


Members of Congress Visit 
National Forests of Alaska 


[Continued from Page 3.1 
ships, grazing, and other values to be 
protected. 

The Forest Service has adopted a lib- 
eral land policy in the Territory. Valid 
mining claims are recognized, and with- 
drawal of lands valuable for agriculture, 
| homesites, or industrial development is 
allowed. Land policies are formulated, 
| however, with the fundamental provision 
jin mind that*areas chiefly valuable f, n 
timber production may be permanehifiy 
used for that purpose, 


South America. In most years, the coffee 
| taken by the United States from Santos 
runs close to $100,000,000 in value, and 
recent averages have been closer to 
$150,000,000. 

Goods Transshipped. 

The movement of most of these goods, 
of which both the exports and the im- 
ports exceeded those of any other port 
of Brazil in: 1928, is only in transit, the 
functions of the city of Santos being 
largely limited to those of a seaport for 
transshipment of goods to and from the 
|more important interior centers of 
trade. Santos, itself is dependent upon 
Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro for most 
of its import requirements, the local 
|houses generally preferring to draw 
| stocks in such moderate quantities as 
are required for their needs from the 
larger direct-importing houses in those 
centers, or to place orders with these 
houses for such goods as they receive di- 
rectly from abroad. The chief item of 
export in the hands of local houses in 








mercial record that falls to Santos.. In 
tctal exports it surpasses Rio de Janeiro 
and so it is Brazil’s premier port for out- 
going trade. In shipments to the United 


| Santos is coffee, solely an up country 
product. Practically all of these houses 
| have long established American connuc- 
tions who are in close 
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